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ACT-13 
Page  1  of  1 


PYNE,  KENDALL  &  HOLLISTER 
522  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

December  12,  1946. 

Mr.  Roy  Penzell, 

Air  Cargo  Transport  Corp., 

350  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Penzell: 

As  you  know,  we  have  arranged  financing  for  several 
air  transportation  companies  the  past  year,  ranging  in 
amounts  from  $300,000  to  $2,500,000. 

Should  the  C.  A.  B.  grant  a  certificate  of  necessity  to 
Air  Cargo  Transport  Corp.,  we  would  use  our  best  efforts 
(and  these  have  been  successful  in  the  past)  to  arrange 
an  adequate  financing,  subject  to  our  appraisal  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Securities  Markets. 

Very  truly  yours, 

/s/  F.  Malcolm  Minor 
F.  Malcolm  Minob 


FMM/dg 
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U2  carlk,  transport  cchporatioi: 

BALANCE  SHEET 


DSCatHES  31,  1940 


ASSETS 


CURRENT  ASSETS 

— ca srmarts 

PETTY  CAST  WCHEra  FUNDS 
TOTAL  CASH  ITELS 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  -  TRADE 
LSSo  •  resett*  e  fur  bad  de-is 
ACCCtf’TS  RECEIVABLE  -  EMPLOYEES 
CLAUS  RECEIVABLE 

TOTAL  CURRENT  ASSETS 


43,850*96  . 

65*02 

48,915.98 

113,544*15 

35,000*00  78,344.15 

3,006.70 
3,100.00 
133,356.83 


OPERATING  PROPERTY  AND  EvUIPUSK? 

— mggAW  -  -  - 5 - 

LESS:  RESERVE  FO?.  DEPRECIATION 
mPRCVKZTTS  TO  LEASEHOLDS 
LESS:  RESERVE  FUR  ALCRTIZATIOIT 
AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 
SQUIPIUr  PARTS  AND  SUPPLIES 
NOTCH  VEHICLES 
FuRHITURZ  AND  FIJCTUSSS 

TOTAL  OPERATING  PROPERTY 

and  e^uiphot: 

DEFERRED  CHARGES 

u/eXPIRED  INSURANCE 
PREPAID  RENTALS  OF  AIRCRAFT 
1ESCELLANB0US  DEPOSITS  AID  RECEIVABLES 
ADVANCES  TO  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 
DEFERRED  INC  OWE 

TOTAL  DEFERRED  Cffivraa 


26,150*41 

1,150.41 

~gr,T4S'*93 

5,621*24 


25,000.00 

16,327.69 
63,295.00 
72,090.83 
2,100.00 
1 ,973.68 

180.787.20 


19,235.16 

7,000.00 

2,218.03 

3,910.76 

4,385.70 

36,749.65 


total  assets 


350,903*68 


liabilities  and  capital 


CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

Alters  PAYABLE  -  TRADE  121,456.59 

'.IOTES  PAYABLE  -  HA 'UFACTURERS  TRUST  CC.  10,000.00 

NOTES  PAYABLE  -  TRADE  1,687.95 

NOTES  PAYABLE  -  FOUNDERS  67,550.00 

CUSTOMERS  CREDIT  BALANCES  8,710.73 

ACCRUED  VZAGES  10,533.47 

ACCRUED  TAHES  ‘  34,361.49 

ACCRUED  LIABILITIES  9,214.56 

AISCELLAHEOUS  ACCRUALS  116.22 

TOTAL  CURRENT  LIABILITIES  257,531.51 


CAPITAL 

f  CAPITAL  STOCK  ISSUED  AND  OUTSTANDING  415,010.00 

|  CAPITAL  SURPLUS  424,209.44 

5S.2l9.44 

LESS:  DEFICIT  1-1-46  82,816.79 

LESS:  LOSS  FOR  PERIOD  669,129.96  751,946.77 


87,272.67 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  ATD  CAPITAL 


350,903.38 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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AIR  CARGO  TRANSPORT  CORPORATION 

of  mcc&rs  and  expenses 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECB3SR  51,  1946 


REVENUES 

1  ;c£T2?orta?  i  ->??  REVENGE 

CHARTER  RSYETTUE 


461,935.15 

2,003.03 


463,938.18 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 
— opfiBCTtis 
GROUND  OPERATIONS 

flight  equip:  it:?  naintenance 
ground  SQUiPJsrr  iaintenance 
zQirr?  -'aintenahce 

TRAFFIC  ATL>  GALES 
advertising  and  publicity 

GENERAL  ATTJ  ADNINISTRATIVS 
PROVISION  FOR  DEPRECIATION  CF  OPERATING 
PRCFSRTY  &  equip?  srr 
TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


422,339.61. 

186,755.93 

134,232.51 

3,380.89 

16,417.77 

75,730.63 

62,586.25 

244.483.32 

51,685.32 

-  1.198,662.25 


NET  OPERATING  LOSS 


734,724.05 


OTHER  INCOGS 

— i^TTSufT?  on  equipment  retired  Fr.oir 
SERVICE  OP.  SOLD 
RETT  ETCCIIE 


LESS:  CAPITAL  oTOCH  EXPENSE 
LESS:  C'JiiAT  ORS^^IZATIOPAL  EXPENSE 


4,134.98 

7,983.72 


68,909.69 

8,303.08 

77,712.7,7 


12,118.70 


?!ST  LOSS  FOR  “ERIOD 


65,594.07 

669.129.98 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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EXHIBITS  OF 

AIRNEWS,  INC. 

DOCKET  No.  2387 

Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


IN  THE 

AIR  FREIGHT  CASE 

Docket  No.  810  et  al. 

AIRNEWS,  INC. 

AVENUE  E  and  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
Subsidiary  of  The  Express  Publishing  Company 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

$au  Antonio  (Express 

5AN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 
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Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of 
Airnews,  Inc. 

Under  Section  401  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  per¬ 
manent  and/or  temporary  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 


Docket 
No.  2387 


In  the 

AIR  FREIGHT  CASE 
Docket  No.  810  et  al. 
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EXHIBIT  AN- 1 

The  Applicant 
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Exhibit  AN-1 
Iod«x 
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Page  1 

HISTORY  OF  AIRNEWS,  INC. 

On  July  3,  1946,  Airnews,  Inc.,  was  formed  as  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Express  Publishing  Company  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  expediting  the  distribution  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News  to 
distant  points.  The  establishment  of  this  subsidiary  which 
owns,  operates  and  maintains  its  own  airplanes  for  the 
delivery  of  newspapers  for  the  parent  company  was  a 
result  of  five  months  previous  experience  in  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  by  airplane  to  areas  150  miles  to  300  miles 
from  San  Antonio. 

On  Feb.  7,  1946,  the  Express  Publishing  Company  made 
its  first  large  scale  shipment  of  newspapers  by  airplane — 
the  San  Antonio  Evening  News  was  shipped  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis  via  Fleetwood  Airways  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  area.  This  made  possible  the  delivery  to  the  homes 
in  that  area  within  2*4  hours  after  it  came  off  the  presses. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  paper  did  not  arrive  in  the  Valley 
until  the  morning  after  it  was  printed.  The  inauguration 
of  this  airplane  delivery  sendee  enabled  the  San  Antonio 
Evening  News  to  be  the  only  large  metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  from  any  city  comparable  in  size  to  be 
distributed  regularly  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  on 
the  same  day  of  publication.  This  pioneering  venture  in 
the  delivery  of  newspapers  by  air  was  so  successful  that 
the  same  type  of  service  to  the  Victoria  and  Corpus  Christi 
area  was  started,  still  on  a  contract  basis  with  Fleetwood 
Airways. 

The  Express  Publishing  Company  has  always  found  that 
it  is  preferable  to  depend  on  its  own  delivery  system  in 
distributing  papers  to  city  and  county  dealers  rather  than 
depending  on  contracted  carriers.  Its  pioneering  experi¬ 
ence  in  air  distribution  of  newspapers  proved  without  a 
doubt  that  for  a  newspaper  having  such  a  far  reaching 
market,  air  distribution  is  highly  practical.  Consequently, 
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when  by  mutual  agreement  on  May  21,  1946,  the  Express 
Publishing  Company  and  Fleetwood  Airways  decided  to 
discontinue  their  contract,  the  Express  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  started  immediately  to  formulate  plans  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  its  own  airplanes,  hiring  its  own  pilots,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  its  own  maintenance  shop.  In  the  meantime,  the 
air  delivery  was  continued  in  planes  operated  by  Alamo 
Airlines  on  a  charter  basis. 

On  June  6,  1946,  the  first  delivery  of  newspapers  was 
made  in  planes  owned  and  operated  by  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  venture 
of  any  newspaper  organization  in  the  delivery  of  its  news¬ 
papers  on  such  a  large  scale  in  its  own  planes.  Also  at  this 
time,  the  company  decided  that  in  connection  with  its  air¬ 
plane  delivery,  it  should  maintain  a  trucking  system  at 
the'  distant  points  for  further  distribution  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Airnews,  Inc.  has  consistently  operated  on  schedule  since 
June  6,  1946,  having  failed  to  make  delivery  on  only  one 
day  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  area,  and  on  only  two  days 
in  the  Beeville-Corpus  Christi  area,  both  instances  being 
occasioned  by  inclement  weather — that  is  its  record  in  its 
86  days  of  operating  two  flights  every  Monday  through 
Friday  and  three  flights  every  Saturday.  The  Express 
Publishing  Company  maintains  standby  trucks  to  assure 
uninterrupted  delivery  of  its  newspapers  when  occasional 
weather  conditions  prevent  flight  operations. 

10920  Exhibit  AN-1 

Page  2 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
EXPRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

A  year  before  the  last  shots  of  the  Civil  War  were  fired, 
the  Express  Publishing  Company  was  established  in  San 
Antonio  in  1864,  just  18  years  after  the  Republic  of  Texas 
became  one  of  the  United  States.  In  1877,  E.  A.  Siceluff 
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purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  company  from  its  founders, 
A.  Siemering  and  W.  B.  Moore.  Siceluff  employed  as  an 
associate  Frank  Grice.  In  1890,  Grice  came  into  full  own¬ 
ership  of  the  newspaper. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  company  was  apparent  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  1890-1895  when  a  costly  perfecting  press 
with  stereotyping  process  was  installed  and  Mergenthaler 
typesetting  machines  were  introduced.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  the  Express  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
Associated  Press.  In  1895,  the  Express  built  its  first 
building.  It  was  the  first  steel,  fire-proof  building  in 
San  Antonio. 

It  was  in  1884,  the  year  that  fence-cutting  was  made  a 
felony  as  a  result  of  range  wars,  and  a  year  after  the 
University  of  Texas  was  opened,  that  Frank  G.  Huntress 
became  associated  with  the  Express.  He  received  his  tute¬ 
lage  in  various  branches  of  the  business  under  Siceluff 
and  Grice.  In  1911,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Grice, 
Huntress  became  president  and  general  manager. 

On  September  4,  1918,  the  Company  began  publication 
of  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News,  supplementing  the 
morning  and  Sunday  publications,  the  San  Antonio 
Express. 

During  the  1920’s,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Express  had 
again  outgrown  the  building  in  which  it  was  housed,  so 
plans  were  made  to  erect  a  modem  building  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  expansion  of  business  which  had  taken 
place  through  the  years.  In  1929,  the  new  building  at 
Avenue  E  and  Third  Street,  the  present  site  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  completed.  This  nine-story  building  was  built 
with  a  view  to  providing  the  most  modem  facilities  for 
conducting  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  The  building  is  situated  convenient  to  the  post- 
office  and  to  the  various  terminals  of  the  distribution  lines 
that  carry  the  newspapers  to  towns  throughout  this 
territory. 
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Just  recently,  this  company  was  granted  a  permit  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  construct  and 
operate  an  FM  radio  station.  A  temporary  station  has 
been  built  at  the  Express  offices  and  the  radio  station, 
KYFM,  will  go  on  the  air  within  the  very  near  future. 

On  July  3,  1946,  Airnews,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Publishing  Company,  was  incorporated,  and  this  new 
corporation  carries  the  Company  newspapers  to  various 
points  in  Texas  by  plane. 

10921  Exhibit  AN-1 

Page  3 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF 
EXPRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

The  Newspapers  .  .  . 

San  Antonio  has  three  daily  newspapers.  Of  these,  the 
Evening  News  and  Express,  both  published  by  the  Express 
Publishing  Company,  have  substantially  greater  circula¬ 
tion  than  the  third  paper.  Circulation  figures  from  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  show  the  following  com¬ 
parison  : 

As  of 

March  31,  194G 


San  Antonio  Express  .  69,626 

San  Antonio  Evening  News .  70,465 

San  Antonio  Light  .  67,741 

Sunday  Express .  115,497 

Sunday  Light  .  119,285 

The  Radio  .  .  . 


San  Antonio’s  first  FM  (Frequency  Modulation)  station 
will  begin  broadcasting  in  October.  License  for  this  sta¬ 
tion  (KYFM)  was  granted  to  the  Express  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Temporary  studios  have  been  constructed  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Express  Building,  while  a  permanent 
structure  will  be  built  soon.  Initial  range  of  approximately 
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50  miles  will  be  increased  in  the  near  future  to  100  with 
additional  power. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  companion  AM  (stand¬ 
ard)  broadcast  license,  and  hearings  have  been  held. 

The  Airline  .  .  . 

The  Express  Publishing  Company  began  operating  its 
own  airline  for  delivery  of  its  papers  in  July.  In  August, 
it  formed  Airnews,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  to 
perform  the  contractual  service.  Airnews,  Inc.  is  applying 
for  certification  as  a  mail  and  property  air  carrier  in 
the  present  proceeding. 
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tAU&t  iM~l 
5 


CONDENSED  BALANCE  SHEET 
EXPRESS  PUBLISHING  C CMP ANT 
APRIL  30,  1946 


ASSETS 

CURRENT 

Cash,  Accounts  Receivable  and  Paper  Stock 
FIXED 

Real  Estate,  Buildings,  Machinery  &  Equipment 
Less:  Depreciation  Reserve 

OTHER  ASSETS 

Bond  Accounts,  etc. 


♦1,597,755.60 


$1,214,991.04 

_J39.684.87  875,306.17 


13x235  tU 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT 


Accrued  Payroll 

$  18,318.55 

Insurance  Reserve 

1,759.63 

Key  Reserve 

'77.25 

Carrier  Bond  Account 

20,623.74 

Agents  Bond  Account 

32,720.09 

Tax  Reserve  -  T.U.C.C. 

415.31 

-  F.U.C.C. 

1,035.02 

-  O.A.B. 

1,661.94 

-  W.  H.  Tax 

7,943-91 

a 

-  Excess  Profits  Tax 

367,751.74 

-  Property  (Prepaid) 

(7,503.87) 

Other 

_ LL21 

$  444,852.06 

NET  WORTH 

Capital  Stock 

$  100,000.00 

Surplus 

1,786,030.57 

Net  Profit  1946  to  Date 

204,707.79 

Sundry  Income 

_ 25x793,49 

2ill6.444.85 

,2.561.296.91 

NOTE:  The  above  statement  does  not  include  provision  for  current 
Incaiie  Tax. 

year's  Federal 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  IX- 


CURRENT  ASSETS 


BALANCE  SHEET  -  AIRNEWS,  INC. 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1946 

1SSEJS 


Cash  on  Deposit 
Accounts  Receivable 
Airline  Traffic  Accounts  Receivable 
Total  Current  Assets 


$  34,335.00 

$  732.80 

2,332.39  3,065.19 

$  37,400.19 


OPERATING.  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Depreciation  Net 


Aircraft 

Cost _ 

$  46,305.03 

_ Rgggrw _ 

$  1,520.16 

$44,784^87 

Aircraft  Engines 

10,213.57 

332.94 

9,880.63 

Aircraft  Propellors 

1,644.49 

53.32 

1,591.17 

Aircraft  Radio  Equipment 

4,849.41 

185.50 

4,663.91 

Flight  Equipment  - 
Spare  Equipment 

389.30 

7.68 

381.62 

Hangar,  Shop  and  Ramp  Equipment 

_ 1x323.75 

17.13 

1.306.62 

$  64,725.55 

Total  Operating  Property  and  Equipment  -  Net 

$  2,116.73 

$  62,608.82 

DEFERRED  CHARGES 


Prepaid  Insurance 
CAPITAL  STOCK  EXPENSE 

Total  Assets 

LIABILITIES  AND  cap  i  tax. 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES 


1,517.88 
228.74 
$  101,755.63 


Accounts  Payable 
Salaries  and  Wages  Accrued 
Taxes  Accrued* 

Federal  Unemployment  Insurance 
State  Unemployment  Insurance 
Federal  Old  Age  Pension 
Employees  Income  Withholding 
Compensation  Insurance  Accrued* 
Total  Current  Liabilities 

OPERATING  RESERVES 


$  5,012.59 

461.40 

%  12.73 

21.22 

84.90 

454.90  573.75 

173.31 
#"  6,221.05 


Reserve  for  Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 


928.21 


Capital  Stock  -  Authorised,  Issued  and  Outstanding 


$100,000.00 


Surplus  -  Deficit 

Reserve  for  Uninsured  Losses 
Unappropriated  Earned  Surplus  Deficit 
Total  Capital  and  Surplus 


$  1,046.26 

-.3,393,63 

>  94.606:37 


Total  Liabilities  anl  Capital 


$  101,755.63 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  A.M-2 

K.  Hu  1 


PRESENT  OPERATING  RECORD 


Airnews,  Inc.  is  in  its  third  month  of  operation  under  that 
name,  its  fourth  month  as  an  operating  organization.  In  the  first  64 
days  of  operation,  one  trip  to  the  Valley  has  been  cancelled,  and  two 
trips  have  passed  over  Beeville  without  landing,  due  to  weather.  The 
seven  men  who  maintain  and  operate  the  airline  are  due  a  tremendous 
amount  of  crodit  for  that  excellent  record. 

The  Airnews  operation  is  based  at  Alamo  Field,  San  Antonio. 
Here  a  maintenance  base  has  been  established  that  handles  everything 
but  major  overhauls  of  airframe  and  engines.  The  four  pilots  are 
domiciled  in  San  Antonio  and  fly  the  routes  to  Corpus  Christ!  and  to 
Brownsville.  All  pilots  hold  C.A.A.  commercial  certificates  and  in¬ 
strument  ratings.  All  are  thoroughly  qualified  pilots. 

At  the  present  time  only  the  Evening  News  is  delivered 
daily,  and  the  Sunday  Express  is  flown  late  Saturday.  Schedules  are 
adhered  to  with  clocklike  precision  as  newspapers  are  among  the  most 
perishable  cargoes  that  could  be  carried.  The  special  editions  are 
rushed  to  the  airport  by  truck.  They  are  flown  to  Beeville  and 
Corpus  Christi  on  Route  A,  and  to  Laredo,  McAllen,  Harlingen,  and 
Brownsville  on  Route  B.  At  these  points  trucks  owned  by  the  Express 
meet  the  planes,  take  on  a  load  of  papers  and  cover  a  scheduled  run 
to  all  important  towns  in  their  area*;.  The  planes  return  from  Corpus 
Christi  and  f rom  .Brownsville  non-stop.  Thus  54  communities  in  the 
south  Texas  area  receive  their  papers  between  one  hour  and  forty- 
seven  minutes  and  five  hours  of  their  departure  from  San  Antonio  and 
while  the  seme  issues  are  still  Current  on  San  Antonio  newsstands. 

In  order  to  assure  service  in  case^f#  inclement  weather, 
the  Express  maintains  standby  trucks  to  cover  the  routes.  Alternate 
airports  are  designated  when  weather  permits  operations  out  cf  San 
Antonio,  but  prevents  landings  at  Corpus  Christi  or  Brownsville. 

The  regular  delivery  trucks  are  alerted  to  meet  the  planes  at  Alice, 
Mission,  or  other  points  and  continue  the  service  from  those  points. 
So  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  conduct  the  alternate  operation. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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X^ltait  iM-2 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  AV 
P*f* 


PRESENT  SCHEDULES 


Rout*  "A" 

(Monday  thru  Saturday) 


Lt  Saa  Antonio 

BeeTiUe  Airport 
Beerille  Airport 
Beerllle-Town 
Sanaanna 
Tulata 
Pattua 
Groan 
Kennedy 
Rung* 

Nordhel* 

Torktown 
Coaro 
Thcaaaton 
Huraery 
Victoria 
Fannin 
Goliad 

BeaTilla-Town 
Corpus  ChrlAti  Airport 
Corpus  Chris ti-Town 
Clarkwood 
Violat 
Kobe team 
Banquata 
Agus  Dulca 
Alica 
Alfred 
Orange  Grora 
Sandia 
Mathis 
Tynan 
Skidnore 
Papalota 
Slntob 
Taft 
Gragory 
Portland 

Corpus  Christl-Town 
Corpis  Christ!  Airport 
Carpus  Christi  Airport 
Beerille  Airport 
Baarllla  Airport 
San  Antonio 


Mileage 


Plight  Truck  Truck 
1-1  Trip-1  Trip-3 


12:30P 

12*45 

12i59 

1*07 

1*15 

1:30 

1:40 

2*00 

2:18 

2:28 

2:36 

2:49 

3*02 

3*15 

3*35 

3*51 

4*04 

4*15 

4*20 

4*35 

■4*5CP 


Rout*  "B" 

(Monday  thru  Saturday) 


Lt  San  Antonio 
At  Laredo 
Lt  Larado 
Ar  Mareadas  Airport 
Lt  Mareadas  Airport 
Ar  Marcadas-Town 
Weslaco 
Donna 
Alano 
San  Juan 
Pharr 
McAllan 
Mission 
Ar  Edinburg 
Ar  Elsa 
Ar  Edcouch 
Ar  LaVllla 
Ar  Santa  Rom 
Ar  LaFaria 
Ar  Rarllngen-Town 
Ar  San  Benito 
Ar  C cabas 
Ar  Sebastian 
Ar  Lyford 
Ar  RaynondTllle 
Ar  Brownsville 
Lt  BrcsrnsviH* 

Ar  Harlingen  Airport 
Lt  Harlingen  Airport 
Ar  San  Antonio 


Plight  Truck  Truck 
B-l  Route-2  Route-4 


Ar 

lr 

Ar 

Ar 

Ar 

Ar 

At 


$*kL 

l\ 


597  92  88 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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xudh It  A*-2 

a 


FLIGHT  EQUIPMENT  INVENTOR! 
(September  30,  1946) 


AIRCRAFT 

1  -  Noorduyn  Plane  -  NC  59963 

$  16,500.00 

1  -  Noorduyn  Plane  -  NC  64932 

15,650.00 

1  -  Noorduyn  Plane  -  NC  59774 

14, 250.00 

1  -  Noorduyn  Plane  -  NC  65352 

15,650.00 

1  -  AT-6  Plane 

725.00 

AIRCRAFT  SPARE  PARTS 

12  -  30  in.  tires 

l  250.00 

16  -  Tailwheel  Tires  -  4  tubes 

54.00 

3  -  Spare  Tailwheels 

30.00 

4  -  Spare  Main  Gear  Wheels  -  6  tubes 

54.00 

1  -  Cockpit  Light 

3.00 

3  -  Dir.  Gyros 

75.00 

8  -  Tailwheel  Bearings 

14-00 

4  -  Cargo  Tie  Downs 

86.00 

2  -  Complete  Inst.  Panels 

_ I. 500. 00 

Ready  for  Installation 

ENGINES  AND  SPARE  PARTS 

3  -  R- 1340- AN  1  majored  Engines 

$  4,017.00 

ready  for  installation 

4  -  Complete  R-1340-AN  1  Engines 

1,800.00 

to  be  used  for  parts 

60  -  Rocker  Box  Gaskets 

1.80 

40  -  Push  Rod  Packings 

1.20 

2  -  Hyd.  Pumps 

15.00 

4  -  Hand  Primers 

12.00 

1  -  Wobble  Pump 

20.00 

4  -  C  20  Starters 

110.00 

4  -  Voltage  Regulators 

12.00 

12  -  Primer  Lines 

3.00 

3  -  Fuel  Pumps 

45.00 

3  -  Vacuum  P’mps 

45-00 

2  -  B-4  Soloniods 

4.00 

4  -  Booster  Coils 

15.00 

6  -  Starter  Engaging  Soloniods 

24.00 

12  -  Control  Rod  End  Bearings 

12.00 

2  -  M-3  Generators 

50.00 

1  -  Air  Compressor 

340.06 

1-20  Grl.  Oil  Tank 

20.00 

3  lbs.  Alum.  Sheeting 

1.93 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Washers,  various 

465.00 

small  replacements 

PROPKLL0R  SPARE  PARTS 

1  -  Prop.  Gov. 

$  15.00 

2  -  12  D  40-211  Props  (Complete  &  Majored) 

250.00 

3  -  Complete  sets  of  Prop.  Seals 

_ iAiPO 

RADIO  SPARE  EQUIPMENT 

4  -  Phones 

9  13.00 

1  -  348  Rec. 

65.00 

1  -  A.D.F. 

250.00 

2  -  522  Trans.  Rec. 

150.00 

4  -  Jack  Boxes 

12.00 

*  62,775.00 


2,066.00 


7,013.99 


279.00 


490-00 


TOTAL 


Since  September  30,  3  additional  R-1340-AN  1  engines  have  been  purchased.  One  was 
army  majored  and  will  be  used  for  parts,  the  other  two  are  being  majored  by  Southwest 
Air-motive,  Dallas. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Page  5 

INVENTORY  OF  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

1 — De-Vilbiss — Air  transformer  for  air  gun .  $  36.00 

1 — Binks  Air  spray  gun  #9  complete  with  1  qt. 

can — extra  tip  .  23.00 

50  ft. — 1  inch  air  hose  with  fittings .  14.90 

1 — Portable  air  driven  pneumatic  tool  kit  com¬ 
plete — Aero  No.  2 .  113.50 

1 — Allen  electric  24  volt  battery  charger  com¬ 
plete  .  32.50 

1 — Hamilton  Tool  Co.  Drill  Press  (%  press) .  26.00 

1 — Marquette  Aircraft  Welding  kit  complete 

with  hose  and  2  regulators  (50^  Dual  air  hose)  59.54 

1 — Tru-Flate  Tire  Gauge - 3.50 

1 — Skill  Drill  %"  complete  (Electric) .  60.00 

1 — Aero  high  pressure  pump  complete  with 

fittings  .  15.00 

1 — Wilton  bench  type  vise .  16.50 

1 — Bench  Grinder — K-522 — *4  H.  P.  (Skill) .  65.00 

1 — Floor  Type — Atlas  Drill  press  No.  73 — 

Vs  H.  P .  126.99 

1 — Air  Duster .  1.25 

1 — Five-ton  hydraulic  jack .  15.70 

1 — Twenty-ton  hydraulic  jack. .  39.60 

1 — Voltmeter  tester .  25.00 

Various  Equipment  Purchased  from  War  Sur¬ 
plus  .  176.00 

3 — Maintenance  Boards .  30.00 

1 — Voltmeter  Tester .  25.00 

5 — Dope  Brushes .  14.03 

100  ft.  Water  hose .  19.28 

Wash  brooms  and  fiber  brooms .  34.25 

1 —  Engine  overhaul  stand .  50.00 

2 —  Fire  Extinguishers  (CO-2) . 96.00 

1 — Arbor  Press .  14.00 
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1 — Aircraft  Kit . 10.00 

1 — Ingersoll  Rand  Air  Compressor .  340.06 

Total  Shop  Equipment .  $1,482.60 


PERSONNEL 

Annual 

Payroll 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr.,  President  and  Treasurer  $2,400.00 


Larry  G.  Denman,  Jr.,  Secretary .  — 

Wilbur  H.  Turner,  Chief  of  Flight  Operations....  4,160.00 

Zibnan  G.  Smith,  Chief  of  Maintenance .  3,900.00 

Richard  H.  Downing,  Pilot .  3,900.00 

Arthur  T.  Erickson,  Pilot . . .  3,900.00 

Edgar  A.  Fear,  Pilot .  3,900.00 

William  M.  Arnold,  Mechanic .  2,700.00 

Walter  F.  Medina,  Apprentice  Mechanic  1,300.00 


10936  Exhibit  AN-2 
Page  6 

BEGINNING  OF  CONTRACT 
FREIGHT  OPERATIONS 

To  maintain  scheduled  air  delivery  of  papers  is  costly. 
From  the  long  run  viewpoint  it  is  a  progressive  step  well 
worth  the  cost.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  the  return 
of  the  airplanes  empty  is  inefficient.  Hence,  now  that  the 
operating  problems  are  becoming  routine,  Airnews  is  look¬ 
ing  toward  developing  inbound  payloads.  The  first  step 
in  this  operation  is  a  contract  with  Airborne  Wholesalers, 
Inc.  of  Corpus  Christi,  to  haul  loads  of  fresh  shrimp  into 
San  Antonio  where  it  is  featured  by  leading  restaurants. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  contract  will  grow  in  importance 
as  public  acceptance  of  the  produce  grows. 

Similarly,  tree-ripened  citrus  products  and  fresh  produce 
from  the  Valley  can  be  flown  into  San  Antonio.  Manufac- 
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tured  goods  and  other  items  are  beginning  to  develop  into 
air  freight  potentials  for  Airnews  service. 

10937  Exhibit  AN-2 

Page  7 

CONTRACT  FREIGHT  RATES 

The  following  charges  have  been  adopted  for  air  freight 
services  to  be  performed  on  contract  by  Airnews,  Inc. 
Rates  were  established  that  would  permit  a  “break-even” 
operation  in  view  of  foreseeable  potentials.  Profit  is  sec¬ 
ondary  in  the  Airnews  operation.  Maximum  service  to 
the  area  and  the  paper  is  the  primary  motive. 

Airnews’  contract  for  carrying  the  paper  of  its  parent 
company  is  based  on  a  charge  of  35  cents  per  airplane 
mile  for  outbound  operations  only.  This  amount  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  circulation  department  as  the  ma-rimum 
value  of  the  service  to  them,  even  in  view  of  future  bene¬ 
fits  of  extensive  south  Texas  circulation. 

Contracts  with  the  Express  and  with  all  other  shippers 
are  on  an  airport-to-airport  basis.  Loads  are  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  aircraft,  and  restrictions  are  placed 
against  explosives,  dangerous  acids,  or  other  items  harmful 
to  the  public,  crew,  or  plane. 

SHIPMENTS  LESS  THAN  100  LBS. 

TAKE  100  LB.  RATE 

100  lbs.  to  249  lbs.  @60  ^  per  ton-mile  rate 

250  lbs.  to  499  lbs.  @  52 y2f  per  ton-mile  rate 

500  lbs.  to  999  lbs.  @45  f  per  ton-mile  rate 

1000  lbs.  to  1499  lbs.  @  37 per  ton-mile  rate 

1500  lbs.  and  over  @30  $  per  ton-mile  rate 
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10938  Exhibit  AN-2 
Page  8 

REPOET  OF  MILEAGE  AND  TRAFFIC  DATA 


Mileage  Flown 

Revenue  Miles 

September 

1946 

Total 
to  Date 

Exclusive  Property  . 

25,545 

53,210 

Non-Revenue  Miles  . 

336 

991 

!  Total  Miles  Flown . 

Percent  Non-Revenue  Miles  to 

25,881 

54,201 

Total  Miles  Flown . 

Ton-Miles  of  Traffic 

1.30% 

1.83% 

Freight  . 

7,859 

16,572 

Available  Ton-Miles . 

Percent  Revenue  to  Available  Ton- 

19,910 

41,722 

Miles . 

Average  Traffic  Loads 

39.47% 

39.72% 

Freight . 

Performance  and  Utilization 
Factors 

Average  Daily  Frequency  of  One- 

651 

655 

Way  Trips  Over  System . 

Daily  Utilization  of  Owned  Rev¬ 
enue  Producing  Aircraft 

1.08 

1.08 

Average  Revenue  Hours  Flown 

2:14 

2:13 

Average  Total  Hours  Flown.... 

2:16 

2:16 

Average  Total  Miles  Flown . 

Schedule  Performance 

258.0 

260.6 

Miles  Scheduled  . 

25,545 

53,210 

Scheduled  Miles  Flown . 

25,545 

53,210 

Percent  Completed . 

100% 

100% 
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September  Total 

1946  to  Date 

Miscellaneous 

Aircraft  Revenue  Hours  .  222:50  466:59 

Weighted  Average  Route  Mileage 
in  Operation .  439  439 

The  above  information  is  based  on  carrier’s  records  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  August  and  September  while  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  as  Airnews,  Inc.  The  only  traffic  car¬ 
ried  during  the  period  was  the  daily  flights  with  the 
Evening  News  and  the  Saturday  flights  with  the  Sunday 
Express. 

Performance  averages  include  all  four  Norduyns,  only 
two  of  which  operate  daily,  but  exclude  the  AT-6  which  is 
not  used  for  revenue  flights. 


m  i  smmm?  ss&s  gsgemst 
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bfclkAt  AM-2 


ADUttMS,  ISC. 
stauxkit  or  cperajkhs 
AOGOST  1,  1946  to  SZPTWBZB  30,  1946 


Account 

Iiabir 


QPERATUC  REVENUE 

303  Transportation  Revenue  -  Freight 

0PERAHIIG  EXPENSES 
7 lying  Operations 

Captains  and  Senior  Pilots 
Aircraft  Engine  Fuels 
Aircraft  Engine  Fuel  Taxes 
Aircraft  Engine  Oils 
Aircraft  Engine  Oil  Taxes 

Baa  age  to  Flight  Equipment  -  Reserve  Provision 
Other  Insurance  -  Flight  Equipment 
Employees  Compensation  and  Other  Insurance 
Other  Flying  Operations  Expenses 
Total  Flying  Operations 

Ground  Operations 
Service  Employees 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Servicing  Supplies  and  Expenses 
Employees  Ccaipensation  and  Other  Insurance 
Other  Ground  Operation  Expenses 
Total  Ground  Operations 


Flight  Equipment  Maintenance  -  Directi 
Aircraft  Repairs  -  Direct  Labor 
Aircraft  Repairs  -  Materials  and  Outside  Repairs 
Aircraft  Engine  Repairs  -  Direct  Labor 
Aircraft  Engine  Repairs  -  Materials  and  Outside  Repairs 
Aircraft  Engine  Repair*  -  Reserve  Provision 
Aircseft  Instrument  Repairs  -  Direct  Labor 
Aircraft  Instrument  Repairs  -  Materials  and  Outside  Repairs 
Aircraft  Propeller  Repairs  -  Direct  Labor 
Airca-aft  Propeller  Repairs  -  Materials  and  Outside  Repairs 
Aircraft  Radio  Repairs  -  Materials  and  Outside  Repairs 
Other  Flight  Equipment  Maintenance  Expense 

Total  Flight  Equipment  Maintenance  -  Direct 


Equipaent  Maintenance  -  Indirect! 

Employees  Compensation  and  Other  Insurance 

General,  and  Adalnl strati  ve  i 

General  Officers  and  Executive  Salaries 
Office  Supplies  and  Expenses 
Gensi-al  Taxes 

Total  General  and  Administrative 
850  Depreciation  -  Operating  Property  and  Equipment 
955  Extension  and  Development  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expenses 


let  Loos  from  August  1,  1946,  to  September  30,  1946 


Cents  Par 

September 

Total 

Rev.  Mile 

1946 

To  Date 

To  Date 

>  4,166.05 

$  8,889.30 

16.71 

>  1,321.67 

$  2,766.67 

5.20 

859.58 

1,778.32 

3.34 

101.25 

207.09 

.39 

209.84 

400.45 

.75 

17.10 

32-74 

.06 

523.13 

1,046.26 

1.97 

194.56 

389.12 

.73 

57.58 

120.53 

.23 

_ _ Ju 2fi 

T - LU& 

__*fiS 

>  3,291.41 

1  6,784.78 

12.75 

>  238.80 

$  571.70 

1.07 

13.97 

27.25 

.05 

122.84 

418.17 

.79 

10.40 

24.90 

.05 

-9- 

7.50 

.01 

| 386.01 

$  1,049.52 

1.97 

>  237.59 

>  374-35 

.70 

93.18 

603.56 

1.13 

82.11 

243.25 

.46 

13.44 

272.44 

.51 

451.34 

928.21 

1.74 

1.88 

10.63 

.02 

-0- 

25.00 

.05 

-0- 

11.67 

.02 

-0- 

15.00 

.03 

38.50 

38.50 

.07 

- 

_ JSL.7Q 

.-*06 

*  919.24 

>  2,555.31 

4.80 

$  14.01 

>  27.88 

.05  • 

>  200.00 

$  400.00 

.75 

25.45 

35.95 

.07 

_ — 

>  272.03 

_ _ 

1  51205 

$  1,060.32 

$  2,116.73 

3.98 

fJuSW.W 

-6*32 

>  7.843.02 

>15.329.19 

28.81  _ 

1  J.S7S.S7 

12.10 

3iM\ 
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Exhibit  l*-3 
PM*  1 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SERVICE 


Equipment 


The  Norduyn  is  the  best  plane  available  today  for  the  type  of 
service  being  rendered.  Even  today,  however,  Airnews  could  use  a  plane 
with  twice  to  three  times  the  1650  lb.  payload  of  the  Norsemen. 

Steps  are  being  taken  at  this  time  to  check  engineering  data 
on  the  Nordpyn  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  payload,  possibly  as  much 
as  700  lbs. 

For  night  and  instrument  operations,  multi-engined  equipment 
is  advisable.  A  twin-engined  plane  with  a  payload  of  3500  to  4000  lbs. 
for  this  operation,  yet  capable  of  operating  at  direct  flight  costs  less 
than  twice  those  of  the  Norseman,  is  the  ideal  as  far  as  can  be  seen  now. 


Traffic 


Intensive  development  of  the  contract  freight  business  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  backhauls  to  San  Antonio  Is  being  planned.  A  full  time  traffic- 
salesman  is  being  sought.  He  will  develop  markets  in  San  Antonio  and 
points  north,  for  products  of  the  Corpus  and  Valley  areas.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  he  will  be  expected  to  concentrate  on  the  merchandising  of  products 
and  services  that  are  at  present  undeveloped,  needing  air  freight  services 
to  make  their  general  acceptance  possible  -  such  items  as  the  fresh  juice 
of  tree  ripenod  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Airnews  has  no  intention  of  en¬ 
tering  the  produce,  or  apy  other,  field.  However,  it  will  render  aid  in 
developing  new  markets  in  order  to  increase  traffic  potentials. 


Night  Operations 

Night  operations  over  the  route  are  among  Airnews'  future  plans. 
However,  at  the  present  time  the  only  lighted  airports  on  the  route  are  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Alice,  Brownsville  and  San  Antonio.  Beeville  has  lighting 
facilities,  but  the  field  is  still  in  the  Navy‘s  possession,  and  efforts 
to  use  the  lights  have  been  unsuccessful. 

It  is  desired  to  fly  the  morning  paper  (the  Express)  into  the 
area,  but  with  the  high  percentage  of  fog  along  the  coast  at  night,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  start  the  operation  until  alternate  airports  In  the  in¬ 
terior  are  available;  for  example,  Beeville,  Harlingen,  Mercedes,  Kings¬ 
ville  or  McAllen. 
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Page  5 

EXAMPLES  OF  CONNECTIONS  WITH 
OTHER  CARRIERS* 

(Schedules  as  of  October  1,  1946) 

Incoming  Flights  to  Connect  Airnews’  Flights  A-l  and  B-l 

Trips  Arriving  San  Antonio  From 
American  Airlines  7 :45A  Boston,  N.  Y.,  Washington, 

Dallas 

6:24A  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Tulsa,  Ft.  Worth 

Braniff  Airways  8:57A  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Wichita, 

Oklahoma  City 

8:46A  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas 
8 :55A  Houston,  Austin 

Eastern  Air  Lines  2:00A  Philadelphia,  Washington, 

Atlanta,  New  Orleans 

Incoming  Flights  to  Connect  Airnews’  Flights  A-2  and  B-2 

Trips  Arriving  San  Antonio  From 

Braniff  Airways  4:27P  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City,  Ft.  Worth 

7 :49P  Denver,  Amarillo,  Wichita  Falls, 
Waco,  Austin 

9:41P  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas 
11-.25P  Houston,  Austin 
Continental  Air  Lines  5 :39P  El  Paso 

10:33P  Albuquerque,  Lubbock,  Midland, 
San  Angelo 

Eastern  Air  Lines  9:05P  Philadelphia,  Washington, 

Atlanta,  New  Orleans 

Incoming  Flight  to  Connect  Airnews’  Truck  Trip  3 

Trips  Arriving  Corpus  Christi  From 

Eastern  Air  Lines  7 :03A  Boston,  Newark,  Washington, 

Atlanta,  Houston 


*  American  Aviation  Air  Traffic  Guide. 
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Incoming  Flights  to  Connect  Airnews’  Truck  Trip  7 

Trips  Arriving  Corpus  Christi  From 
Braniff  Airways  5 :42P  Chicago,  Denver,  San  Antonio 

Eastern  Air  Lines  4 :33P  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Beaumont, 

Port  Arthur 

Airnews’  Flights  A-l  and  B-l  to  Connect  Outbound 

Trips  Departing  San  Antonio  To 
American  Airlines  7 :20P  Ft.  Worth,  Memphis,  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York 

8:51P  Dallas,  Nashville,  Washington, 
Boston 

Braniff  Airways  7:10P  Austin,  Houston,  Galveston 

8 :00P  Laredo 

11 :10P  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Chicago 

Continental  Air  Lines  8 :00P  El  Paso 

Airnews’  Flights  A-2  and  B-2  to  Connect  Outbound 

Trips  Departing  San  Antonio  To 

Braniff  Airways  11:00A  Ft.  Worth,  Amarillo,  Denver, 

Chicago 

Airnews’  Truck  Trip  3  to  Connect  Outbound 

Trips  Departing  Corpus  Christi  To 

Eastern  Air  Lines  6 :30P  Houston,  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur, 

Atlanta 
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Page  6 

ESTIMATE  OF  MILEAGE  AND 
TRAFFIC  DATA 

Mileage  Flown 
Revenue  Miles 

Mail  and  Property  only  .  44,456 

Non-Revenue  Miles  . 814 

Total  Miles  Flown .  45,270 

Per  cent  Non-Revenue  Miles  to  Total  Miles 
Flown  .  1.83% 

Ton-Miles  of  Traffic 

Mail .  4,396 

Freight .  34,645 

Total  Ton-Miles  Flown .  39,041 

Available  Ton-Miles .  50,013 

Per  cent  Revenue  to  Available  Ton-Miles .  78.06% 

Average  Traffic  Loads 

Mail  . .  198 

Freight .  1,600 

Performance  and  Utilization  Factors 
Average  Daily  Frequency  of  One-Way  Trips 

Over  System .  8.33 

Daily  Utilization  of  Owned  Revenue  Aircraft 

Average  Revenue  Hours  Flown. .  2:51 

Average  Total  Hours  Flown .  2 :54 

Average  Total  Miles  Flown .  332.6 

Schedule  Performance 

Miles  Scheduled .  46,308 

Scheduled  Miles  Flown .  44,456 

Per  cent  Completed .  96.0% 

Miscellaneous 

Aircraft  Revenue  Hours . . 387:55 

Weighted  Averages  Route  Miles  in  Operation....  454 
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The  above  computation  is  an  estimated  average  of  the 
first  twelve  months  of  operation.  Loads  are  based  on  an 
estimated  increase  in  the  permissible  payload  of  the  Nor- 
duyns  to  2250  lbs. 

10949  Exhibit  AN-3 

Page  7 

ESTIMATE  OF  COSTS  AND  REVENUE 


Per 

Cents  Per 

Month 

Revenue  Mile 

Operating  Revenue 

Freight . 

$12,125.75 

27.28 

Mail . 

4,445.60 

10.00 

Total  Operating  Revenue 

$16,571.35 

37.28 

Operating  Expenses 

Aircraft  Operating  Expenses 

Flving  Operations  . 

$  6,237.18 

14.03 

Flight  Equipment  Mainte- 

nance — Direct  . 

2,133.89 

4.80 

Depreciation  —  Flight  Equip- 

ment  . 

1,773.79 

3.98 

Total  . 

$10,144.86 

22.81 

Ground  and  Indirect  Expenses 

Ground  Operations . 

$  791.31 

1.78 

Ground  Equipment  Mainte- 

nance — Direct  . 

200.00 

.45 

Equipment  Maintenance — In- 

direct  . 

66.68 

.15 

Depreciation — Ground  Equip- 

ment  . 

250.00 

.56 

Traffic  and  Sales . 

500.00 

1.12 

Advertising  and  Publicity . 

300.00 

.67 

General  and  Administrative.... 

475.00 

1.07 

Total . 

$  2,582.99 

5.77 
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Per 

Cents  Per 

Month  ] 

Revenue  Mile 

Total  Flight  Operating 

Expenses  . 

$12,727.85 

28.58 

Truck  Operation  Expense . 

$  2,265.36 

5.10 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

$14,993.21 

33.68 

Net  Operating  Income . 

$  1,578.14 

3.60 

Note:  Per  cent  of  Revenue 

from 

Newspapers  . 

.  47% 

Contract  Freight  . 

.  26% 

Mail  . 

.  27% 

10950  Exhibit  AN-3 
Page  8 

EXPLANATION  OF  ESTIMATES  OF  MILEAGE 
AND  TRAFFIC,  AND  COST  OF 
REVENUE  COMPUTATIONS 

Revenue  miles: — estimated  at  96%  of  scheduled  miles,  no 
extra  sections  or  charter  trips. 

Non-revenue  miles: — based  on  present  operating  average 
of  1.83%. 

Ton-miles  of  mail: — based  upon  computation  on  page  4, 
Exhibit  AN-4. 

Ton-Miles  of  freight: — based  upon  2000  lb  average  load 
of  newspapers  on  all  outbound  flights;  average  60% 
load  factor  on  inbound  flights  with  contract  freight. 

Freight  revenue: — based  upon  present  contract  price  of 
35^  per  airplane  mile  outbound  only  for  carrying  of 
newspapers;  average  35^  per  ton-mile  rate  from  con¬ 
tract  freight  operations  assuming  greatest  percentage 
of  loads  to  be  1500  lb.  or  over. 

Mail  Revenue: — estimated  at  10^  per  airplane  mile  with 
no  additional  charge  for  truck  operations.  This  figure 
is  in  a  class  with  the  rates  paid  Continental  and 
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1  Colonial  and  is  much  lower  than  the  rates  authorized 
for  Pioneer  and  All  American.  The  ton-mile  base  rate 
applied  to  the  major  trunk  lines  is  only  40%  lower  than 
this  rate,  yet  these  carriers  do  not  provide  truck  de¬ 
livery  of  the  mail  even  to  the  nearest  city. 

Flying  operations  expense: — increased  10%  over  present 
costs  because  of  night  operations. 

Flight  equipment  maintenance  —  direct :  —  based  upon 
present  costs. 

Depreciation — flight  equipment : — depreciation  on  addi¬ 
tional  plane  offset  by  increase  in  usage  of  all  planes. 

Ground  operations: — decreased  10%  under  present  cost 
rate  due  to  increased  operation. 

Ground  equipment  maintenance — direct : — estimated. 

Equipment  maintenance — indirect : — estimated. 

Depreciation — ground  equipment : — increased  to  provide 
for  depreciation  in  15  years  of  $40,000  hangar  to  be 
built  soon. 

Traffic  and  sales: — $500  provided  for  salary  and  expenses 
of  full-time  traffic-salesman  to  develop  contract  freight 
back-hauls. 

Advertising  and  publicity: — advertising  to  promote  use  of 
air  mail  only  item  needed. 

General  and  administrative : — increased  to  provide  for  ad¬ 
dition  of  full-time  accountant. 

Truck  operation  expense: — computed  from  scheduled  mile¬ 
age  at  present  known  costs  of  $.084208  per  truck  mile. 
This  amount  covers  salaries,  fuel,  oil,  grease,  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair,  insurance,  and  depreciation. 
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10953  Exhibit  AN-4 

Page  1 

THE  SOUTH  TEXAS  AREA 

The  south  Texas  area  with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
this  application  and  exhibits  is  roughly  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Maine.  It  embraces  the  third  richest  citrus  area 
of  the  country,  one  of  the  greatest  cattle  areas,  and  sec¬ 
tions  rich  in  oil  and  cotton.  Most  of  the  products  that 
make  the  state  of  Texas  the  great  state  it  is  are  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  area  from  San  Antonio  east  to  the  Gulf 
coast  and  south  to  the  Mexican  border. 

To  quote  a  series  of  applicable  statistics  from  the  1945-6 
Texas  Almanac,  the  13  counties  directly  served  by  Aimews, 
Inc.  have  500,000  head  of  cattle  (mostly  beef  cattle)  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  10%  of  the  total  Texas  herd  in  1940.  Oil 
production  in  1944  was  nearly  47  million  barrels  or  about 
7%  of  the  total  Texas  yield.  In  both  cattle  and  oil,  Texas 
leads  the  nation. 

In  1943  the  taxable  property  of  the  area  exceeded  a 
billion  dollars  and  represented  over  10%  of  the  total  Texas 
valuation.  Building  permits  in  the  war  year  1944  totaled 
nearly  8  million  dollars  or  24%  of  Texas  construction.  And 
speaking  of  the  war,  government  contracts  for  supplies 
and  facilities  let  in  the  area  was  $7,708,271  or  nearly  5% 
of  the  Texas  total. 

Annual  income  of  the  area  (1945)  was  $850,913,000. 
Bank  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  totaled 
$476,103,000.  There  are  19  colleges  and  junior  colleges 
located  in  the  area  with  a  1944-5  enrollment  of  5,436 
students. 

But  it  is  in  citrus  production  that  the  region  really 
steps  out.  In  total  citrus  crop  it  runs  behind  Florida 
and  California,  but  in  grapefruit  it  ranks  second  only  to 
Florida.  “Texas  pinks”  are  known  to  breakfast  tables 
throughout  the  country,  and  are  rated  as  superior  in  flavor 
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and  juice  content  to  regular  grapefruit  as  are  Texas  T-bone 
steaks  to  Yankee  “drug-store  cubed  steaks”. 

In  the  1944-45  season  the  “Magic  Valley”  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  River  (that  section  embracing  Cameron  and 
Hidalgo  counties  and  extending  from  Brownsville  to  Mis¬ 
sion,  about  80  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide)  shipped 
20,150,000  boxes  of  grapefruit,  yet  canned  the  juice  of 
45%  of  the  total  crop  valued  at  $28,210,000.  The  1943 
figure  for  carlot  shipments  was  15,155,  and  that  was  a 
year  of  universal  car  shortage.  The  same  year  2,393 
truck  loads  left  the  Valley. 

10955  Exhibit  AN-4 

Page  3 


The  secondary  crop — oranges — was  valued  at  only 
$9,048,000  for  the  1944-5  season.  Some  3,850,000  boxes 
filling  4,525  cars  and  trucks  were  shipped.  Of  other  citrus 
products  119  cars  of  tangerines,  38  cars  of  lemons,  and 
some  limes  added  to  the  total  citrus  production. 

The  Valley  produces  13%  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Texas  crops.  Cameron  County  rates  as  one  of  the  most 
intensively  cultivated  areas  in  the  world  with  150,000  acres 
irrigated  from  the  Rio  Grande.  That  its  productivity  is 
not  limited  to  citrus  is  shown  by  the  53,373  bales  of  cotton 
marketed  in  1945. 

A  line-up  of  the  counties  that  comprise  the  area  along 
with  the  featured  production  of  each  follows: 


Bee : 

Cameron : 
De  Witt: 


Goliad : 
Hidalgo : 


oil  and  cotton  (3,711  bales) 
citrus,  cotton,  tourist  center,  seafoods 
20%  of  the  Texas  turkey  crop 
(500,000),  oil,  cotton  (6,003  bales)  and 
truck  garden  products  (125-150  cars 
tomatoes) 

beef  and  dairy  cattle 
citrus,  oil,  cotton  (40,405  bales),  tour¬ 
ist  center,  large  scale  cattle  ranching 
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Jim  Wells : 
Karnes : 
Kleberg : 


Nueces  : 

/Saw  Patricio: 
Victoria : 
Willacy: 


oil,  cotton  (6,766  bales) 
oil,  cotton  (11,339  bales) 
cattle  (largest  portion  of  mammoth 
King  Ranch),  cotton,  one  of  largest 
breeders  of  thorough-bred  horses  in 
United  States  (Kentucky  Derby  win¬ 
ner  ‘‘Assault”) 

oil,  cotton  (54,273  bales),  seafoods 
oil,  cotton  (30,547  bales) 
cotton  (7,623  bales),  beef  cattle 
citrus,  cotton  (27,525  bales),  beef 
cattle 
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ESTIMATE  OF  AIR  MAIL  POTENTIAL 

There  follows  a  step-by-step  procedure  by  which  the 
air  mail  potential  over  the  proposed  routes  of  Airnews, 
Inc.  is  computed. 

Basis  for  this  computation  is  the  survey  made  by  R.  C. 
Whitehead,  Assistant  Advertising  Director  of  the  Ex¬ 
press.  His  survey  covered  business  houses  and  postmas¬ 
ters  at  34  of  the  53  communities  not  now  receiving  air  mail 
service.  The  estimates  are  shown  in  the  tabulation  on 
page  5,  Exhibit  AN-4.  The  totals  of  the  weekly  air  mail 
pounds  originating  at  off-airline  points  on  each  route 
follow : 


Route  A — Beeville  sector  .  168  lbs —  28  lbs/day 

Route  A — Corpus  sector .  116  lbs —  19  lbs/day 

Route  B — Valley  .  1485  lbs — 248  lbs/day 

Adjustment  for  anticipated  increase  in  air  mail  usage 
due  to  availability  of  new  direct  air  mail  service: 

_  i. 

Route  A — Beeville  sector  ..  28  lbs  x  3  =  84  lbs/day 

Route  A — Corpus  sector  ....  19  lbs  x  3  =  57  lbs/day 

Route  B — Valley  .  248  lbs  x  1.75  =  434  lbs/day 
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Adjustment  for  anticipated  increase  in  air  mail  usage 
due  to  recent  reduction  in  postage  to  5^  (Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Gael  Sullivan  has  publicly  stated  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  five  times  increase  by  1948.  This  may  be  too 
great  an  estimate  for  this  particular  section  of  the  country, 
but  we  conservatively  predict  a  doubling  in  usage.) 

Route  A — Beeville  sector  ....  84  lbs  x  2  =  158  lbs/day 

Route  A — Corpus  sector  ....  57  lbs  x  2  =  114  lbs/day 

Route  B— Valley  .  434  lbs  x  2  =  868  lbs/day 

Adjustment  for  portion  of  air  mail  from  subject  com¬ 
munities  that  will  move  over  Airnews’  routes.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  about  one-third  of  air  mail  originating  in  the  Valley 
may  be  as  conveniently  routed  through  Brownsville  gate¬ 
way  as  by  being  flown  into  San  Antonio  for  trans-ship¬ 
ment.  About  one-fourth  of  the  air  mail  originating  in  the 
Corpus  sector  may  conveniently  move  through  the  Corpus 
gateway. 

Route  A — Beeville  sector....  168  lbsxl  =168  lbs/day 

Route  A — Corpus  sector....  114  lbs  x  .75  =  86  lbs/day 

Route  B— Valley  .  868  lbs  x  .67  =  582  lbs/day 

Computation  of  ton-miles  per  month  follows: 


Route  A — Beeville  sector 

168  lbsx  90  miles  x  27  days  =  204  ton-miles 
Route  A — Corpus  sector 

86  lbsx  140  miles x 27  days=  163  ton-miles 
Route  B — Valley 

582  lbsx 273  miles x 27  days  =  2145  ton-miles 

Originated  ton-miles  .  2,512 

Plus  estimated  inbound  (75%) .  1,884 


Total  monthly  ton-miles .  4,396 


fTtTUticu  t.t*  «#  i *u 
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REPORT  QT  MAIL  TEST  SURVEY 


During  July,  R.  C.  Whitehead,  assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Express  Publishing  Co.,  conducted  a  survey  of  the  adequacy  of  air  mail 
service  in  38  of  the  54  communities  being  served  by  Airnews 1  plane- truck 
delivery  system.  In  conducting  this  survey,  Whitehead  interviewed  post¬ 
masters,  business  houses,  city  officials  and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Consensus  of  opinion  of  each  community  is  indicated  in  the  last 
columns  of  Exhibit  AN-4  Page  5.  Estimate  of  present  air  Mji  poundage  gen¬ 
erated  in  each  community  is  also  indicated  on  the  same  page.  This  is  a 
conservative  estimate  by  each  postmaster  and  was  made  at  the  year's  lowest 
ebb  of  the  business  and  tourist  activity.  For  example,  during  the  season 
from  October  to  June  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  citrus  packing  houses 
work  day  and  night.  Each  day  they  must  air  mail  revised  price  and  quanti¬ 
ty  lists  to  hundreds  of  produce  houses  throughout  the  United  States. 

Similar  estimates  of  hotel  registrations  contained  on  the  same 
page  reflect  the  average  at  the  quietest  season  of  the  year. 


A  prime  feature  of  Whitehead's  survey  was  a  test  mailing  in 
which  air  mail  and  regular  mail  letters  were  mailed  from  each  community 
to  representatives  in  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  New 
Tork.  Graphic  studies  of  the  results  of  the  mailings  are  included  on  the 
following  five  pages. 

Time  and  date  of  mailing  was  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  en¬ 
closed  in  the  envelope  and  mailed  at  the  post  office  in  each  town.  Mail¬ 
ings  in  most  of  the  Valley  towns  show  the  air  mail  service  from  those 
communities  at  its  beet,  as  the  letters  were  mailed  just  prior  to  being 
picked  up  by  the  special  air  mail  delivery  truck  making  its  once-a-day 
trip  from  Brownsville.  In  other  communities  in  the  Upper  Valley  and  in 
the  Corpus  Christi-BeeviUe  area,  air  mail  is  placed  on  trains  or  buses. 

On  receipt  of  these  letters,  the  addressees  noted  date  and  hour 
of  arrival  and  returned  then  to  the  Express  Publishing  Co. 


CHART  Of  RESULTS  Of  TEST  MAILING  SURVEY 

SOUTH  TEXAS  POINTS  TO  DALLAS 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


from  the  original  bound  volume 


CHART  Of  RESULTS  OF  TEST  MAILING  SURVEY 

SOUTH  TEXAS  POINTS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 


CHART  Of  RESULTS  Of  TEST  MAILING  SURVEY 

SOUTH  TEXAS  POINTS  TO  LOS  ANGELES 


3: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


from  the  original  bound  volume 


CHART  OF  RESULTS  OF  TEST  MAILING  SURVEY 

SOUTH  TEXAS  POINTS  TO  HEW  YORK 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 


T  Of  RESULTS  Of  TEST  MAIL  WO  SURVEY 

HH  TEXAS  POINTS  TO  CHICAGO 
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SUMMARY 


Exhibit  AN-5 

Page  1 


Airnews'  Proposal  .  .  . 

The  application  of  Airnews,  Inc.  in  this  proceeding  pro¬ 
poses  several  unusual  features.  In  this  first  place,  the 
application  is  for  a  combined  airplane  and  truck  opera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  surface  operation  is  supplementary  to, 
but  an  important  adjunct  of  the  air  operation. 

The  speed  of  delivery  in  the  combined  operation  exceeds 
that  possible  with  either  medium  above.  Even  air  mail 
pickup  service  could  not  serve  all  of  the  communities  pro¬ 
posed  herein  for  service  as  consistently,  as  effectively,  as 
flexibly,  as  dependably,  or  as  speedily  as  the  combination 
of  Airnews'  Norduyns  and  ton  trucks  is  actually  doing  at 
this  time. 

Furthermore,  no  new  applicant  for  a  certificated  air 
route  ever  came  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with 
a  guaranteed  income  from  non  air-mail  sources  of  nearly 
half  of  the  total  estimated  revenue.  Through  its  contract 
with  its  parent  company  for  the  carrying  of  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  Airnews  is  assured  of  this  revenue. 

Airnews  Is  Fit,  Willing  and  Able  . . . 

With  the  financial  backing  of  the  82  year  old  Express 
Publishing  Company,  with  its  established  reputation, 
Airnews,  Inc.  is  capable  of  sustained  operation.  It  is 
not  a  whim,  for  now  that  the  service  is  established,  the 
newspapers  of  the  parent  company  must  continue  to  be 
delivered  by  air. 

That  Airnews  is  pressing  its  present  case  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  evidence  of  its  willingness. 

Its  going  on  four  months  of  operation  with  an  enviable 
record  for  consistent  and  on-time  scheduling,  at  reason¬ 
able  costs,  with  equipment  in  excellent  condition,  and 
ample  reserves  of  spare  parts  and  accessories  speaks 
sufficiently  of  Airnews'  ability. 
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Airnews  Can  Vastly  Improve  Air  Mail  Service  in  the 
Area  ... 

To  the  54  communities  not  now  receiving  direct  air  mail 
service  for  which  Airnews  is  proposing  to  furnish  direct 
air  mail  service  in  this  proceeding,  Airnews  can  average 
a  day  saved  for  both,  outgoing  and  incoming,  air  mail. 
The  charts  of  test  mailings  included  in  Exhibit  AN-4  attest 
to  this  fact. 

Airnews  Can  Provide  Other  Needed  Services  . . . 

Through  developing  new  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  south  Texas  area,  and  by  carrying  products  to  these 
markets  and  through  contracts  with  Air  Express 

10967  Division  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  Airnews 
can  place  the  area  a  day  closer  to  the  rest  of  the 

country. 

Airnews  Offers  These  Services  at  Bargain  Prices  . . . 

Airnews  has  established  contract  freight  rates  as  low 
as  30  cents  per  ton-mile  including  restricted  pick-up  ser¬ 
vice.  These  rates  are  extremely  low  for  short-hauls  as 
judged  by  existing  air  freight. 

Airnews  is  offering  to  carry  air  mail  at  mileage  rates 
lower  than  that  paid  to  some  of  the  existing  trunk  air¬ 
lines.  Judged  on  a  ton-mile  basis  for  estimated  loads,  the 
suggested  rate  is  $1.01  per  ton-mile  as  compared  to  the 
$.60  rate  established  for  major  trunk  lines,  yet  Airnews’ 
proposal  includes  delivery  from  post  office  to  post  office. 

Airnews  Will  Serve  A  Public  Need  . . . 

For  the  south  Texas  area,  representing  conservatively 
10%  of  Texas  activity  and  productivity,  Airnews,  Inc. 
will  place  the  balance  of  the  United  States  a  day  closer. 
This  vital  and  growing  area  is  today  600  miles  from  the 
nearest  transcontinental  airline. 

10968  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adop¬ 
ted  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
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tors  of  the  Express  Publishing  Company,  held  at  their 
office  July  2,  1946,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

Resolved:  that  this  corporation  cause  to  be  formed  a 
corporation  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Airnews,  Inc., 
or  by  such  other  name  as  may  be  convenient,  with  its  pur¬ 
pose  “to  transport  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  or  other 
valuable  thing”,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.00  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  thousand  shares  of  $100.00  each  par  value, 
the  said  stock  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  corporation  under 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  the  President  may  choose, 
the  stock  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Express  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  certificates  of  stock  to  be  transferred  over 
to  it  by  the  persons  originally  named  as  subscribers. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  that  after  the  incorporation  of 
said  company  the  Express  Publishing  Company  sell  to  it 
at  cost,  amounting  to  approximately  $61,475.00,  the  air¬ 
planes,  parts,  and  other  facilities  in  connection  therewith 
recently  purchased  by  the  Express  Publishing  Company. 

Be  it  further  resolved  :  that  the  officers  of  the  Express 
Publishing  Company  are  authorized  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  from  time  to  time  as  they  deem  best  with 
Airnews,  Inc.,  for  the  transportation  of  the  newspapers 
published  by  the  Express  Publishing  Company. 

(Signed)  Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr. 

Executive  Vice-President 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  25th  day  of  November,  1946. 

(Signed)  W.  A.  Deuce 
W.  A.  Druce 
Notary  Public,  Bexar  County,  Texas. 


(Notarial  Seal) 
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AMERICAN  AIR  EXPRESS  CORPORATION 
CAB  DOCKET  NO.  810  IT  AL 
EXHIBIT  NO.  14 

Pago  3  of  43  pagos 


NUMBER  OF  AIR  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS 
BETWEEN  SELECTED  STATES*  APRIL*  1959 


Destination 

State 

Proa 

All 

States 

Proa 

Cal. 

Prca 

Ill. 

Proa 

Ind. 

Proa 

Mioh. 

Prca 

H.J. 

Proa 
I.  T. 

Prta 

Ohio 

Froa 

Pa. 

All  Air 
and 

Air  Rail 
Combined 

Humber  of 
Shipments 

California 

8.852 

1,877 

873 

85 

328 

301 

3,208 

331 

220 

Illinois 

6,551 

654 

18 

70 

332 

435 

• 

277 

276 

Indiana. 

657 

50 

47 

- 

22 

69 

3.187 

10 

38 

Michigan 

5,075 

125 

361 

24 

48 

174 

1,106 

318 

177 

New  Jersey 

1,007 

84 

257 

51 

139 

7 

49 

96 

28 

New  TorSc 

11,594 

2,361  2,606 

112 

792 

88 

343 

772 

262 

Ohio 

2,821 

171 

256 

8 

212 

206 

1,171 

65 

190 

PennaylTania 

2,195 

172 

422 

51 

215 

52 

509 

150 

84 

Total 

(All  States) 

65,900 

9,093 

8,608 

734 

3,517 

2,829 

18,832 

5.453 

2,154 

Sources  Railway  Express  Agency 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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11272  American  Air  Express  Corporation 
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Estimate  of  total  volume  of  air  cargo: 

The  growth  of  air  cargo  has  been  very  rapid,  especially 
during  the  year  1946.  Rates  have  been  reduced,  new  types 
of  commodities  have  been  carried  by  air,  and  many  new 
developments  lie  ahead  in  the  immediate  future.  An  esti¬ 
mate,  therefore,  of  the  air  cargo  potential  for  the  single 
year  1947  would  not  only  be  difficult  to  make,  but  could  quite 
easily  fall  wide  of  the  mark.  The  expansion  of  air  cargo 
traffic  in  the  period  after  1946  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
cargo  transport  facilities  and  rates,  but  is  also  a  question 
of  transforming  the  habits  and  patterns  of  thought  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  shippers  all  over  the  nation.  The 
marketing  of  air  cargo  services,  like  the  mass  marketing 
of  any  new  service,  will  necessarily  require  time.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  estimates  which  appear  below  are  to  be 
understood  to  apply  to  the  three-year  period  1947-1949. 
The  estimates  are  on  an  annual  basis,  but  are  intended 
as  an  annual  average  for  the  period. 

The  first  step  in  estimating  total  air  cargo  potential 
in  the  period  1947-1949  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  growth 
of  total  commodity  traffic  over  prewar  levels. 

Estimate  of  postwar  increase  in  commodity  traffic: 

The  following  table  provides  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  commodity  traffic  from  1939  to 
the  period  1947-1949. 
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Per  cent  increase  over  1939 


Railway  Intercity  Freight 

Freight  for-hire  Traffic, 

Year  Traffic1  Trucks^  All  Cameras 

1947  .  45.2  49.3  41.1 

1948  .  52.1  57.6  47.9 

1949  .  58.9  65.8  54.8 


1  Post-War  Traffic  Levels  (Revised  Edition),  I.  C.  C.  Statement  No. 
4440,  File  No.  314-B-5,  1944,  p.  (US. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  S3. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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The  foregoing  figures  are  based  upon  assumed  higher 
levels  of  national  income  in  the  period  1947-1949,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prewar  period.  If,  instead,  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  used  as  the  basis  of  estimation,  and  if  it  is 
assumed  that  the  index  of  industrial  production  will 
average  200  in  the  period  1947-1949,  then  the  index  of  ton- 
miles  of  all  transport  will  stand  at  approximately  160, 
with  1939=100.  (Cf.  graph  on  p.  141  of  I.  C.  C.  Statement 
No.  4440.) 

Lack  of  data  makes  it  impossible  to  come  to  a  specific 
estimate  for  railway  express  traffic.  But  the  foregoing 
considerations  and  data  permit  the  conclusion  that  rail¬ 
way  express  traffic  in  1947-1949  will  be  50  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1939. 

Factors  affecting  the  volume  of  air  cargo: 

The  primary  advantage  of  air  over  surface  transporta¬ 
tion  is  speed.  The  time  differential  in  favor  of  the  air¬ 
borne  shipment  makes  possible  smaller  inventories,  lowers 
inventory  risks,  reduces  interest  charges,  and  in  general 
improves  the  operations  and  lowers  the  costs  of  the  ship- 
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per.  The  marketing  of  many  products  is  improved  by 
utilization  of  the  speed  of  the  airplane.  Furthermore,  it 
is  to  be  anticipated  that  wholly  new  marketing  channels 
will  be  opened  as  air  cargo  movements  grow. 

The  speed  advantages  of  air  cargo,  however,  must  be 
related  to  the  price  of  the  service.  As  in  the  case  of  any 
commodity  or  service,  volume  sold  depends  on  price.  Air 
cargo  rates  are  vital  in  determining  the  volume  of  air 
cargo  transportation.  This  is  true  especially  for  two 
major  reasons:  the  existence  of  competitive  means  of 
transport,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  commodity  ship¬ 
ment  represents  business  rather  than  ultimate  consumers’ 
decisions. 

It  will  be  assumed  in  the  following  that  an  air  cargo 
rate  of  15  cents  per  ton-mile  will  prevail  in  the  period 
1947-1949. 
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Upon  this  assumption  an  estimate  of  air  cargo  potential 
will  be  developed. 

This  rate  of  15  cents  per  ton-mile  must  first  be  compared 
with  the  rates  of  surface  carriers. 

AVERAGE  RATES 

PER  TON-MILE  FOR  SURFACE  CARRIERS 
(Approximate  Figures) 


Rail  Express  .  14.0  cents 

Rail  Carloads  .  0.7  “ 

LCL  Rail .  2.0  “ 

Freight  Forwarders .  1.0  “ 

Motor  Carriers  .  4.0  “ 


Source :  See  below. 
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Rail  Express  Rates 

1.  Drawing  upon  L  C.  C.  Ex  parte  126  as  a  source, 
McDonald  and  Drew  ( Air  T ransportation  in  the  Immedi¬ 
ate  Post-War  Period ,  Curtiss-Wright,  1944  pp.  83  ff.)  re¬ 
port  that  in  1940,  “Railway  express  rates  averaged  10.25 
cents  per  ton-mile,  ranging  from  an  average  of  3.5  cents 
per  ton-mile  on  carload  express  to  28.2  cents  per  ton-mile 
for  1.  c.  1.  shipments  of  corpses.  Over  half  of  the  traffic, 
however,  moved  at  the  average  first-class  express  rate  of 
13.95  cents  per  ton-mile  while  the  remaining  traffic  moved 
at  rates  below  this  figure”. 

2.  Calculations  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  as  reported  in 
American  Aviation  for  November  1, 1945,  indicate  that  the 
average  railway  express  rate  is  16  cents  a  ton-mile. 

3.  From  I.  C.  C.  Ex  parte  163  (July  1946)  the  follow¬ 
ing  data  are  available: 

(a)  For  May  1944,  the  average  weight  per  ship¬ 

ment  1.  c.  1.  rail  express  was  56  lb ; 

■ 
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(b)  For  the  same  month,  the  average  haul  per  ship¬ 
ment  w’as  589.2  miles ; 

(c)  For  the  year  1944,  the  average  charge  per  inter¬ 
state  shipment  was  $2.30. 

From  these  figures,  an  average  rail  express  rate  of  13.94 
cents  per  ton-mile  can  be  derived. 

4.  J.  Parker  Van  Zandt  (in  Transportation  and  Na¬ 
tional  Policy y  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  1942, 
pp.  350,  351)  reports  the  average  charge  per  ton  air-mile 
at  17.6  cents  for  rail  express  parcels  and  17.1  cents  for 
first-class  express. 
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AVERAGE  RAIL  FREIGHT  RATES 
1944,  1945 


Number  of 
carloads 


Number  of  Average1  Freight 

tons  haul  revenue 


Ton-mile 

revenue 

(cents) 


1944 

Total  carload 

traffic  .  77,812,597  2,965,373,662  351  $6,956,939,440  0.67 

40,424,350  476  374,130,598  1.94 


LCL  freight  .... 

Forwarder 

traffic  .  396,547 

1945 

Total  carload 

traffic  .  73,770,867 

LCL  freight  .... 

Forwarder 

traffic  .  412,997 


7,451,320  844  68,064,838  1.08 


2,782,777,180  351  $6,563,299,959  0.67 
41,214,368  476  385,958,188  1.97 


7,466,918  844 


72,330,830  1.15 


1  Source  of  these  figures:  McDonald  ami  Drew,  op.  cit.,  p.  85  Source:  I.  C.  C. 
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AVERAGE  RATES  PER  TON-MILE, 


MOTOR  CARRIERS 


1943 


Number  of 
tons 


Average 

haul 


Freight 

revenue 


Ton-mile 

revenue 

(cents) 


Ton-miles 

;ommon 

carriers  .  77,350,568  14,865,411,173  192  $567,847,650  3.8 

Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

MOTOR  CARRIERS :  REVENUE  PER  TON-MILE 

BY  DISTRICTS 


District 

1938 

1939 

Eastern  . 

.  3.37 

3.84 

Southern  . 

.  3.49 

3.66 

Western . 

.  3.43 

4.05 

Total  . 

_  3.41 

3.88 
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Source:  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  National  Policy ,  1942,  p.  409.  The 
data  are  for  a  small  sample  of  class  I  motor 
carriers. 

Effects  of  a  15-cent  pee  ton-mile  air  cargo  rate  : 

It  is  apparent  immediately  that  the  15-cent  air  rate 
is  almost  the  same  as  the  14-cent  express  rate.  For  some 
hauls,  in  fact,  this  air  rate  would  actually  be  lower,  owing 
to  the  typical  excess  of  railway  mileage  over  airway  mile¬ 
age.  In  any  case,  the  rates  are  so  close  as  to  justif}’  the 
initial  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  railway  express  traffic 
could  be  diverted  to  air  carriers. 

In  1939,  railway  express  ton-miles  amounted  to 
1,717,000,000  (source:  I.  C.  C.  Ex  parte  126).  For  the  period 
1947-1949,  railway  express  traffic  could  be  estimated  at 
2,576,000,000  ton-miles.  Since  one-half  of  this  traffic  ’would 
move  at  14  cents  a  ton-mile  (assuming  that  the  prewar 
ratio  would  hold),  the  first  approximation  to  air 
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cargo  potential  is  1,288,000,000  ton-miles.  From  this,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  deductions  are  necessary.  Following  the 
procedure  in  McDonald  and  Drew  (op.  cit.,  p.  94),  traffic 
moving  less  than  350  miles  and  traffic  originating  and 
terminating  off  the  routes  of  air  lines  has  to  be  subtracted. 
On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  this  traffic  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  245,000,000  ton-miles.  This  leaves  a  total  of 
1,043,000,000  ton-miles  annually  for  1947-1949.  This  figure 
must  further  be  reduced  to  allow  for  shorter  air  line  mile¬ 
age.  With  this  revision  the  figure  becomes  879,000,000 
ton-miles.  (McDonald  and  Drew  also  deducted  traffic  pro¬ 
ducing  less  than  $1.00  in  revenue.  There  seems  to  be  no 
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justification  for  this  step,  with  the  use  of  the  present 
assumption  of  a  15-cent  air  cargo  rate.) 

At  a  15-cent  air  rate,  then,  air  cargo  potential  could  be 
879,000,000  ton-miles.  In  the  interests  of  conservatism, 
however,  this  figure  will  be  arbitrarily  reduced  to 
500,000,000  ton-miles. 

Justification  for  choice  of  the  figure  of  500  million  in¬ 
stead  of  879  million  ton-miles  can  be  found  in  these  con¬ 
siderations  : 

(a)  It  may  take  longer  than  three  years  to  develop 
the  full  market  for  air  cargo  services. 

(b)  Air  cargo  is  so  new  that  precise  forecasts 
present  more  difficulty  than  in  other  economic  prob¬ 
lems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of  500,000,000  ton-miles 
makes  no  allowance  for  other  factors,  which  though  small 
in  themselves,  might  together  actually  raise  the  volume 
of  air  cargo  in  1947-1949.  These  other  factors  are: 

(a)  Diversion  from  rail  1.  c.  L  traffic.  Little  of 
this  is  likely  at  a  15-cent  air  rate.  But  conceivably, 
some  might  occur. 

(b)  Diversion  from  motor  carrier  traffic.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  rates  is  less  in  this  case.  Some  diversion 

could  take  place. 
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(c)  The  development  of  wholly  new  traffic.  Every 
important  new  development  in  transportation  has 
brought  about  new  traffic,  in  addition  to  the  diversion 
it  has  caused. 

(d)  Air-borne  movements  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  not  allowed  for.  A  separate  estimate  for  this  air 
traffic  is  developed  below. 
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Other  methods  of  estimation. 

An  estimate  of  annual  air  cargo  ton-miles  for  the  period 
1947-1949  can  also  be  obtained  by  projection  of  the  actual 
growth  of  air  express.  This  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
charts.  By  projecting  the  trend  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  index  of  air  commodity  transportation,  a  figure 
of  at  least  5,000  is  obtained.  This  corresponds  to  at  least 
103,000,000  ton-miles,  and  is  based  on  an  80  cent  ton-mile 
rate.  For  the  difference  between  an  80  cent  and  a  15  cent 
rate  McDonald  and  Drew  (p.  96)  apply  a  multiplier  to 
traffic  of  about  40.  To  obtain  the  figure  of  500  million  air 
ton-miles,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  multiplier  of  only  5. 
This  latter  fact  confirms  the  conservatism  of  the  present 
estimate. 

Likewise,  projection  of  the  CAB  figures  on  express  and 
freight  ton-miles  gives,  as  the  accompanying  chart  shows, 
a  figure  of  over  100,000,000  ton-miles  for  1949,  also  at  the 
80  cent  rate.  The  figure  of  500,000,000  ton-miles  at  15 
cents  is  arrived  at  in  this  case  by  a  multiplier  of  only  5, 
instead  of  40. 

Comparison  with  other  estimates: 

McDonald  and  Drew  (p.  96)  estimate  500,000,000  ton- 
miles  of  air  cargo,  but  for  the  year  1950,  and  for  a  rate 
slightly  less  than  15  cents  a  ton-mile. 

J.  Parker  Van  Zandt  (in  Transportation  and  National 
Policy,  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  1942,  pp.  350, 
351)  states: 
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.  .  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
air  freight,  under  favorable  circumstances,  ultimately  may 
develop  a  traffic  of  some  500,000,000  to  600,000,000  ton- 
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miles  annually  .  .  .  Naturally,  such  a  volume  of  business 
can  only  be  realized  through  years  of  painstaking  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  .  . 

The  estimate  developed  in  this  Exhibit  is,  then,  some¬ 
what  higher  than  that  of  McDonald  and  Drew,  while  being 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  Van  Zandt.  The  latter  does 
not  seem  to  have  allowed  for  the  effect  of  increased  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  the  post-war  period. 
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Estimate  of  Fbuit  and  Vegetable  Potentials 

The  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  air  has  already 
begun.  The  table  immediately  following  (Table  P-1)  shows 
shipments  to  New  York,  in  carlot  equivalents ,  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  May  and  June  1946. 

For  purposes  of  this  Exhibit  an  estimate  of  the  air¬ 
borne  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  California 
is  required.  The  routes  of  American  Air  Express  Corpor¬ 
ation  connect  California  with  major  markets  in  the  middle 
west  and  east:  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Table  P-2,  following,  shows  the  carlot  shipments  in  1945 
from  California  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
designated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  air  poten¬ 
tials. 

Table  P-3  gives  an  estimate  of  1945  ton-air-miles  for 
the  same  fruits  and  vegetables,  from  California  to  the 
previously  named  cities.  The  total  number  of  ton-miles 
is  approximately  900,000,000. 

The  seasonal  movements  of  these  California  products 
are  shown  in  Table  P-4. 
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Air  Potential,  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Research  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Edward  S.  Evans  Transportation  Research,  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  others  indicates  that  if  air  cargo  rates  were 
reduced  below  10  cents  per  ton-mile,  about  1,700  million 
ton-miles  (or  one  third  of  the  total)  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  would  move  in  the  post-war  period.  (See  Air 
Transport  of  Agricultural  Perishables ,  USDA  Miscell. 
Pub.  No.  585,  p.  32). 
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TABLE  P-l 

AIR  SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUITS 
AID  VEGETABLES  TO  XEN  TORE 
MAT  AID  JUNE  1946 

(Rooaipta  by  air  la  oarlot  equivalent* .  — 
reported  by  U.S*  Dop 555%  of  Agriculture) 


Reoeipta  la  Iky  1946 

Roooipts  in  Juno  1946 

Bear*,  anap 

25 

Aprioota 

5  (Calif.) 

Cantaloupe 

6  (Calif.)  Be  ana  #  aaap 

5 

Cbarri— 

1 

Boaoa,  lima 

1 

Ctwtaabara 

18 

Blnohorrl— 

5 

Mixed  oitrua 

44 

Cantaloup— 

4 

LI— 

2 

Chorri— 

4  (Calif.  5) 

Mttgoea 

2 

Cuoumbera 

55 

feehrooaa 

11 

Egg  Plant 

1 

Otora 

5 

Fige,  fr— h 

12 

Pooch— 

2 

Li— 

2 

Poppora 

2 

Mango— 

1 

Shuborb 

1 

Mixed  Citrue 

19 

Sqo— h-punpkin* 

S 

Jfcujhroona 

4 

Str— borrl— 

5 

Okra 

6 

Tomato— 

2 

Peach— 

2 

Turnipa-Rutabag— 

1 

Poppora 

4 

Wateror— a 

6 

Plu—  and  proa— 

2  (Calif.) 

Tomato— 

8 

Total 

155 

Sqoag h-panpklna 

10 

from  California 

6  . 

Str— borrl— 

1 

Potato— 

1 

Wateror— a 

5 

Total 

129 

from  California 

10 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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TABU?  P-2 

CARLO!  SHIPMENTS  OF  CERTAIN  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES  IN  CALIFORNIA,  AID 
UNLOADS  IN  KEN  TORE,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND,  PITTSBURGH  AND  PHILADELPHIA, 

ms 

(Figures  Rounded) 


Carlot 

Unloads 

Unloads 

Unloads 

Unloads 

Unloads 

Unloads 

Shipaents 

in 

in 

in 

in  Clere- 

in  Pitts- 

In 

CcBBftodity 

in  Calif. 

N.  T. 

Chioago 

Detroit 

land 

burgh 

Phila. 

Aprioota 

900 

90 

118 

40 

42 

24 

M  1 

Asparagus 

850 

170 

148 

44 

51 

11 

59 

1 

Brooooll 

1,080 

700 

120 

6 

9 

22 

T6 

Cataloupee 

10,840 

1,680 

1,110 

400 

580 

640 

544 

Ceuliflcwer 

8,150 

800 

675 

184 

152 

204 

292 

Cherries 

950 

280 

115 

68 

27 

50 

68 

Grapee 

28,600 

4,550 

1.868 

840 

610 

460 

1,227 

Lettuce 

47,660 

5,510 

5,650 

1,890 

1,040 

1,250 

1,800 

Melane, 

I 

Casaba 

160 

60 

9 

• 

— 

1 

2 

■i 

Melons, 

■ 

Honeybail 

580 

150 

16 

10 

7 

12 

85 

Melons, 

K 

Honeyder 

4,640 

1,660 

219 

96 

116 

114 

459 

Melons, 

Mixed 

1,510 

250 

69 

57 

52 

68 

80 

Melons, 

Persian 

550 

90 

17 

10 

8 

2 

- 

Peaohes 

5,270 

60 

166 

82 

S3 

15 

2 

Peas,  Green 

2,850 

870 

254 

95 

80 

61 

580 

PI ns  and 

freeh 

Prunee 

5,670 

520 

509 

122 

126 

95 

105 

Tonatoee 

6,580 

880 

467 

89 

10 

'78 

254 

Source «  U.  8.  Department  of  Ap-i  culture 
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AMERICAN  AIR  EXPRESS  CORPORATION 
CAB  DOCKET  NO,  810  ET  AL 
EXHIBIT  NO*  AAE-14 
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TABLE  P-3 

ESTIMATED  TCH -AIR -JULES 
OF  CKRTATH  PRODUCE 
CALIFORNIA  TO  HEN  TORE,  1946 


Cansodity 

Hew  lark 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 

Apricots 

3,095 

2,921 

1,100 

1,214 

726 

845 

Asparagus 

4,260 

2,664 

880 

651 

242 

956 

Broccoli 

17,600 

2,160 

120 

189 

484 

1,862 

Cantaloup* 

59,000 

19.980 

8,000 

7,980 

11.880 

13,328 

Cauliflower 

20,000 

12,160 

3,680 

3,192 

4,488 

7,154 

Cherries 

8,595 

2,797 

1,816 

779 

909 

2,226 

Grapes 

115,260 

53,624 

16,800 

12,810 

9,900 

50,062 

Lettuoe 

87.760 

66,540 

53,800 

21,840 

27,060 

44,100 

Helen* 

65,760 

6,940 

5,060 

5,423 

4,114 

13,867 

Peaohes 

1,720 

4,084 

1.706 

955 

455 

69 

Peas 

21,750 

4,212 

1,806 

1,260 

1,342 

9,310 

Plums  & 

Fresh  ftrunes  17,875 

7.648 

5.356 

5,639 

2,873 

5,469 

Tomatoes 

22,000 

8,226 

1,380 

210 

1,716 

5,753 

410,655 

171,116 

77,668 

58,140 

66,187 

132,978 
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AMERICAN  AIR  EXPRESS  CORPORATION 
CAB  DOCKET  *0.  810  XT  AL 
EXHIBIT  NO.  AAE-14 


Pag*  40  of  43  pag** 


TABLE  P-4 

CARLOT  SHUMENTS  OF  SELECTED  FRUITS  ARE  , 
VEGETABLES  IN  CALIFORNIA  DURING  1946  i/ 


Camodity 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 g. 

May 

June  July  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Total 

Aprioots 

- 

- 

- 

19 

742 

130 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

899 

Asparagus 

- 

3 

178 

589 

54 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

829 

Brooooli 

122 

82 

214 

126 

99 

4 

13 

38 

48 

64 

157 

95 

1062 

Cantaloupe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3697  3092  3028 

946 

75 

- 

- 

10838 

Cauliflower  398  1383 

1159 

729 

669 

280 

76 

43 

13 

16 

379 

983 

6128 

Cherries 

- 

- 

- 

- 

340 

685 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

925 

Grapes 

316 

98 

13 

- 

- 

90 

616  2921 

7828  12089  3731 

794 

28496 

Lettuce  A 
Remain* 

6175  4136  1146  4299 

6259  4019  4402  4727  4279 

5582 

1972 

2655 

47651 

Eoneydews 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

379 

1467 

1055 

1321 

387 

26 

- 

4635 

Casabas 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

24 

37 

73 

16 

- 

156 

Feaohes 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

990  2044 

254 

- 

- 

- 

3274 

Peas 

75 

195 

222 

786 

702 

73 

- 

1 

117 

96 

256 

105 

2628 

Plums  4  Fresh 
Prunes 

- 

• 

- 

1456  1302 

716 

94 

- 

«* 

- 

3568 

Tomatoes 

1  23 

13 

- 

- 

5 

194 

1004 

407 

976 

3161 

568 

8 

6358 

MONTHLY  TOTALS 

January  6,313 

February  5,910 

March  2,932 

April  6,529 

May  8,177 

Jun*  10,330 

July  13,092 

Augurt  15,021 

September  15,892 

October  19,543 

November  7,106 

Decmiber  4,640 

Grand  Total  119,447 

Souroei  "Calif oniia,  Carlot  Shipments;  Fruits  and  Vegetables  1945",  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econmioa, 
May,  1946* 

Z/  Truck  shipments  not  included. 
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Parcel  Post 

For  the  fiscal  year  1945  the  total  revenue  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  fourth  class  mail  was  $230,806,552. 
The  total  ton-miles  of  fourth  class  mail  were  1,476,000,000. 
Therefore,  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  was  15.64  cents. 
Consequently,  it  is  feasible  to  assume  that  fourth  class 
mail  could  move  by  air,  with  an  air  rate  of  15  cents  a 
ton-mile. 

In  a  report  The  Future  of  Air  Mail  Transportation  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Postmaster  General,  March  15,  1946,  it  is 
stated  that  at  total  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
of  45  cents  a  ton-mile  (p.  23),  such  costs  would  be  “ade¬ 
quate  for  the  purposes  of  fixing  rates”  (p.  27).  If  it  is 
assumed  that  the  charge  to  the  shipper  is  45  cents  a  ton- 
mile,  it  follows  that  considerably  less  than  1,476,000,000 
ton-miles  of  fourth  class  mail  would  move  by  air.  One- 
tenth  of  this  1945  (fiscal)  amount  would,  however,  be 
148,000,000  ton-miles.  This  is  actually  about  30%  of  the 
estimate  for  annual  air  cargo  for  1947-1949  as  developed 
in  this  Exhibit. 

Station-to-station  parcel  post  data  are  not  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Hence,  origination  figures  must  suffice.  They  are 
shown  on  the  following  page  for  the  larger  cities  on  the 
routes  of  American  Air  Express  Corporation. 
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parcel  post  originations 

FOR  CERTAIN  CITIES  OX  ROUTES 

CF  AMERICAN  AIR  EXPRESS  CORPORATION 

(figures  rounded) 

Fiscal  Year  1946 

City  Fourth  Class  Mail 


Fourtb- 

olaae 

tons 

Fourth- 

olass 

nan-local 

tons 

Aver¬ 

ts® 

haul 

Fourth-class 

tan-ciles 

Ratio  in 
per  cent 
to  total 
tcn-edles 

Nee  York.  N.  Y. 

262.000 

221,000 

809 

180,000,000 

12.20 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

66.000 

62,000 

601 

107.200,000 

7.26 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

18.000 

17,000 

658 

35,500.000 

2.27 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

50.000 

28,000 

755 

52,200,000 

5.54 

Detroit.  Ml oh. 

27.000 

26,000 

1.192 

27,300,000 

1.85 

Chicago.  Ill. 

189,000 

178,000 

814 

21,000,000 

1.42 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

24,000 

25.000 

675 

19,000.000 

1.29 

San  Francis oo.  Cal. 

80,000 

69,000 

668 

11,000,000 

0.76 

National  Total  2, 

,500,000 

2,212.000 

667 

1,476.000.000 

100.00 

Souroe*  U.  8.  Post  Office  Dept..  Appsndix  to  Cost  AscertalmsTrt  Report.  1946 


Note*  The  shore  cities  are  included  In  the  seventeen  cities  for  which 
data  are  available. 
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SUMMAHT  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  ROUTES 
CP  AMERICAN  AIR  EXFRS38  CORPORATION 


1*  West-bound  traffio  (exclusive  of  paroel  post)  is  estimated  at 
188,710,000  ton-failos. 

2m  last-bound  traffio  (aacolueive  of  perishables  sod  paroel  post) 
it  estiaated  at  97,906,000  ton-eiles. 

3.  A  conservative  srtnlwa  figure  of  90,000,000  ton-dlee  can  be 
estimated  for  east-bound  perishables. 

4.  A  lov  figure  for  paroel  post  is  57%  of  10JC  of  1945  paroel 
post  tan-sailee.  This  is  54,760,000  tonnailes.  (57%  is  the  ratio  of 
AAEC  oities  to  national  manufacturing  activity)  • 

5.  Therefore,  total  traffio  over  AAEC  routes  Is  estimated  at 
431,375,000  ton-cailes. 
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Exhibit  CZA-203 


ECONOMIC  STAMPING  0?  AREA 3  PROPOSED  TO  33  SERVED 


I.  SEATTLE  -  PORTLAND  AREA: 


Major  Terminals:  Seattle,  Washington  and  Portland,  Oregon 

Co-Teiminals:  Tacoma,  Washington;  Yakima,  Washington;  Everett ,  Washington; 

Olympia,  Washington;  Vancouver,  Washington,  and  Salem, 
Oregon. 

Counties  cove  rod  in  SO  mile  radius  around  Toiminals  end  Co -Terminal  a: 

Washington:  Benton,  Clark,  Cowlitz,  King,  Kitsap,  Kittitas,  Lewis, 

Mason,  Pierce,  Skagit,  Skamania,  Snohomish,  Thurston, 
Yakima. 

Oregon:  Benton,  Clackamas,  Columbia,  Hood  River,  Lincoln,  Linn, 

Marlon,  Multnomah,  Polk,  Tillamook,  Washington,  Yeahill. 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


SALES  KANUFACTORHIG 


Line 

POPULATION 

RETAIL 

WHOLESALE 

VOLUME 

No. 

(000* s) 

(*  MILLIONS) 

($  MILLIONS) 

1 

Area  in  Washington 

1,035.3 

353.22 

451.77 

349.85 

2 

Aroa  in  Oregon 

606.0 

219.89 

298.15 

184.68 

3 

Total 

1,641.3 

W3.ll 

749.92 

534.53 

4 

Washington  State 

1,563.4 

528.71 

603.74 

473.39 

5 

Oregon  State 

953.8 

335.85 

343.44 

265.44 

6 

Total 

2,517.2 

864.56 

947.18 

745.83 

7 

United  States 

122,775.0 

33,161.28 

42,802.91 

45,759.76 

Percent  Coverage: 

/ 

8 

Of  Washington  State 

66.2 2# 

66.81/c 

74.83% 

73.13% 

9 

Of  Oregon  State 

63.54 

65.47 

86.81 

69.57 

10 

Of  Both  States 

65.20 

66.29 

79.17  . 

71.86 

11 

Of  United  States 

1.34 

1.72 

1.75 

1.17 

Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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Exhibit  CEA-204 


ECONOMIC  STANDING  OF  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  SERVED 


II.  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA: 

Major  Tegsinal:  San  Francisco,  California. 

Co-Terminals:  Sacramento,  California;  Stockton,  California;  Oakland, 

~  California;  San  Jose,  California;  Monterey,  California; 

Watsonville,  California,  and  Salinas,  California. 

Counties  covered  in  50  mile  radius  around  Terminals  and  Co-Terminals: 

California:  Alameda,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Eldorado, 

Marin,  Monterey,  Napa,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Benito, 

San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Yuba. 


(1) 


(2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


Line 

No. 

1  Area  in  California 

2  California  State 

3  United  States 
Percent  Coverage: 

4  Of  California  State 

5  Of  United  States 


POPULATION 
(000*  s) 

2,088.9 

5,677.3 

122,775.0 

36 .79#  37;11% 

1.70  2.61 


MANUFACTURING 
VOLUME 
($  MILLIONS) 

1,074.95 

2,324.50 

45,759.76 

50.72%  46.24% 

3.53  2.35 


SALES 

RETAIL  whclesaIz 
(♦  MILLIONS) 

864.27  1,508.99 

2,329.01  2,975.25 

33,161.28  42,802.91 


Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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Exhibit  CEA-205 


ECONOMIC  STANDING  OF  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  HE  SERVED 


III .  LOS  ANGELES  -  SAN  DIEGO  AREA.: 

Major  Teaninals:  Los  Angeles,  California  and  San  Diego,  California. 


Co-Terminals: 


Long  Beach,  California;  Brasrley,  California;  El  Centro, 
California;  San  Bernardino,  California,  and  Imperial, 
California. 


Counties  covered  in  50  mile  radius  around  TeTmfnnis  and  Co-Ter^ r* Is- 

California:  Imperial ,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Diego, 

Ventura,  San  Bernardino. 


1  Area  in  California 


2  California  State 


3  United  States 


Percent  Coverage: 


4  Of  California  State 


5  Of  United  States 


POPULATION 

(OOP's) 

2,867.7 

5,677.3 

122,755.0 


50.5156 


_ SALES _ 

RETAIL  WHOLESALE 
(S  MILLIONS) 

1,186.96  1,312.86 

2,329.01  2,975.25 


50.9656  44.1356 


MANUFACTURING 

VOLUME 


927.15 


2,324.50 


33,161.28  42,802.91  45,759.76 


39.89* 


Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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Exhibit  CEA-20 6 


ECONOMIC  STANDING  0?  AHSAS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  SERVED 


IV.  DENVER  AH5A: 
Major  Tenainal: 
Co-Teminal: 


Denver,  Colorado 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


Counties  covered  in  50  siile  radius  around  Terminal  and  Co -Terminal: 

Colorado:  Adans,  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  Denver,  Douglas, 

Elbert,  El  Paco,  Frooont,  Gilpin,  Jefferson,  Park, 
Pueblo,  Weld. 


(1) 


Line 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Area  in  Colorado 
Colorado  State 
United  States 
Percent  Coverage: 
Of  Colorado  State 
Of  United  States 


(2) 

POPULATION 

(000*3) 

600.2 

1,035.8 

122,775.0 

57.9555 

0.49 


(3) 


(4) 


SALES 


RETAIL  WHOLESALE 
(SHHi-IOIS) 

202.90  293.12 

302.56  324.38 

33,161.28  42,302.91 

67.06&  90.365& 

0.61  0.68 


(5) 

MANUFACTURING 
VOLUTE 
($  MILLIONS) 

136.19 

176.53 

45,759.76 

77.1355 

0.30 


Source:  Consuner  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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Exhibit  CEA-207 


ECONOMIC  STANDING  OF  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  HE  SERVED 


V.  fflKMEAPOLIS  AREA: 

Major  Texnlnal:  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Co-Teiminals:  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Rochoster,  Minnesota,  and  Duluth, 

Minnesota. 


Counties  covered  in  50  mile  radius  around  Torafnai  end  Co-Ter^l  nnl  3: 

Minnesota:  Anoka,  Carlton,  Carver,  Chicago,  Dakota,  Dodge,  Fillmore, 

Froobome,  Goodhue ,  Hennepin,  Houston,  Isanti,  LeSuer, 
McLeod,  Mower,  Olmsted,  Pine,  Ramsey,  Rice,  St.  Louis, 
Scott,  Sibley,  Steele,  Sherburne,  Wabasha,  Washington, 
Winona,  Wright. 

Iowa:  Howard,  Mitchell; 


Wisconsin:  Bayfield,  Buffalo,  Douglas,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Polk,  St.  Croix. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3)  ' 

(4) 

(5) 

SALES 

MANUFACTURING 

Line 

POPULATION 

RETAIL 

WHOLESALE 

•  VOLUME 

Nor 

(000*  s) 

($  MILLIONS) 

($  MILLIONS) 

1 

Area  in  Minnesota 

1,551.2 

574.24 

1,034.55 

594.60 

2 

Area  in  Iowa 

27.2 

6.44 

4.80 

2.01 

3 

Area  in  Wisconsin 

157.5 

36.20 

21.06 

20.70 

4 

Totals 

1,735.9 

616.88 

1,060.41 

617.31 

5 

Minnesota  State 

2,564.0 

820.01 

1,188.41 

765.73 

6 

Iowa  State 

2,470.9 

650.03 

627.80 

586.01 

7 

Wisconsin  State 

2,939.0 

871.33 

677.17 

1,334.91 

8 

Totals 

7,973.9 

2,341.87 

2,493.38 

2,686.65 

9 

United  States 

122,775.0 

33,161.28 

42,802.91 

45,759.76 

Percent  Coverage: 

' 

10 

Of  Minnesota*  State 

60.5056 

70. 03^ 

87.0556 

77.69* 

11 

Of  Iowa  State 

1.10 

1.00 

0.76 

0.34 

12 

Of  Wisconsin  State 

5.36 

4.15 

3.11 

1.55 

13 

Of  Three  States 

21.77 

26.34 

42.53 

22.98 

14 

Of  United  States 

1.41 

1.86 

2.48 

1.35 

Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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Exhibit  CEA-208 


ECONOMIC  STANDING  OF  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  SERVED 


VI.  KANSAS  CITY  -  ST.  LOOTS  AREA: 


Major  Terminals: 
Co-Terminals: 


Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Topeka,  Kansas;  St.  Joseph,  Missouri ,  and  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri  .• 


Counties  covered  in  50  mile  radlu3  around  Terminals  and  Co -Terminals: 

Missouri;  Andrew,  Audrain,  Boone,  Buchanan,  Caldwell,  Callaway,  Camden, 

Cass,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cole,  Cooper,  Daviess,  DeKalb,  Franklin, 
Gasconade,  Gentry,  Holt,  Howard,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson, 
Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Maries,  Miller,  Moniteau,  Montgomery, 
Morgan,  Nodaway,  Osage,  Phelps,  Platte,  Pulaski,  Ray, 

St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  (City),  Ste.  Genoviove, 
Warren. 


Kansas: 

Nebraska: 

Illinois: 


Atchison,  Brown,  Doniphan,  Douglas,  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leavenworth,  Lyon,  Mieni,  Osage, 
Pottawatomie,  Shawnee,  Wabaunsee,  Wyandotte. 

Richardson. 

Bond,  Calhoun,  Clinton,  Greene,  Jersey,  Macoupin,  Iladison, 
Monroe,  Randolph,  St.  Clair,  Washington. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


SALES 


(5) 

MANUFACTURING 


Line 

POPULATION 

RETAIL 

WHOLESALE 

VOLUME 

No. 

(000*  s) 

($  MILLIONS) 

($  MILLIONS) 

1 

Area  in  Missouri 

2,226.0 

722.69 

1,669.81 

1,066.16 

2 

Area  in  Kansas 

525.5 

114.53 

87.53 

236.65 

3 

Area  in  Nebraska 

19.8 

4.77 

2.43 

1.58 

4 

Area  in  Illinois 

485.1 

90.57 

137.67 

268.87 

5 

Totals 

3,255.4 

932.56 

1,897.44 

1,573.26 

6 

Missouri  State 

3,629.4 

946.13 

1,811.54 

1,205.38 

7 

Kansas  State 

1,881.0 

448.26 

398.39 

468.69 

8 

Nebraska  State 

1,373.0 

359.76 

527.72 

255.45 

9 

Illinois  State 

7,630.7 

2,173.07 

3,937.61 

3,818.21 

10 

Totals 

14,519.1 

3,927.22 

6,675.26 

5,748.23 

11 

United  States 

122,775.0 

33,161.28 

42,802.91 

45,759.76 

Percent  Coverage: 

12 

Of  Missouri  State 

61.33* 

76.38* 

92.10* 

88.41* 

13 

Of  Kansas  State 

27.94 

25.55 

21.97 

50.49 

14 

Of  Nebraska  State 

1.44 

1.33 

0.46 

0.62 

15 

Of  Illinois  State 

6.36 

4.17 

3.50 

7.04 

16 

Of  1'our  States 

22.43 

23.75 

23.42 

27.37 

17 

Of  United  States 

2.65 

2.81 

4.43 

3.44 

Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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Exhibit  CEA-209 


ECONOMIC  STANDING  OF  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  SERVED 


VII.  DALLAS-HOUSTON-SAN  ANTONIO  AREA.: 

Major  Terminals:  Dallas,  Texas;  Houston,  Texas  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Co -Terminals:  Galveston,  Texas;  Beaumont,  Texas;  Laredo,  Texas; 

Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Harlington,  Texas. 

Counties  covered  In  50  mile  radius  around  Terminals  and  Co-Terminals: 

Texas:  Atascosa,  Bandera,  Bexar,  Brazoria,  Caneron,  Chambers,  Collin 

Comal,  Dallas,  Denton,  Zllis,  Fort  Bend,  Frio,  Galveston, 
Guadalupe,  Hardin,  Harris,  Hidalgo,  Hill,  Hood,  Hunt,  Jasper, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Karnes,  Kaufman,  Kendall,  Liberty,  Medina 
Montgomery,  Newton,  Orange,  Parker,  Rockwall,  Somervell, 
Tarrant,  Tyler,  Waller,  Webb,  Willacy,  Wilson,  Wise,  Zapata. 

Louisiana:  (Parishes)  -  Calcasieu,  Cameron. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Line 

No. 

POPULATION 
(000* s) 

SALES 

RETAIL  WHOLESALE 

($  millions') 

MANUFACTURING 
VOLUME 
($  MILLIONS) 

1 

Area  in  Texas 

2,239.7 

602.01 

1,075.68 

773.20 

2 

Area  in  Louisiana 

48.1 

11.97 

13.96 

7.02 

3 

Total 

2,287.8 

613.98 

1,089.64 

780.22 

4 

Texas  State 

5,824.7 

1,289.26 

1,531.54 

1,072.57 

5 

Louisiana  State 

2,101.6 

344.39 

580.26 

436.23 

6 

Total 

7,926.3 

1,633.65 

2,111.80 

1,508.80 

7 

United  States 

Percent  Coverage: 

122,775.0 

33,161.28 

42,802.91 

45,759.76 

8 

Of  Texas  State 

38.459b 

46.69* 

70.24* 

72.09* 

9 

Of  Louisiana  State 

2.29 

3.48 

2.41 

1.61 

10 

Of  Both  States 

28.86 

37.58 

51.60 

51.71 

11 

Of  United  States 

1.86 

1.85 

2.55 

1.71 

Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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ECONOMIC  STANDING  OF  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  SERVED 


VIII.  CHICAGO  -MILWAUKEE  AREA: 

Major  Terminals:  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Co -Terminals :  Peoria,  Illinois;  Indianapolis,  Indiana  and  South  Bend, 

Indiana. 

Counties  covered  in  50  nlle  radius  around  Terminals  and  Co-Teminals: 


Illinois:  Eureau,  Cook,  DeWitt,  DuPage,  Fulton,  Henry,  Kang,  Kankakee, 

Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  Logan,  Marshall,  Mason,  McHenry,  McLean, 
Menard,  Peoria,  Put  nan.  Stark,  Tazewell,  Will,  Woodford . 

Indiana:  Bartholomew,  3oone,  Brown,  Clinton,  Decatur,  Delaware, 

Elkhart,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard, 
Johnson,  Kosciu3ko,  LaG range.  Lake,  LaPorte,  Madison,  Marion, 
Marshall,  Monroe,  Montgomeiy,  Morgan,  Noble,  Owen,  Portor, 
Pulaski,  Putnam,  Rush,  St.  Joseph,  Shelby,  Starke,  Tipton, 
Whitley. 


Michigan:  Berrien,  Cass,  St.  Joseph,  Van  Buren. 

Wisconsin:  Dodge,  Jefferson,  Konosha,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Racine, 

Sheboygan,  Walworth,  Washington,  Waukesha. 


(1) 

(2) 

Line 

POPULATION 

No. 

(OOO’s) 

1 

Area  in  Illinois 

5,068.2 

2 

Area  in  Indiana 

1,723.6 

3 

Area  in  Michigan 

165.2 

4 

Area  in  Wisconsin 

1,166.4 

5 

Total 

8,123.4 

6 

Illinois  State 

7,630.7 

7 

Indiana  State 

3,238.5 

8 

Michigan  State 

4,842.3 

9 

Wisconsin  State 

2,939.0 

10 

Total 

18,650.5 

11 

United  States 

122,775.0 

Percent  Coverage: 

66.4255 

12 

Of  Illinois  State 

13 

Of  Indiana  State 

53.22 

14 

Of  Michigan  State 

3.41 

15 

Of  Wisconsin  State 

39.69 

16 

Of  Pour  States 

43.56 

17 

Of  United  States 

6.62 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

SALES 

MANUFACTURING 

RETAIL 

WHOLESALE 

VOLUME 

($  MILLIONS) 

($  MILLIONS) 

1,640.76 

3,519.69 

3,060.71 

457.71 

447.13 

1,187.41 

40.12 

17 .20 

53.91 

395.54 

413.31 

738.18 

2,534.13 

4,397.33 

5,040.21 

2,173.07 

3,937.61 

3,818.21 

780.51 

654.92 

1,672.61 

1,388.24 

1,410.77 

4,020.91 

871.83 

677.17 

1,334.91 

5,213.65 

6,680.47 

10,846.64 

33,161.28 

42,802.91 

45,759.76 

75.50 $ 

89.39$ 

80.16$ 

58.64 

68.27 

70.99 

2.89 

1.22 

1.34 

45.37 

61.03 

55.30 

48.61 

65.82 

46.47 

7.64 

10.27 

11.01 

Source:  Concuaor  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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ECONOMIC  STANDING  of  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  EE  SERVED 

X.  DETROIT  -  CINCINNATI  -  PITTSBURGH  AREA.: 

Major  Terminals:  Detroit,  Michigan;  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Co-Terminals:  Toledo,  Ohio;  JUcron,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Louisville, 

Kentucky 

Counties  covered  in  50  pile  radius  around  Term^^s  and  Co-Terminals: 

Indiana:  Clark,  Crawford,  Dearborn,  Fayette,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Harrison, 

Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jennings,  Ohio,  Orange,  Perry,  Ripley,  Scott, 
Switzerland,  Union,  Washington* 

Kentucky:  Anderson,  Boone,  Bracken,  Breckinridge,  Bullitt,  Campbell,  Car- 

roll,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Grant,  Hardin,  Henry,  Jefferson, 

Kenton,  LaRue,  Meade,  Nelson,  Oldham,  Owen,  Pendleton,  Shelby, 
Spencer,  Trimble,  Washington. 


Michigan:  LaPeer,  Lenawee,  Livingston,  Maccob,  Monroe,  Oakland,  St.  Clair, 

Washtenaw,  Wayne. 

Ohio:  Ashland,  Brown,  Butler,  Carroll,  Clermont,  Clinton,  Columbiana, 

Cuyahoga,  Defiance,  Erie,  Fulton,  Geauga,  Greene,  Hamilton,. 
Hancock,  Henry,  Highland,  Holmes,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Lorain,  Lucas,  1 
Mahoning,  Medina,  Montgomery,  Ottawa,  Portage,  Preble,  Put  nan, 
Sandusky,  Seneca,  Stork,  Summit,  Trumbull,  Tuscarawas,  Warren, 
Wayne,  Wood. 

Pennsylvania:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Fayette,  Gr«ene,  Indiana, 
Lawrence,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

New  York:  Cattaraugus,  Chautaupua ,  Erie,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Wyoming. 

1 

Wo3t  Virginia:  Brooke,  Hancock,  Ohio. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

SALES 

MANUFACTURING 

Line 

POPULATION 

RETAIL 

wholesale 

VOLUME 

No. 

(000' s) 

($  MILLIONS 

($  MILLIONS} 

1 

Area  in  Indiana 

295.7 

49.45 

15.41 

68.54 

2 

Area  in  Kentucky 

758.3 

160.64 

189.47 

352.82 

3 

Area  in  Michigan 

2,460.3 

781.97 

1,029.95 

2,733.44 

4 

Aroa  in  Ohio 

4,557.9 

1,440.94 

1,725.05 

3,094.35 

5 

Aren  in  Pennsylvania 

2,596.1 

635.95 

807.38 

1,181.12 

6 

Area  in  Now  York 

1,212.7 

372.56 

415.19 

874.67 

7 

Aroa  in  West  Virginia 

125.3 

39.20 

40.28 

41.77 

8 

Total 

12,006.3 

3,488.71 

4,222.73 

8,396.71 

9 

Indiana  State 

3,238.5 

780.51 

654.92 

1,672.61 

10 

Kentucky  State 

2,614.6 

388.28 

379.60 

470.90 

11 

Michigan  State 

4,842.3 

1,388.24 

1,410.77 

4,020.91 

12 

Ohio  State 

6,646.7 

1,956.94 

2,028.55 

3,685.44 

13 

Pennsylvania  State 

9,651.4 

2,490.91 

2,741.01 

4,291.85 

14 

New  York  State 

12,588.1 

4,749.71 

10,846.97 

6,094.39 

15 

West  Virginia  State 

1,729.2 

332.19 

231.08 

373.31 

16 

Total 

41,290.8 

12,086.78 

18,292.90 

20,609.41 

17 

United  States 

122,773.0 

33,161.28 

42,802.91 

45,759.76 

Percent  Coverage: 

18 

Of  Indiana  State 

9.13* 

6.34# 

2.3S5& 

4.1056 

19 

Of  Kentucky  State 

29.00 

43.43 

49.91 

74.92 

20 

Of  Michigan  State 

50.81 

56.33 

73.01 

69.22 

21 

Of  Ohio  State 

68.57 

73.63 

05.04 

83.96 

22 

Of  Pennsylvania  State 

26.95 

25.53 

29.46 

27.32 

23 

Of  New  York  State 

9.63 

7.34 

3.03 

14.35 

24 

Of  West  Virginia  State 

7.25 

11.80 

17.43 

11.19 

25 

Of  Seven  States 

29.08 

28.86 

23.08 

40.74 

26 

Of  United  States 

9.78 

10.52 

9.87 

10.35 

3»97 

Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook 

,  1939 
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Exhibit  CEA-213 

ECONOMIC  STANDING  OP  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  3E  S2H7ED 


XI.  BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK  -  PHILADELPHIA  AREA: 


Major  Terminals: 
Co-Terminals: 


Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Binghamton,  N.Y.  and  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Counties  covered  in  50  mile  radius  around  Terminals  and  Co-Terminals: 


Delaware: 

Massachusetts: 

Maryland: 

Now  Hampshire: 
New  Jersey: 

New  York: 


Pennsylvania: 

Rhode  Island: 
Vermont : 

(1) 


New  Castle. 

Berkshire,  Bristol,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Suffolk, 
Worcester. 

Cecil. 

Hillsborough,  Rockingham. 

Atlantic,  Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cumberland,  Essex,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Morris,  Ocean, 
Passaic,  Salem,  Somerset,  Sussex,  union,  Warren. 

Albany,  Bronx,  Broome,  Chenango,  Chemung,  Columbia,  Cortland, 
Delaware,  Pulton,  Greene,  Kings,  Montgomery,  Nassau,  Now  York, 
Orange,  Putnam,  Queens,  Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Suffolk,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Washington,  Westchester. 

Berks,  Bradford,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  Lehigh, 
Montgcoery,  Philadelphia,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Providence . 


Bennington. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


SALES 


(5) 


MANUFACTURING 


Line 

No. 

POPULATION 
(000' s) 

RETAIL  WHOLESALE 

(*  MILLIONS) 

VOLUME 
($  MILLIONS) 

1 

Area  in  Delaware 

161.0 

56.94 

98.26 

74.25 

2 

Area  in  Maryland 

25.8 

4.69 

1.05 

3.18 

3 

Area  in  Massachusetts 

3,750.6 

1,291.86 

1,718.7.7 

1,860.21 

4 

Area  in  New  Hampshire 

194.0 

65.80 

29.40 

103.85 

5 

Area  in  New  Jersoy 

4,011.8 

1,206.94 

706.55 

2,437.26 

6 

Area  in  New  York 

9,265.9 

3,731.50 

10,019.72 

4/457.25 

*7 

Area  In  Pennsylvania 

3,562.1 

1,079.68 

1,492.83 

1,933.16 

8 

Area  in  Rhode  Island 

540.0 

180.33 

172.22 

359.07 

9 

Area  In  Vermont 

21.7 

6.26 

1.05 

8.22 

10 

Total 

21,532.9 

7,626.00 

14,239.85 

11,236.45 

11 

Delaware  State 

238.4 

76.88 

106.30 

86.45 

12 

Maryland  State 

1,631.5 

462.87 

496.02 

757.85 

13 

Massachusetts  State 

4,249.6 

1,461.18 

1,806.35 

2,095.39 

14 

New  Hampshire  State 

465.3 

152.56 

54.07 

209.38 

15 

New  Jersey  State 

4,041.3 

1,220.30 

708.65 

2,439.43 

16 

New  York  State 

12,568.1 

4,749.71 

10,846.97 

6,094.39 

17 

Pennsylvania  State 

9,631.4 

2,490.91 

2.741.01 

4,291.85 

18 

Rhode  Island  State 

687.5 

219.71 

180.60 

418.89 

19 

Vermont  State 

359.6 

99.12 

53.57 

82.70 

20 

Total 

33,892.7 

10,933.26 

16,993.54 

16,476.33 

21 

United  States 

122,775.0 

33,161.28 

42,802.91 

45,759.76 

Percent  Coverage: 

22 

Of  Delaware  State 

67.53% 

74.06% 

92.44% 

85.89% 

23 

Of  Maryland  State 

1.5B 

1.01 

0.21 

0.42 

24 

Of  Massachusetts  State 

88.26 

88.41 

95.15 

88.78 

25 

Of  New  Hampshire  State 

41.69 

43.12 

54.37 

49.60 

26 

Of  New  Jersey  State 

99.27 

99.07 

99.70 

99.91 

27 

Of  New  York  State 

73.61 

78.56 

92.37 

73.14 

28 

Of  Pennsylvania  State 

36.98 

43.34 

54.46 

45.04 

29 

Of  Rhode  Island  State 

78.55 

82.08 

95.36 

85.72 

30 

Of  Vermont  State 

6.03 

6.32 

1.96 

9.94 

31 

Of  Nine  States 

63.53 

69.75 

83.80 

68.20 

32 

Of  United  States 

17.54 

25.00 

33.27 

24.56 

Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook, 

1939 
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Exhibit  CSA-214 


BgQNOMEC  STANDING  OF  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  SERVED 


XU.  MIAMI  AREA.: 

Major  Terminal:  Miami,  Florida. 

Co-Terminals:  Orlando,  Florida;  Tampa,  Florida;  Palm  Beach,  Florida  and 

Lakeland,  Florida. 

Counties  covered  in  50  mile  radius  around  Terminals  and  Co-Terminals: 

Florida:  Brevard,  Broward,  Dade,  Hardee,  Hernando,  Hillsborough, 

Lake,  Manatee,  Martin,  Orange,  Osceola,  Palm  Beech,  Pasoo, 
Pinellas,  Polk,  St.  Lucie,  Sarasota,  Seminole,  Sumter, 
Volusia. 


(1) 


(2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


Line 

No. 

1  Area  in  Florida 

2  Florida  State 

3  United  States 
Percent  Coverage: 

4  Of  Florida  State 

5  Of  united  States 


POPULATION 

(000*8) 


_ SALES _ 

RETAIL  WHOLESALE 
($  MILLIONS) 


MANUFACTORENU 
VOLUME 
($  MILLIONS) 


744.7  282.55  217.61 


80.93 


1,468.2  425.81  399.29  162.68 

122,775.0  33,161.28  42,802.91  45,759.76 


50.7256 

0.61 


66.36# 

0.85 


54.50# 

0.51 


49.75# 

0.18 


Source:  Consumer  Market  Data  Handbook,  1939 
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1 

1889 

— 

10.7 

1923 

31.61 

35.6 

2 

1890 

10.20 

— 

1924 

29.72 

67.0 

3 

1899 

12.55 

15.4 

1925 

29.37 

70.0 

4 

1900 

13.80 

16.2 

1926 

28.90 

73.5 

5 

1905 

20.48 

21.4 

1927 

27.01 

73.9 

6 

1906 

21.65 

23.2 

1928 

24.99 

v  75.9 

7 

1907 

23.84 

24.4 

1929 

24.18 

79.6 

8 

1908 

25.00 

23.5 

1930 

20.15 

70.7 

9 

1909 

25.02 

26.5 

1931 

15.88 

59.6 

10 

1910 

27.80 

28.2 

1932 

11.99 

45.6 

11 

1911 

28.55 

28.1 

1933 

12.03 

44.5 

12 

1912 

28.50 

29.4 

1934 

13.87 

51.0 

13 

1913 

29.30 

31.4 

1935 

14.36 

56.3 

14 

1914 

30.40 

31.2 

1936 

ie.23 

65.2 

15 

1915 

27.92 

32.5 

1937 

20.54 

69.2 

16 

1916 

29.52 

38.7 

1938 

17.57 

6?.  9 

17 

1916 

30.30 

38.7 

1939 

18.64 

67.7 

18 

1917 

34.50 

46.4 

1940 

19.77 

72.9 

19 

1918 

37.20 

57.0 

1941 

25.27 

38.7 

20 

1919 

40.30 

62.9 

1942 

48.76 

110.6 

21 

1920 

40.76 

68.4 

1943 

82.58 

124.6 

22 

1921 

31.51 

56.6 

•1944 

90.23 

137.4 

23 

1922 

29.30 

57.1 

1945 

86.34 

138.9 

Source:  I.C.C.  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  U.  S.  (1389-1919;  1941-1945} 
I.C.C.  Statement  No.  4129  -  File  61-C-3  (1920-1940) 

The  Economic  Almanac  1945-1946 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Connorce  "Survey  of  Current  Business"  -  Jan.  1946 
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Exhibit  CEA-315 


PENETRATION  OF  RAILWAY  PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC  BY  INTERCITY  BOS  LINES 
(1925  -  1945) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Intercity 

Intercity 

Railway 

Bus 

Bus  as 

Lino 

Pass.  Mi. 

Pans.  Mi. 

£  of 

No. 

Year 

(Billions) 

(Billions) 

Rail 

1 

1923 

31.61 

3.0 

9.49 

2 

1924 

29.72 

4.0 

13.47 

3 

1925 

29.37 

4.0 

13.53 

4 

1926 

28.90 

4.0 

13.85 

5 

1927 

27.01 

5.0 

18.53 

6 

1928 

24.99 

6.0 

24.00 

7 

1929 

24.18 

7.0 

23.95 

3 

1930 

20.15 

7.1 

•  35.25 

9 

1931 

15.88 

6.7 

42.20 

10 

1932 

11.99 

6.5 

54.15 

11 

1933 

12.03 

7.1 

59.00 

12 

1934 

13.87 

3.2 

59.15 

13 

1935 

14.36 

9.4 

65  50 

14 

1936 

18.23 

10.5 

57.60 

15 

1937 

20.54 

11.4 

55.50 

16 

1938 

17.57 

10.8 

61  45 

17 

1939 

18.64 

11.2 

60.05 

18 

1940 

19.77 

12.1 

61.20 

19 

1941 

25.27 

13.6 

53.30 

20 

.  1942 

48.76 

21.5 

44.10 

21 

1943 

82. se 

30.7 

37.15 

22 

1944 

90.23 

32.6 

36.15 

23 

1945 

36.34 

32.6 

37.75 
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Exhibit  CEA-318 


COMPARISON  OF  AIRLINE  PASSENGER  IITL3S 
AND  U.  S.  NATIONAL  DISPOSABLE  INC0H5 
(1930  -  1945) 


Line 

No. 

(1) 

Year 

.(2) 

Airline 

Pass.  Mi. 
(3illions) 

(3) 

National 
Disposable 
Incoae 
($  Billions) 

1 

1930 

.076 

70.7 

2 

1931 

.096 

59.6 

3 

1932 

.114 

45.6 

4 

1933 

.156 

44.5 

5 

1934 

.169 

51.0 

6 

1935 

.279 

56.3 

7 

1936 

.388 

65.2 

8 

1937 

.407 

69.2 

9 

1938 

.476 

62.9 

10 

1939 

.678 

67.7 

11 

1940 

1.041* 

72.9 

12 

1941 

1.370 

8G.7 

13 

1942 

1.398  ' 

110.6 

14 

1943 

1.606 

124.6 

15 

1944 

2.263 

137.4 

16 

1945 

3.507 

138.9 

Source:  C.A.3.  Fora  2780  Reports 

The  Economic  Almanac  1945-1946 

U-S.  Dept,  of  Coan^erce  "Survey  of  Current  Business'*  -  Jan.  1X6 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA-322 


COMPARISON  OF  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  TON  KILSS 
AND  U.  S.  NATIONAL  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 
(1889  -  1945) 


Line 

No. 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Railway 

Freight 

Ton  Milos 
(Billions) 

(3) 

National 
Disposable 
Income 
($  Billions) 

(la) 

Year 

(2a) 

Railway 

Freight 

Ton  Miles 
(Billions) 

(3a) 

National 
Disposable 
Income 
(v  Billions) 

1 

1809 

— 

10.7 

1923 

416.3 

65. G 

2 

1890 

76.2 

— 

1924 

391.9 

67.0 

3 

1899 

123.7 

15.4 

1925 

417.4 

70.0 

4 

1900 

141.6 

16.2 

1926 

447.4 

73.5 

5 

1905 

186.5 

21.4 

1927 

432.0 

73.9 

6 

190G 

215.9 

23.2 

1928 

436.1 

75.9 

7 

1907 

236.6 

24.4 

1929 

450.2 

7  7*.  6 

8 

1908 

218.4 

23.5 

1930 

385.8 

70.7 

9 

1909 

218.8 

26.5 

1951 

311.1 

59.6 

10 

1910 

255.0 

28.2 

1932 

235.3 

45.6 

11 

1911 

253.8 

28.1 

1933 

250.7 

44.5 

12 

1912 

264.1 

29.4 

1934 

270.3 

51.0 

13 

1913 

301.7 

31.4 

1935 

283.6 

56.3 

14 

1914 

288.6 

31.2 

1936 

341.2 

65.2 

15 

1915 

277.1 

32.5 

1937 

362.8 

69.2 

16 

1916 

343.5 

33.7 

1938 

291.9 

62.9 

17 

1916 

366.2 

38.7 

1939 

355.4 

67.7 

18 

1917 

398.3 

46.4 

1940 

375.4 

72.9 

19 

1918 

408.0 

57.0 

1941 

477.6 

08.7 

20 

1919 

367.2 

62.9 

1942 

641.0 

110.6 

21 

1920 

413.7 

68.4 

1943 

730.1 

124.6 

22 

1921 

309.5 

55.6 

1944 

740.6 

137.4 

23 

1922 

342.2 

57.1 

1945 

692.  CE 

138.9 

E  -  Estimated 

Source:  I.C. 

from  Revenue 

C.  Statistics  of  Railways  in 

the  U.  S, 

The 

TJ.S. 

Economic  Almanac  1945-1946 
Deot.  of  Commerce  "Survey  of 

'  Current 

Business"  -  Jan. 

1946 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA.-326 


COMPARISON  OF  INTERCITY  TKPCK  TON-MTT.ra 
■Ain?  TJ.  S.  NATIONAL  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 

U2S£  -  1945) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Intercity 

National 

Truck 

Disposable 

Line 

Ton-Miles 

Income 

No. 

Year 

(Billions) 

($  Billions) 

1 

1929 

10.6 

79.6 

2 

1930 

11.2 

70.7 

3 

1931 

12.1 

59.6 

4 

1932 

12.2 

45.6 

5 

1933 

13.0 

44.5 

6 

1934 

14.0 

51.0 

7 

1935 

15.3 

56.3 

8 

1936 

16.9 

65.2 

9 

1937 

18.9 

69.2 

10 

1938 

18.2 

62.9 

11 

1939 

20.5 

67.7 

12 

1940 

23.4 

72.9 

13 

1941 

31.0 

88.7 

14 

1942 

34.2 

110.6 

15 

1943 

36. 7E 

124.6 

16 

1944 

39  .32 

137.4 

17 

1945 

40. 9E 

130.9 

Projected 

18 

1950 

42.5 

109.2 

E  -  Estimated  from  Revenue 

Source:  TJ.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  Transportation  Indexes 
I.C.C.  Statement  No.  Q.-800 
The  Economic  Almanac  1945-1946 

U.S.  De  t, .  of  Commerce  "Survey  of  Current  Business"  -  Jan.  1946 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA-330 


PENETRATION  OF  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 
BY  INTERCITY  TRUCK  LINES 
(1929  -  1945) 


Line 

No. 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Railway- 

Freight 

Ton  Milos 
(Billions) 

(3) 

Intercity 

Truck 

Ton  Mil©3 
(Billions) 

(4) 

Truck 
as  #  of 
Rail 

1 

1929 

450.2 

10.6 

2.35 

2 

1930 

385.8 

11.2 

2.91 

3 

1931 

311.1 

12.1 

3.e9 

4 

1932 

235.3 

12.2 

5.18 

5 

1933 

250.7 

13.0 

5.18 

6 

1934 

270.3 

14.0 

5.18 

7 

1935 

283.6 

15.3 

5.39 

8 

1936 

341.2 

16.9 

4.95 

9 

1937 

362.8 

18.9 

5.21 

10 

1938 

291.9 

18.2 

6.23 

11 

1939 

335.4 

20.5 

6.11 

12 

1940 

375.4 

23.4 

6.23 

13 

1941 

477.6 

31.0 

6.49 

14 

1942 

641. C 

34.2 

5.33 

15 

1943 

730.1 

36.7 

5.03 

16 

1944 

740.6 

39.3 

5.30 

17 

1945 

692.0 

40.9 

5.91 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


from  the  original  bound  volume 
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11948  Exhibit  CEA-332 

Page  1  of  2 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  ACCOMPANY 
EXHIBITS  CEA-333  THROUGH  CEA-336 

Railway  express  represents  the  highest  cost  surface 
transportation  offered  by  common  surface  carriers.  It, 
therefore,  constitutes  an  important  potential  for  penetra¬ 
tion  by  future  air  freight.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
to  study  its  characteristics  to  attain  some  measure  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  such  traffic  could  be  penetrated  by  air 
transportation. 

The  table  in  Exhibit  CEA-333  presents  the  historic  rail¬ 
way  express  revenues  for  the  years  from  1910  through 
1945.  Such  data  is  directly  available  statistically  from 
the  I.  C.  C.’s  Statistics  of  Express  Companies  and  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  the  years 
up  through  1944.  For  the  year  1945  I.  C.  C.’s  statistics 
provide  information  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year 
on  the  revenue  paid  to  railways  for  rail  express  service. 
This  11  months  was  expanded  to  12  in  direct  proportion, 
then  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  railway  express  wTas 
obtained  by  applying  the  same  ratio  for  railway  express 
revenue  to  railway  revenue  for  express  service  as  was 
experienced  during  the  preceding  year.  The  result  is  the 
estimated  revenue  to  the  Railway  Express  Agency  for 
the  year  1945. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  exhibit,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
vert  railway  express  revenue  to  railway  express  ton  miles. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Peterson,  Chief  Engineer  of  Railway  Express 
Agency,  Inc.,  in  a  paper  presented  on  December  8,  1942 
at  the  Air  Cargo  Engineering  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Section  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
stated  that  the  rail  express  business  in  1940  averaged 
10.5^  per  ton  mile  for  less  than  carload  rail  express,  the 
latter  comprising  all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  total 
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rail  express.  Peterson  also  stated  that  the  rate  increase 
authorized  in  January  1942  would  raise  the  10.5^  figure 
to  11^  per  ton  mile  for  the  years  1942  and  after.  The 
above  rates  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  converting 
railway  express  revenue  to  rail  express  ton  miles,  given 
in  column  3  of  the  table. 

In  the  paper  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Peterson  further 
states  that  during  the  year  1940  First  Class  rail  express 
comprised  49.4%  of  the  total.  Using  this  figure,  the  esti¬ 
mated  First  Class  rail  express  for  the  various  years  is 
determined  in  column  4.  While  it  is  true  that  the 

11949  Exhibit  CEA-332 

Page  2  of  2 

above  data  used  as  the  basis  for  the  computations  outlined 
are  for  the  years  1940  and  1942,  it  is  believed  reasonable  to 
use  these  same  figures  for  the  other  years  included  in  the 
table.  In  any  event,  any  deviation  from  those  bases  would, 
in  fact,  be  small  and  would  not  influence  the  primary 
character  of  the  data  shown. 

Also  shown  in  Exhibit  CEA-333  are  the  national  dis¬ 
posable  income  discussed  previously,  together  with  the 
index  defined  as  the  number  of  ton  miles  of  First  Class 
rail  express  per  thousand  dollars  of  national  disposable 
income. 

It  is  considered  appropriate  to  analyze  the  First  Class 
railway  express  business  from  the  standpoint  previously 
used  in  connection  with  national  disposable  income.  Ex¬ 
hibit  CEA-336  has,  therefore,  been  prepared.  In  this 
exhibit  it  will  be  noted  that  a  fairly  definite  trend  was 
established  up  through  1923.  However,  after  this  period, 
First  Class  railway  express  suffered  a  considerable  diver¬ 
sion,  as  indicated  by  the  reduction  in  railway  express  ton 
miles  by  comparison  to  national  disposable  income.  This 
reduction  apparently  culminated  in  1933  and  established 
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a  new  trend  which  continued  until  the  influence  of  war 
activity  was  felt.  The  diversion  referred  to  again  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  increase  in  activity  in  freight  trucking,  and 
it  may  be  logically  concluded  that  the  latter  offered  the 
primary  reason  for  the  lower  levels  of  railway  express 
business  following  1923. 

The  above  group  of  exhibits  demonstrate  the  manner 
in  which  a  new  form  of  transportation  penetrates  and 
diverts  business  from  the  old  as  the  advantages  of  the 
new  form  become  known  and  its  services  become  wide¬ 
spread.  Each  form  of  transportation  seeks  the  market 
which  is  most  adapted  to  its  use,  leaving  that  part  with 
the  old  transportation  form  where  the  new  advantages 
are  either  non-existent  or  unimportant.  This  same  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  observed  in  the  airline  passenger  business 
compared  with  the  railway  passenger  business,  and  such 
penetration  and  diversion  will  continue  to  be  felt  for 
some  time  in  the  future.  This  is  obviously  the  consensus 
of  both  the  airline  industry  and  the  railroads,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  developments  by  both  in  their  determination 
to  gain  or  retain  whatever  portion  of  the  business  they 
are  able. 
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Exhibit  CEA-^33 


HISTORIC  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  REVENUES  AND 
ESTIMATED  VOLUME  IN  TON  MILES 
(1910  -  1945) 


Line 

(1) 

(2) 

Railway 

Express 

(3) 

Estimated 
Rail  Exp. 

(4) 

Est  ■  1st 
Cls.  Ry.  Exp. 

(5) 

National 

Di sposable 

(6) 

Index 
Ton  Hi .  1st 

Revenue 

Ton  Miles 

Ton  Miles 

Income 

Ry.  Ero.  t 

No. 

Year 

(Millions) 

(Millions) 

($  Billions) 

$  Thous.  N.: 

1 

1910 

143.42 

1,367 

675 

28.2 

2.495 

2 

1911 

149.22 

1,421 

702 

23.1 

2.500 

3 

1912 

156.54 

1,491 

736 

29.4 

2.505 

4 

1913 

164.83 

1,570 

776 

31.4 

2.472 

5 

1914 

154.68 

1,473 

728 

31.2 

2.333 

6 

1915 

143.91 

1,371 

677 

32.5 

2.085 

7 

1916 

189.33 

1,803 

890 

38.7 

2.302 

8 

1917 

221.89 

2,115 

1,045 

46.4 

2.252 

9 

1918 

253.53 

2,414 

1,093 

57.0 

2.092 

10 

1919 

285.92 

2,722 

1,345 

62.9 

2.138 

11 

1920 

333.90 

3,179 

1,570 

68.4 

2.295 

12 

1921 

299.04 

2,848 

1,408 

56.6 

2.485 

13 

1922 

298.45 

2,840 

1,404 

57.1 

2.458 

14 

1923 

317.44 

3,024 

1,504 

65.6 

2.292 

15' 

1924 

295.19 

2,810 

1,388 

67.0 

2.070 

16 

1925 

298.34 

2,840 

1,403 

70.0 

2.006 

17 

1926 

302.78 

2,882 

1,423 

73.5 

1.936 

18 

1927 

292.69 

2,787 

1,371 

73.9 

1.856 

19 

1928 

289.41 

2,755 

1,362 

75.9 

1.796 

20 

1929 

291.33 

2,775 

1,370 

79.6 

1.720 

21 

1930 

244.25 

2,327 

.1,150 

70.7 

1.626 

22 

1931 

197.65 

1,883 

930 

59.6 

1.560 

23 

1932 

141.88 

1,351 

667 

45.6 

1.464 

24 

1933 

123.00 

1,172 

579 

44.5 

1.302 

25 

1934 

136.01 

1,296 

640 

51.0 

1.256 

26 

1935 

144.27 

1,374 

679 

56.3 

1.207 

27 

1936 

161.72 

1,540 

761 

65.2 

1.168 

28 

1937 

166.89 

1,590 

786 

69.2 

1.136 

29 

1938 

158.71 

1,512 

747 

62.9 

1.188 

30 

1939 

167  .18 

1,593 

787 

67.7 

1.163 

31 

1940 

176.52 

1,681 

831 

72.9 

1.142 

32 

1941 

195.70 

1,863 

920 

88.7 

1.038 

33 

1942 

260.26 

2,365 

1,168 

110.6 

1.056 

34 

1943 

350.21 

3,183 

1,573 

124.6 

1.263 

35 

1944 

400.86 

3,647 

1,800 

137.4* 

1.310 

36 

1945  401.2CE 

Projected 

3,650 

1,802 

138.9 

1.297 

37 

1950 

257.0 

2,335 

1,153 

109.2 

1.055 

E  -  Estimated  from  Revenue  paid  to  Railways  for  Express  Service 

Source:  I.C.C.  Statistics  of  Express  Companies  (1910*1920) 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (1921-1943) 
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Exhibit  CEA-338 
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Exhibit  CEA-348 
Page  1  of  2 

11966 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  ACCOMPANY 
EXHIBIT  CEA-349 

Exhibit  CEA-349  shows  the  comparison  of  the  cost  to 
the  shipper  by  shipping  air  express,  First  Class  railway 
express  and  First  and  Second  Class  LCL  freight.  It 
presents  the  costs  per  ton  mile  between  Chicago  and  cities 
at  representative  varying  distances  from  Chicago.  In  the 
table,  all  rates  are  reduced  to  cents  per  ton  mile,  based  on 
great  circle  mileage,  since  it  is  this  distance  which  will  come 
closest  to  representing  the  actual  operation  of  an  air 
freight  carrier. 

It  becomes  apparent,  upon  examining  the  table,  that 
three  general  levels  of  rate  have  been  established;  air 
express,  First  Class  railway  express  and  LCL  freight. 
Air  express  is  five  to  six  times  First  Class  railway  express 
and  ten  to  twelve  times  LCL  freight.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  little  traffic  which  normally  flows  in  volume  by  First 
Class  rail  express  would  be  attracted  to  air  express, 
except  in  the  event  of  emergencies.  The  choice  between 
LCL  freight  and  railway  express  lies  primarily  in  the 
balance  between  extra  cost  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  greater 
speed  and  better  handling  on  the  other.  A  study  of  freight 
traffic  statistics  discloses  that  many  products  are  shipped 
by  both  methods. 

Air  freight  rates  proposed  by  California  Eastern  ap¬ 
proximate  First  Class  rail  express  rates  shown  in  this 
exhibit.  First  Class  railway  express,  as  a  whole,  moves 
at  an  average  rate  of  14.74  per  ton  mile  based  on  airline 
distances,  and  all  other  railway  express  carries  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  114  per  ton  mile  on  the  same  basis.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  high  pene¬ 
tration  of  First  Class  railway  express,  together  with 
penetration  of  LCL  freight  to  an  increasing  extent  over 
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that  now  penetrated  by  rail  express,  due  to  the  extra 
speed.  This  forms  the  basis  for  the  belief  that  air  freight 
volumes  could  w'ell  reach  high  levels  after  the  service  is 
properly  developed. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  which  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  choice  between  LCL  freight,  First  Class  rail 
express  and  air  freight.  These  factors  include  spoilage 
enroute  in  the  case  of  perishables,  other  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing  which  reduce  tare  weights  of  shipments,  elimination  of 
icing  problems  and  reduction  of  inventories  due  to 
greater  speed.  Most  of  these  factors  are  discussed 
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in  subsequent  exhibits.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
those  products  which  are  so  perishable  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility’  of  their  shipment  over  any  great  distance  by 
means  of  surface  transportation.  The  time  required  for 
such  shipment  is  simply  too  great  to  maintain  satisfactory 
quality  of  these  products.  Air  freight  service  will,  there¬ 
fore,  create  entirely  new  markets  in  such  products  as  a 
result  of  its  ability  to  transport  these  commodities  satis¬ 
factorily.  This  will  take  place,  of  course,  only  after  con¬ 
siderable  study  and  research  has  been  done  into  the 
problems  of  packing,  handling  and  shipping  of  such 
items. 
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COMPARISON  CF  RATES  BETWEEN  SELECTED  CITIES  By 
AIR  EXPRESS,  FIRST  CLASS  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AND  LCL  FREIGHT 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 


COST  TO  SHIPPER 


Line 

DISTANCE 

PER 

PER  TON 

RAIL 

MILE 

GREAT 

CIRCLE 

No. 

CHICAGO  TO: 

(MILES) 

100  LBS. 

PER  TON 

MILES 

MILES 

1 

New  York: 

Air  Express 

713 

$21.49 

$  429.80 

60.3* 

2 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Exp. 

908 

4.18 

83.60 

9.2* 

11.7 

3 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

908 

1.77 

35.40 

3.9 

5.0 

4 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

908 

1.51 

30.20 

3,3 

4.2 

5 

Los  Angeles: 

Air  Express 

1.746 

55.26 

1,105.20 

63.3 

6 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Exp. 

2,227 

10.08 

201.60 

9.1 

11.5 

7 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

2,227 

5.95 

119.00 

5.4 

6.8 

8 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

2,227 

5.16 

103.20 

4.6 

5.9 

9 

San  Francisco: 

Air  Express 

1,858 

58.33 

1,166.60 

62.8 

10 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Sxf. 

2,264 

10.45 

209.00 

9.2 

11.2 

11 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

2,264 

5.95 

119.00 

5.3 

6.4 

12 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

2,264 

5.16 

• 

103.20 

4.6 

5.6 

13 

New  Orleans: 

Air  Express 

826 

27.63 

552.60 

67.0 

14 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Exp. 

921 

4.68 

93.60 

10*2 

11.3 

15 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

921 

2.51 

50.20 

5.5 

6.1 

16 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

921 

2.13 

42.60 

4.7 

5.2 

17 

Memphis: 

Air  Expross 

476 

15.35 

307.00 

64.5 

18 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Exp. 

527 

3.52 

70.40 

13.4 

14.8 

19 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

527 

1.74 

34.80 

6.6 

7.3 

20 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

527 

1.47 

29.40 

5.6 

6.2 

21 

Omaha: 

Air  Express 

429 

12.28 

245.60 

57.3 

22 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Exp. 

488 

3.47 

69.40 

14.2 

16.2 

23 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

488 

1.62 

32.40 

6.6 

7.5 

24 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

488 

1.38 

27.60 

5.7 

6.4 

25 

NEW  YOm  TO: 

Los  Angeles: 

Air  Express 

2,451 

73.68 

1,473.60 

60.1 

26 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Exp. 

3,135 

12.92 

258.40 

8.2 

10.5 

27 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

3,135 

6.48 

129.60 

4.1 

5.3 

28 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

3,135 

5.60 

112.00 

3.6 

4.6 

29 

San  Francisco: 

Air  Express 

2,570 

73.68 

1,473.60 

57.3 

30 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Exp. 

3,171 

13.18 

263.60 

8.3 

10.3 

31 

1st  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

3,171 

6.48 

129.60 

4.1 

5.0 

32 

2nd  Cl.  LCL  Frt. 

3,171 

5.60 

112.00 

3.5 

4.4 

Source:  Railway  Express  Agency 

Southern  Pacific  Company 


BEST  copy  AVAILABi 

from  the  original  bound  volui 
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•  •  •  •  • 

California  Eastern  Airways  proposes  a  basic  rate  of 
12$f  per  ton  mile,  as  shown  in  later  exhibits  covering  the  pro¬ 
posed  service.  Although  the  4th  class  mail  rate  includes  de¬ 
livery,  nonetheless  the  difference  in  rates  is  easily  large 
enough  to  place  4th  class  mail  into  the  category  of  potential 
air  traffic.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  such  property  would 
be  carried  necessarily  as  air  parcel  post,  but  for  those 
groups  or  companies  which  make  relatively  consequential 
shipments  in  the  form  of  parcel  post,  the  possibilities  of 
air  shipment  as  freight  become  important.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  speed  over  the  rail  transportation  used  for  4th 
class  mail  are  obvious  and  will  unquestionably  attract  a 
fair  portion  of  such  volume.  Examples  of  this  use  of  air 
freight  are  covered  in  other  “Potential  Traffic”  exhibits 
presented  by  California  Eastern  Airways.  Such  examples 
include,  particularly,  mail  order  companies.  In  such  cases 
the  use  of  parcel  post  forms  the  basis  of  their  business. 
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VOLUME  OF  LCL  FREIGHT 
ON  CLASS  I  RAILWAYS- 
(1929  -  1945T 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Line 

No. 

Year 

Total 

Tons  of 
Freight 
Originated 
(Billions) 

Tons  of 

LCL  Freight 

Originated 

(Millions) 

£  of 
Total 

1 

1929 

1.339 

36.04 

2.69 

2 

1930 

1.153 

29.67 

2.57 

3 

1931 

.894 

22.77 

2.55 

4 

1932 

.646 

15.23 

2.36 

5 

1933 

.699 

14.35 

2.05 

6 

1934 

.765 

14.34 

1.88 

7 

1935 

.790 

14.04 

1.78 

8 

1936 

.959 

16.29 

1.70 

9 

1937 

1.016 

17.19 

1.69 

10 

1938 

.772 

14.39 

1.86 

11 

1939 

.902 

14.87 

1.65 

12 

1940 

1.009 

14.  S9 

1.46 

13 

1941 

1.228 

18.09  ’ 

1.47 

14 

1942 

1.421 

17.57 

1.24 

15 

1943 

1.481 

18.91 

1.28 

16 

1944 

1.491 

20.12 

1.35 

17 

194  52 

1.458 

18.95 

1?30 

Projected: 

18 

1950 

1.185 

11.14 

.94 

E  -  Estimated 


Source:  I.C.C.  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  U.  S. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA-375 


EQUIVALENT  AIR  TON  MILES 
OF  CALIFORNIA  SHIPMENTS  OF  FKFSK  FRUITS 
AND  V5GETA3LSS  BY  MONTHS 
BASED -ON  1941  FIRST  CLASS  RAIL  EXPRESS 
UNLOAD  DATA 
(THOUSANDS  OF  TON-MILES) 


Lice 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

No. 

Month 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh  New  York 

Boston 

Total 

1 

January 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

February 

44 

— 

— 

429 

34 

507 

3 

March 

88 

— 

— 

337 

101 

526 

4 

April 

85 

— 

— 

61 

— 

146 

5 

May 

1,329 

418 

452 

5,361 

1,516 

9,076 

6 

June 

1,433 

209 

362 

8,908 

1,684 

12,596 

7 

July 

142 

— 

— 

2,046 

518 

2,706 

8 

August 

22 

— 

— 

1,141 

200 

1,363 

9 

September 

13 

— 

— 

701 

— 

719 

10 

October 

75 

— 

— 

657 

— 

732 

11 

November 

20 

— 

— 

186 

— 

206 

12 

December 

__ 

__ 

49 

—  _ 

49 

13 

•  Total 

3,256 

627 

814 

19,876 

4,053 

28,626 

Source:  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculturo  Haricot  lac  Service 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CSA-381.41 


SUMMARY  OF 

COMPARISON  CF  SHIPPING  COSTS  PER  NET  FOUND 
BY  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AND  CAIIFCHNIA  EASTERN  AIRWAYS~AIR  CARGO 
SHOWING  RESULTANT  AIR  COSTS  AFTER  CONSIDERATION  CF  ALL  SHIPPING  FACTORS 

(FROM  CALIFORNIA  TO  CHICAGO) 


Lino 

No. 

(1) 

Commodity 

.(2) 

Cost/Lb.  by 
Rail  Express 

(3) 

Cost/lb. 

by 

Air  Cargo 

(4) 

Gain  in  Value 
per  Lb.  by 
Air 

Cargo 

(5) 

Resultant 
Air  Cargo 
Ccst/Lb. 

1 

Apricots 

4.04* 

12.37* 

7* 

'  5.37* 

2 

Cherries 

4.35 

12.32 

7 

5.32 

3 

Figs 

3.95 

10.77 

6 

4.77 

4 

Grapes 

3.30 

12 

8 

4 

5 

Nectarines 

3.97 

12.5 

6 

6.5 

6 

Peaches 

3.95 

12.41 

4 

8.41 

7 

Plums 

3.3 

12 

5 

7 

8 

Strawberries 

4.17 

12.2 

7 

5.2 

9 

Asparagus 

3.91 

5.16 

3 

2.16 

10 

Beans  (Lima ) 

3.65 

4.17 

1 

3.17 

11 

Broccoli 

3.78 

5.74 

2 

3.74 

12 

Brussels  Sprouts 

3.60 

4.37 

1 

3.37 

13 

Cantaloupes 

3.86 

12 

6 

6 

'14 

Cauliflower 

3.64 

3.71 

1 

2.71 

15 

Corn  (Green) 

3.24 

9.05 

4 

5.05 

1$ 

Peas 

3.88 

4.85 

1 

3.85 

17 

Spinach 

3.7 

6.5 

3 

3.5 

18 

Squash  (Winter) 

3.93 

12.44 

5 

7.44 

19 

Tomatoes 

5.85 

12.06 

6 

6.06 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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TRAFFIC  POTENTIAL  — 

SUMMARY  OF  VOLUME  OF  AIR  FREIGHT 

Exhibit  CEA-399.1  is  an  estimate  of  the  maximum  poten¬ 
tial  volume  of  air  cargo  that  may  be  expected  through 
the  penetration  of  various  forms  of  surface  carrier  trans¬ 
portation  by  the  year  1950.  It  is  felt  that  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  total  railway  freight  ton-miles,  5%  of  truck, 
50%  of  First  Class  railway  express,  25%  of  all  other 
railway  express,  50%  of  Fourth  Class  mail  and  10%  of 
LCL  freight  will  prove  to  be  potential  air  cargo  business 
by  1950.  If  such  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  air  cargo  poten¬ 
tial  based  on  great  circle  mileage  will  amount  to  over  5.6 
billion  ton-miles.  Although  this  figure  may  seem  high  as 
compared  to  the  present  movement  of  shipments  by  air 
express  and  the  increasing  volume  that  is  moving  by  air 
cargo  lines,  a  study  of  past  penetration  of  old  forms  of 
transportation  by  new  forms  would  indicate  that  such 
an  estimate  is  entirely  probable.  An  example  of  such 
penetration  is  the  bus  penetration  of  railway  passenger 
traffic  that  increased  from  14%  to  65%  in  the  brief  span 
of  nine  years  between  1926  and  1935,  as  shown  in  Exhibit 
CEA-315  and  CEA-316.  Another  example  of  such  pene¬ 
tration  is  that  of  the  trucking  industry  of  railway  freight 
traffic.  As  shown  in  Exhibits  CEA-330  and  CEA-331,  this 
penetration  increased  from  2.35%  in  1929  to  6.49%  in 
1941.  It  seems  reasonable  that  if  truck  lines  could  pene¬ 
trate  railway  freight  to  the  extent  of  6%%  at  rates  which 
were  materially  higher,  air  cargo  will  be  able  to  penetrate 
this  same  railway  freight  traffic  by-  1/13  of  the  truck 
penetration,  or  one-half  of  one  percent  as  estimated.  By 
the  same  token,  the  5%  penetration  by  air  cargo  of  truck 
traffic  seems  logical. 

Inasmuch  as  First  Class  railway  express  rates  are  com¬ 
parable  to  air  cargo  rates,  a  50%  penetration  of  all  First 
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Class  railway  express  should  be  easily  attainable  with 
proper  sales  promotion.  Likewise,  a  25%  penetration  of 
all  other  railway  express  traffic  appears  possible.  Since 
the  cost  of  transporting  Fourth  Class  Mail  is  currently 
higher  in  cents  per  ton-mile  than  air  cargo  rates,  a  50% 
penetration  of  this  commodity  also  seems  likely.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  truck  penetration  of  LCL  freight  has  shown  the 
vulnerability  of  this  latter  class  of  transportation  to  pene¬ 
tration,  and  the  10%  estimated  for  air  is  no  doubt  con¬ 
servative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  are  operat¬ 
ing  LCL  freight  at  a  loss  and  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  prevent  air  cargo  operators 
from  penetrating  this  particular  portion  of  their  total 
business. 
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SXhibit  C2A-399.1- 


SCM-lARr  0?  KATCUM 
POra-TInL  VOUJi^  C?TjTT  CARGO 
(I950y 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Lino 

No. 

Mstinnted 
.  Ton  Jlilos 

Air  Cargo  Potential 
Ton  Ililes  3ased  on 

Carrier 

in  1950 
(Billions) 

Air  Cargo 
Potential 

Ground  Ililes 
(Billions) 

Air  Miles 
(Billions) 

1 

Railway  Freight  c.t  -  -  ■  . 

510.000 

0.5£ 

2.550 

2.100 

2 

Truck  c  ,  /  .•  v  *■ 

42.500 

5 

2.125 

1.816 

3 

Railway  Ssp  re  ss  -  1st  Class  1.153' 

50 

.376 

.492 

4 

"  "  Othor 

5 '  1.182  w‘ 

25 

.295 

.252 

5 

4th  Class  Mail  d  *  ■  *'  ' 

.862 

50 

.431 

.368 

6 

LCL  Freight  • 

6.150 

10 

.615 

.525 

7 

Total 

551.847 

6.592 

5.633 

8 

Penetration  -- . 

✓  . 

-V 

1.1755 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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sutccary  of  minimum  potential 

VOLUME  OF  AIR  CARGO 


line 

Mo. 

(1) 

FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

(2) 

Thousand 

1941 

Ry.  Exp. 

(3) 

Ton-Mi les 
Pene¬ 
tration 

(4) 

Based  on  Air 
Genera¬ 
tion 

(5) 

Miles 

Air 

Total 

1 

California  to  New  York  (CSA-366) 
Asparagus 

766 

385  - 

<  r 

981  •  • 

1,356 

2 

Cherries 

11,483 

5,770 

980 

6,750 

3 

Figs 

1,444 

583 

187 

770 

4 

Grapes 

3,252 

3,260 

4,330 

7,590 

5 

Nectarines 

178 

90 

245 

335 

6 

Plums  &  Fruncs 

909 

456 

1.143 

1.599 

7 

Total 

18,03?  . 

10,544  . 

7,866 

18,410 

8 

Other 

1,844 

19,876 

1,079 

804 

1.883 

9 

Sub-Tctal 

11,623 

8,670 

20,293 

1C 

California  to  Chicar^  (CEA-36S) 
Asparagus 

198 

43 

130 

173 

11 

Cherries 

2,326 

751 

143 

894 

12 

Gropes 

289 

es 

261 

346 

13 

Plums  St  Prunes 

33 

42 

120 

162 

14 

Total 

2.846 

921 

654 

1,575 

15 

Other 

410 

133 

94 

227 

16 

Sub -Total 

3,256 

1,054 

748 

1,802 

17 

Californio  to  5oston  (CEA-372) 
Asparagus 

135 

64 

160 

224 

18 

Cherries 

2,751 

1,310 

214 

1,524 

19 

Grapes 

84C 

386 

1,030 

1,416 

20 

Nectarines 

78 

38 

98 

136 

21 

Plums  &.  Fruncs 

249 

118 

308 

426 

22 

Sub-Tctal 

4,053 

1,916 

1,810 

3,726 

23 

Califcrnia  to  Detroit  (CSA-373) 
Cherries 

627 

297 

51 

348 

24 

California  to  Pittsburgh  (CEA-374) 
Cherries 

914 

355 

C6 

451 

25 

Calif,  to  Above  Citios  (CSA-375) 
Sub-Total 

28,626 

15,275 

11,345 

2S.G20 

26 

Washington  to:  (CEA-37?) 

New  York 

3,133 

1,850 

1,382 

3,238 

27 

Chicago 

380 

123 

87 

210 

28 

Boston 

1,040 

492 

465 

957 

29 

Detroit 

94 

50 

37 

87 

30 

Pittsburgh 

101 

54 

40 

94 

31 

Sub-Total 

4,778 

2.569 

2,011 

4,590 

32 

Oregon  to:  (CEA-37 9) 

New  York 

917 

536 

400 

936 

33 

Chicago 

910 

295 

209 

504 

34 

Boston 

250 

118 

112 

230 

35 

Detroit 

46 

25 

18 

43 

36 

Sub -Total 

2,123 

974 

73  S 

1,713 

37 

Texas  to:  (CSA-379) 

New  York 

954 

558 

416 

974 

3e 

Chicago 

206 

67 

47 

114 

39 

Boston 

43 

20 

19 

39 

40 

Sub-Total 

1,203 

645 

482 

1,127 
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SUMMARY  OF  MINIMUM  POTENTIAL 
VOLUME  or  AIR  CARGO 


Line 

No. 

(1) 

FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

(2) 

Thousand 

1941 

Ry.  Exp. 

(3) 

Ton -Miles 
Pene¬ 
tration 

(4)  (5) 

Based  on  Air  Miles 
Genera-  Air 

tion  Total 

41 

Louisiana  to:  (CEA-379) 

New  York 

2,718 

1,590 

1,187 

2,777 

42 

Chicago 

3,824 

1,238 

878 

2,116 

43 

Boston 

1,404 

664 

628 

1,292 

44 

Detroit 

1,736 

926 

688 

1,614 

43 

Pittsburgh 

738 

394 

292 

686 

46 

Sub-Total 

10,420 

4,812 

3,673 

8,485 

47 

Above  States  to  Cities:  (CEA-379) 
Total  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

47,150 

24,275 

18,250 

42,525 

Sst. 

Usual 

Great 

Ton-Mile 

Volume  by  Method  of 

Circle 

Volume  by 

RETAIL  FASHIONS  > 

Air  Cargo 

Shipment 

Distance 

Air  Cargo 

(Tons) 

in  Past 

(Miles) 

(000*s) 

Sears  Roebuck  (CSA-382.6) 

48 

New  York  to  Chicago 

165.5 

1st 

Cl.  Ry. 

Ex 

.  713 

118 

49 

New  York  to  California 

246.0 

•? 

ft  ft 

ft 

2,500 

615 

50 

Total 

733 

MAIL  ORDER  FASHIONS  * 

Montgomery  Ward  (CEA-383) 

51 

Chicago  to  Oakland 

390 

Parcel  Post 

1,850 

722 

52 

Chicago  to  Portland 

468 

**  *» 

1,756 

821 

53 

Chicago  to  Denver 

702 

H  •* 

919 

645 

54 

New  York  to  Chicago 

1,560 

1st 

Cl.  Ry. 

Ex 

713 

1,112 

Sears  Roebuck  (CEA-383) 

55 

Kansas  City  to  L03  Angelas 

624 

Parcel  Post 

1,361 

84? 

56 

New  York  to  Kansas  City 

624 

1st 

Cl.  Ry. 

Ex 

1,093 

682 

57 

Tctal 

4,831 

NCN -FASHION  MERCHANDISE  " 

Sears  Roebuck  (CEA-384.1) 

58 

New  York  to  Dallas 

55.4 

1st 

Cl.  Ry. 

*  m 

Ex 

1,372 

75 

59 

Now  York  to  Kansas  City 

216.0 

m 

•t 

1,093 

236 

60 

New  York  to  Los  Angeles 

192.0 

ft 

n  ft 

ft 

2,451 

470 

61 

New  York  to  Minneapolis 

172.5 

•* 

m  «* 

m 

1,016 

175 

62 

New  York  to  Seattle 

72.3 

m 

n  n 

n 

2,412 

174 

63 

Chicago  to  Bcston 

93.1 

n 

•t  n 

ft 

847 

79 

64 

Chicago  to  Dallas 

108.8 

m 

n  n 

M 

797 

87 

65 

Chicago  to  Kansas  City 

180.0 

M 

n  n 

ft 

408 

73 

66 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 

383.4 

•* 

*»  n 

f* 

1.746 

670 

67 

Chicago  to  Minneapolis 

77.5 

m 

«t  ft 

ft 

355 

29 

68 

Chicago  to  New  York 

8.1 

m 

«*  *» 

ft 

713 

6 

69 

Chicago  to  Philadelphia 

45.3 

ft 

«•  «* 

ft 

412 

19 

70 

Chicago  to  Seattle 

36.0 

Vt 

m  n 

n 

1,740 

65 

71  Total  2.153 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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SUMMARY  CF  MINIMUM  POTENTIAL 
VOLUME  OF  AIR  CARGO 


(1) 

(2) 

(3)  (4) 

(5) 

Line 

No. 

STYLES  AND  DEPARTMENT 

STORE  MERCHANDISE 

Sst. 

Volume  by 
Air  Cargo 
( Tons ) 

Usual  Great  Ton-Mile 

Method  of  -Circle  Volume  by 

Shipment  Distance  Air  Carre 

in  Past  (Miles)  (000* s) 

Western  Traffic  Conference  (CEA-385) 

l3t  Cl.  Ry.  Lx. 

2,451 

2,451 

C  QOO 

72 

73 

New  York  to  Los  Angeles 

New  York  to  Los  Angeles 

2,808 

600 

Of  004 

1,471 

74 

Independent  Stores  (CEA-385) 

New  York  to  Los  Angeles 

1,482 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

2,451 

3,632 

New  York  Consolidators  (CEA-385)- 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

•f  W  •*  w 

r>  AAA 

^  1  C\A 

75 

76 

77 

New  York  to  Various  Cities 

New  York  to  Various  Cities 
Total 

6,552 

936 

2,000 

2,000 

10 1  iu*t 

1.872 

26,961 

DRUGS  AND  PHARMACEUTICALS 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

a  oOQ 

78 

Various  Regions  (CEA-386.5)- 

HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

3,120 

Truck 

A  nA  A 

C  OAA 

79 

East  to  West  Coast  (CSA-387) 

2f  200 

b ,  oo4* 

80 

SHCE  INDUSTRY 

Mfg.  Area  to  Pacific 

States  (CEA-38S.2 ) 

2,995 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

1,682 

5.038 

81 

MUSHROOMS 

Pennsylvania  to  Calif. 
(CSA-389) 

200 

(Not  Shipped) 

2,600 

520 

82 

RACE  HORSES 

Specimen  Tour  (CEA-39C.5) 

— 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

— 

167 

83 

BULLION 

Volume  not  Specified  (CEA-391) 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

— 

— 

84 

CHICKS  AND  TURKEY  POULTS  •' 

Merced  (Fresno)  to 

Midwest  (CEA-392.3) 

275 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

1,186 

326 

FLOWERS 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

Los  Angles  to  (CSA-393.2) 
Dalles 

New  Orleans 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

New  York 

Denver 

Kansas  City 

Sub-Total 

1,455.0 

382.5 

421.5 

175.5 
78.0 
62.5 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

»»•»*♦** 

n  •*  t»  «* 

1,246 

1,674 

1.665 

2,451 

830 

1,361 

1,813 

640 

913 

430 

65 

85 

3,946 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

San  Francisco  to  (CEA-393.3) 
Dallas 

i  New  Orleans 

Chicago 
i  St.  Louis 

New  York 

Denver 

170.1 

19.3 
282*2, 

93.4 

89.5 
170.3 

1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

•»  *»  •» 

m  w  n  » 

1,482 

1,916 

1,858 

1,743 

2,570 

945 

252 

37 

524 

163 

230 

161 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Est. 

Usual 

Great, 

Ton -Mile 

Volume  by 

Method  of 

Circle 

Volume  by 

Air  Cargo 

Shipment 

Distance 

Air  Carre 

No. 

FLOWERS  (continued) 

(Tons) 

in  Past 

(Miles) 

(OOO'sj 

San  Francisco  to  (CEA-393.3) 

98 

Kansas  City 

258.8  1st  Cl.  Rv. 

Ex.  1,508 

390 

99 

Detroit 

144.  C 

ft  H  if 

"  2,092 

301 

100 

Cleveland 

136.1 

**»»•* 

"  2,170 

2°5 

101 

Boston 

85.9 

n  n  ft 

-  2^698 

232 

102 

Pittsburgh 

72.5 

ft  ft  •? 

"  2,267 

164 

103 

Philadelphia 

113.8 

•»  *»  « 

"  2,520 

104 

Seattle 

152.6 

H  n  n 

"  678 

104 

105 

Sub-Total 

106 

Total 

7.086 

SEA  FOODS  v 


Boston  from  (CEA-394.8) 

107  California 

108  Louisiana 

109  Mississippi 

110  Oregon 

111  Washington 

112  Alaska  (Washington) 

113  British  Columbia  (Wash. ) 

114  Sub-Total 

Chicago  from  (CEA-394.8) 

115  California 

116  Oregon 

117  Washington 

118  Alaska  (Washington) 

119  British  Columbia  (Wash.) 

120  Sub-Total 

New  York  from  (CEA-394.8) 

121  California 

122  Louisiana 

123  Minnesota 

124  Mississippi 

125  Oregon 

126  Texas 

127  Washington 

128  'British  Columbia  (Wash.) 

129  Sub-Total 

130  Total 

NEWS  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

Dayton  (Cincinnati)  to  (CSA-395.1) 

131  Los  Angelas 

132  New  Orleans 

133  Sub-Total 

New  York  to  (CEA-395.2) 

134  Cleveland 

135  Detroit 

136  Chicago 

137  Sub-Total 

138  Total 

139  Total  Specified  Above 


76.0 

Rail  Express 

2,698 

205 

22.9 

ff 

•f 

1,355 

31 

16.0 

ft 

ff 

1,355 

22 

35.0 

ff 

ff 

2,539 

89 

8e8.1 

ff 

ff 

2,499 

2,219 

121.1 

ff 

ff 

2,499 

303 

906.5 

ff 

•f 

2,499 

2,265 

5,134 

5.5 

Rail  Express 

1,858 

10 

13.5 

•f 

ff 

1,756 

24 

162.7 

*f 

ff 

1,740 

283 

12.7 

ft 

ff 

1,740 

22 

1,868.0 

ft 

ff 

1,740 

3,250 

3,589 

123.2 

Rail 

Express 

2,570 

317 

342.3 

*f 

•f 

1,168 

400 

387.7 

ff 

ff 

1,016 

394 

101.9 

ff 

ff 

.1,168 

119 

79.0 

ff 

ff 

2,443 

193 

10.5 

ff 

ff 

1,423 

15 

1,417.9 

ff 

ff 

2,412 

3,420 

1,573,5 

ff 

•f 

2.412 

3,795 

8,653 

1*^376 

801 

1st 

Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

1,915 

1,534 

104 

n  n  n 

751 

78 

1,612 

156 

1st 

Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

402 

63 

109 

«*• 

ff  ff  ff 

481 

52 

109 

•» 

ff  ff  ff 

713 

_ 78 

193 

1.805 

118.685 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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SUMMARY  CF  MINIMUM  POTENTIAL 
VOLUME  CF  AIR  CARGO 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Sst. 

Usual 

Great 

Ton-Mile 

Volume  by 

Method  of 

Circle 

Volume  by 

Line 

Air  Cargo 

Shipment 

Distance 

Air  Cor^o 

NO. 

FIRST  CLASS  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

(Tons) 

in  Past 

(Miles) 

(OOC’s) 

14C 

Various  Regions  (C2A-344) 

107,642 

141 

Less  1st  Cl.  Ry.  Ex. 

Specified  Above 

48.363 

142 

Total 

59.279 

143 

Grand  Total  of  Minimum  Potential 

177.964 

3231 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA-400 

SERVICES  OF  PRESENTLY  CERTIFI¬ 
CATED  CARRIERS 


The  series  400  exhibits  are  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  data,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  the  reasons 
why  air  freight  carriers  specializing  in  that  business 
should  be  certificated  rather  than  restricting  air  freight 
business  to  the  presently  certificated  carriers.  In  the 
exhibits,  statistical  information  is  presented  covering  the 
railroad,  bus  and  truck  industries  by  comparison  to  air 
transportation,  showing  why  on  the  one  hand  it  was  man¬ 
datory  to  combine  freight  and  passenger  service  into  one 
railroad’s  operation,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  bus  and 
truck  industries  found  it  advantageous  to  do  otherwise. 
The  exhibits  show  that  the  airlines  are  more  comparable 
to  the  truck  and  the  bus  industries  and,  therefore,  that 
the  mandatory  reasons  for  the  railroads’  choice  of  com¬ 
bined  operations  do  not  apply  to  the  airlines. 

The  exhibits  also  show  data  that  the  presently  certifi¬ 
cated  airlines  have  reached  a  level  of  volume  such  that 
additional  volume  would  contribute  little  to  further  econ¬ 
omies  resulting  from  the  spread  of  cost  over  more  units 
of  transportation. 

Other  exhibits  in  this  section  show  that  the  passenger, 
mail  and  express  traffic  command  rates  which  are  more 
attractive  to  the  airlines  than  do  those  of  air  freight. 
As  a  result,  the  service  provided  by  the  certificated 
domestic  airlines  has  been  primarily  designed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  higher  rate  business.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  exhibits  in  this  section. 

The  development  of  air  freight  business  will  require 
intensive  activity  on  the  part  of  all  personnel  engaged  in 
that  business.  However,  the  principal  load  will  fall  heavily 
on  the  management.  The  management  of  the  presently 
certificated  domestic  airlines  already  has  a  heavy  load 
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which  will  become  increasingly  heavier  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  exhibits  in  the  series  400  section. 
The  exhibits  propose  to  show  that  such  a  burden  will 
ma ke  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  such  management 
to  undertake  the  vast  problems  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  air  freight.  Such  development  will  require  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  generation  of  traffic  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  methods  of  operation  and  handling  which  are 
suited  to  the  transportation  of  such  traffic.  Generation  of 
such  traffic  is  considered  to  be  the  major  source  of  future 
air  freight  traffic  and  for  this  reason  extensive  effort 
must  be  spent  in  this  direction.  In  order  to  properly 
develop  the  various  facets  of  a  major  air  freight  business, 
specialized  attention,  undiluted  by  other  interests,  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  RAILWAY  INVESTMENT 
IN  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT  PROPERTY 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Total 

Investment 

Investment 

Line 

Investments 

in  Road 

£  of 

in  Equip. 

5$  of 

No. 

Year 

($  Millions) 

($  Millions) 

Total 

($  Millions) 

Total 

1 

1938* 

19 f 096 

13,920 

72.9 

5,498 

29.3 

2 

1912 

21,935 

13,637 

62.2 

6,243 

28.5 

3 

1943 

22,363 

13,731 

61.4 

6,452 

28.8 

4 

1944 

22,799 

13,998 

60.3 

6,710 

29.4 

^Current  liabilities  exceeded  current  assets  in  1938. 

Source:  I.C.C.  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  AIRLIYE  lilUESHlSCT 
HI  OPERATING  PROPERTY  AND  EynPlOT 

Investment  Investment 


Year 

Total 

Investments 
($  Thous.) 

in  Ground 
Equipment 
($  Thous.) 

#  Of 
Total 

in  Flight 
Equipment 
($  Thous.) 

£  of 
Total 

5 

1942 

63,692 

11,422 

17.9 

12,952 

20.4 

6 

1943 

81,671 

12,708 

15.6 

9,619 

11.8 

7 

1944 

115,254 

14,404 

12.5 

14,179 

12.3 

8 

1945 

141,284 

24,529 

17.3 

41,552 

29.4 

Source:  C.A.B.  Month! v  Pwr>«vrt  Fora  2780 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA-403-y°y 


PZRGS?7TAGg  OF  TOTAL  BOS  AND  TRUCK  INVES'SEEIT 
IN  CARRIER  OPERATING  PROPERTY  -AND  BgOTPMETTT 
(Year  1943) 

•  ‘Investment  Investment 


Courier 

Total 
Investment 
($  Thous.) 

in  Non-Rev. 
Opor.  Prop. 

($  Thous.) 

£  of 
Total 

in  Rev. 
Equipment 
($  Thous.) 

£  Of 
Total 

5 

Bus 

60,709 

18,292 

30.1 

39,140 

64.5 

6 

Truck 

A 

62,825 

17,545 

28.0 

34,491 

55.0 

? 

B 

17,022 

3,312 

19.4 

7,920 

46.5 

8 

C 

9,013 

1,502 

16.7 

5,062 

56.1 

9 

D 

20,834 

6,249 

30.0 

12.212 

58.6 

10 

Total 

109,694 

28,608 

59,685 

11 

Average 

26.1 

54.4 

12 

Property  & 
Passengers 

13,860 

3,1642 

22.8 

6.800E 

49.1 

A  -  Intercity  Comon  Carriers  of  General  Freight 

3  -  Intercity  Comon  Carriers  of  Comodities  other  than  general  freight 
C  ~  Intercity  Contract  Carriers  of  Property 

D  *■  Intercity  Carriers  of  Property  operating  with  owned  and  leasod 
equipment 

2  -  Estimated  by  proration  of  total  investment  in  operating  property 
Source:  Statistics  of  Class  1  Kotor  Carriers- 1943,  Statement  No.  4511 
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RAILWAY  INVESTMENT  IN  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT  PROPERTY 
AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  OPERATING  REVENUES 


Line 

No. 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Total 
Operating 
Revenues 
($  Millions) 

(3) 

Investment 
in  Road 
($  Millions) 

(4) 

*  of 
Revenue 

(5) 

Investment 
in  Equip. 

($  Millions) 

(6) 

$  of 
Revenue 

i 

1938 

3,565 

13,920 

391 

5,498 

154 

2 

1942 

7,466 

13,637 

181 

6,243 

84 

3 

.1943 

9,055 

13,731 

152 

6,452 

71 

4 

1944 

9,437 

13,998 

148 

6,710 

71  ' 

Source:  I.C.C.  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States 


AIRLINE  INVESTMENT  IN  OPERATING  PRQPLRlY  AND  S^UIHIgTT 
AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  OPERATING  REVENUES 


Year 

Total 
Operating 
Revenues 
($  Thous.) 

Investment 
in  Ground 
Equipment 
($  Thous.) 

55.  of 
Revenue 

Investment 
’in  Flight 
Equipment 
($  Thous.) 

55  of 
Revenue 

5 

1942 

109,160 

11,422 

10.6 

12,952 

12.0 

6 

1943 

123,369 

12,708 

10.3 

9,619 

7.8 

7 

1944 

160,928 

14,404 

8.9 

14% 17 9 

8.8 

8 

1945 

214,607 

24,529 

11.4 

41,552 

19.3 

Source: 

C.A.B.  Monthly 

Report  Form  2780 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  0EA-4Q5'  vc><* 


BUS  AND  THDCK  INVESTMENT  HI  CARRIER  OPERATING  PROPERTY  &  EQUIPMENT 
AS 'A  PERCENT  07  TOTAL  OPERATIC-  DEVIKU5S 
(Year  1943) 


Carrier 

Total 
Operating 
Revenues 
($  Thou3.) 

Investment 
in  Non-Rev. 
Oper.  Prop* 
($  Thous.) 

%  of 

Revonue 

Investment 
in  Revenuo 
Equipment 
(0  Thous.) 

%  of 
Revenue 

5 

Bus 

344,007 

18,292 

5*3 

39,140 

11.4 

6 

Truck 

A 

344,899 

17,545 

5.1 

34,491 

10.0 

7 

3 

61,742 

3,312 

5.4 

7,920 

12.8 

8 

C 

34,268 

1,502 

4.4 

5,062 

14.8 

9 

D 

204.765 

6,249 

3.1 

12,212 

6.0 

10 

Total 

645,674 

28,608 

59,685 

11 

Average 

4.4 

9.2 

12 

Property 
&  Pass. 

61,044 

3,164E 

5.2 

6,8002 

11.2 

A  -  Intercity  Cocoon  Carriers  of  General  Freight 

B  -  Intercity  Common  Carriers  of  Coanoditios  other  than  goneral  freight 
C  -  Intercity  Contract  Carriers  of  Property 

D  -  Intercity  Carriers  of  Property  operating  with  owned  and  leasod 
equipment . 

E  -  Estimated  by  proration  of  total  investment  in  oporating  property 
Source:  Statistics  of  Class  1  Motor  Carriers  -  1943,  Statement  !'o.  4511 
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Exhibit  CEA-406 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  RAILWAY  OPERATING  EXPENrms 
DOS  TO  MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Lino 

(1) 

(2) 

Total 

Operating 

(3) 

Maintenance 
of  Way  and 

(4) 

(5) 

Maintenance 

of 

(5) 

Expenses 

Structures 

%  of 

Equipment 

%  of 

No. 

Year 

($  Millions) 

($  Millions) 

Total 

($  Millions) 

Total 

1938 

2,722 

420 

15.4 

676 

24.8 

2 

1942 

4,601 

796 

17.3 

1,211 

26.3 

3 

1943 

5,657 

1,108 

19.9 

1,440 

25.9 

4 

1944 

6,282 

1,263 

20.3 

1,587 

25.3 

Source:  I.C.C.  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States 


CASS..  OF  TOTAL  AIRLINE  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
ICE  TO  MAINTENANCE  OF  PROPERTY  AND  E3UIPM3NT 


Year 

Total 
Operating 
Expenses 
(0  Thous.) 

Maintenance 
of  Ground 
Equipment 
($  Thous.) A 

%  of 
Total 

Maintenance 
of  Flight 
Equipment 
($  Thous.)  B 

£  of 
Total 

5 

1939 

51,392 

5,906 

11.5 

8,138 

15.8 

6 

1942 

84,286 

7,585 

9.0 

13,556 

16.1 

7 

1943 

95,348 

6,920 

7.3 

15,312 

16.1 

8 

1944 

124,522 

8,164 

6.5 

21,343 

17.1 

9 

1945 

180,626 

13,207 

7.3 

29,214 

21.7 

A  -  Includes  Depreciation  -  Ground  Equipment  and  Equipment  Maintenance  - 
Indirect  prorated  to  Direct  Labor 

B  -  Includes  Depreciation  -  Flight  Equipment  and  Equipment  Maintenance  - 
Indirect  proratod  to  Direct  Labor 


Source:  C.A.3.  Month] y  Report  Form  2780 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA.-4QP 


PSaaaiTAgB  OF  TOTAL  BOS  AND  TRUCK  QPZRATIHG  ZXPZXSSS 
VOS  TO  miKTSKAWCB  OP  CARRIER  OPERATING  PRQPEkif  AND  ZQUIPEgNT 


Carrier 

Total 
Operating 
Expenses 
($  Thoua.) 

Maintenance 
of  Non-Rev. 
Open  Prop . 

($  Thous.) 

i  of 
Total 

Maintenance 
of  Revenue 
Equipment 

8  Thous.) 

*0f 

Total 

5 

3uc 

213,779 

6,218 

2.9 

35,368 

16.5 

6 

Truck 

A 

334,322 

4.101 

1.8 

52,394 

15.7 

7 

3 

57,363 

1,104 

1.9 

13,024 

22.7 

8 

C 

32,590 

600 

1.8 

6,553 

20.1 

9 

D 

201,522 

1,326 

.7 

20.071 

10.0 

10 

Total 

625,797 

7,131 

92,042 

11 

Average 

1.1 

14.7 

12 

Property  & 
Passengers 

45,964 

1,888 

2.8 

8,0002 

17.4 

A  -  Intercity  Conaon  Carriers  of  General  Freight 

B  -  Intercity  Conaon  Carriers  of  Conoodities  other  than  general  freight 
C  -  Intercity  Contract  Carriers  of  Property 

D  -  Intercity  Carriers  of  Property  operating  with  owned  and  leased 
equipment 

2  -  Estimated  by  proration  of  total  Equipment  Maintenance  and  Garage 
Expense 

Source:  Statistics  of  Class  1  Motor  Carriors- 1943,  Statement  !’o.  4311 
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Exhibit  CEA-411 

HISTORIC  AIR  EXPRESS 
REVENUES  AND  VOLUME 


{1926  - 1945) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

U) 

(5) 

Line 

No. 

Year 

Ton-Miles 

(Millions) 

Airline 
Hevonue 
($  Millions) 

Airline 

Revenue 

(^/Ton-Mile) 

Cost  to 
Shipper 
(^/Ton-Mile) 

1 

1926 

.001 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

2 

1927 

.013 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

3 

1928 

.059 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

4 

1929 

.070 

N.  A. 

W.  A. 

N.  A. 

5 

1930 

.101 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

6 

1931 

.221 

.061 

27.6 

N.  A. 

7 

1932 

.290 

.130 

44.8 

IT.  A. 

8 

1933 

.423 

.306 

72.4 

H.  A. 

9 

1934 

.597 

.434 

72.7 

K.  A. 

10 

1935 

1.090 

.642 

58.9 

87.0 

11 

1936 

1.861 

1.013 

54.5 

87.0 

12 

1937 

2.156 

1.273 

59.0 

87.0 

13 

1938 

2.174 

1.261 

58.0 

88.4 

14 

1939 

2.706 

1.604 

59.3 

88.2 

15 

1940 

3.469 

2.061 

59.4 

87. 7 

16 

1941 

5.243 

2.891 

55.1 

81.5 

17 

1942 

11.691 

6.74 e 

57.7 

77.0 

18 

1943 

15.113 

8.010 

53.0 

74.2E 

19 

1944 

17.094 

7.880 

46.1 

70. 0E 

20 

1945 

22.633 

10.492 

46.3 

70. QE 

N.  A. 

-  Not  Available 

E  -  Estimated 

Note: 

Lowest  rate 

now  available  to 

shipper  -  61. 

4 f  per  ton  nile 

Source:  CAB  Airline  Statistics 

CAA  Statistical  Handbook,  December  1945 
Railway  Express  Agency 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 


AVERAGE  LOAD  PER  AIRCRAFT 
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Exhibit  C2A-43T 
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Exhibit  CEA-440 


UTILIZATION  5Y  DOMESTIC  CARRIERS  AND  "BIG  FOUR"  OF 
REVENUE  SPACE  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPRESS  AND  FREIGHT , 
IN  PERCENT 

JULY,  1945  -  APRIL,  1946 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

UTILIZATION  OF  REVENUE 

SPACE  AVAILABLE  TOR  EXPRESS  AND  FREIGHT 

Line 

No. 

Month 

Domestic 

Carriers 

"Big  Four" 

American 

Eastern 

T.W.A. 

United 

1 

July,  1945 

N.A. 

23.59#* 

22.832 

21.382 

26.442 

N.A. 

2 

August 

N.A. 

18.97  * 

19.82 

19.50 

17.44 

N.A. 

3 

September 

N.A. 

15.37 

16.55 

16.89 

11.66 

16.642 

4 

October 

14.1755 

17.61 

18.75 

19.70 

16.47 

16.27 

5 

November 

12.09 

13.94 

12.77 

19.19 

12.85 

13.77 

6 

December 

14.13 

16.14 

15.53 

16.75 

17.  S4 

15.50 

7 

January,  1946 

12.58 

14.82 

15.56 

16.53 

15.30 

13.00 

8 

February 

12.43 

14.62 

14.15 

17.99 

13.44 

14.80 

9 

March 

12.41 

15.01 

15.27 

19.04 

13.35 

14.71 

10 

April 

12.99 

16.49 

13.76 

*  Does  not  includo  United  sinco  carrier  did  not  report  certain  data. 


Source:  C.A.B.  Form  2780  and  Exhibit  CEA-439 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Exhibit  CEA-418 
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Source:  .CAP  Form  £760  Reports 


TOTAL  REVEKUB  TOW  MILES 
BIG  FOUR"  AIRLINES  ONLY 
Il939  -  1946} 
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Source:  CAB  Fern  2780  Reports 
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Exhibit  CEA-456 


COMPARISON  OF  OVERHEAD  COSTS 
WITH  MAIL  AND  PROPERTY  TON-MILS  VOLUME 
ALL  DOMESTIC  CARRIERS 


(1) 

ine 

io.  I  ten 

(2) 

1939 

(3) 

1940 

1939  - 

(4) 

1941 

194  S' 

(5) 

1942 

(6) 

1943 

(?) 

1944 

(8) 

1945 

Total  Revenue 
Ton-Miles  (000*s) 

80,212 

119 ,765 

158,252 

177,053 

218,279 

301,514 

446,331 

Property  &.  Mall 
Ton-Miles  (000* s) 

11,324 

13,594 

18,377 

33,068 

51,705 

70,976 

91,001 

Property  &  Mail  Ton- 
Kilos  as  i  of  Total 
Ton-Miles  14.12 

11.35 

11.61 

18.63 

23.69 

23.54 

20.39 

i  Total  Operating 
Expenses  ($000*  3) 

50,986 

70,20? 

89,919 

84,366 

95,563 

124,522 

180,626 

i  Total  Ground 
Expenses  ($000* s) 

24,692 

35,028 

44,987 

47,974 

60,950 

79,372 

111,404 

.  Ground  Expenses  as 
%  of  Total  Expenses 

48.43 

49.89 

50.03 

56.86 

S3. 78 

63.74 

61.58 

Source: 

1939  - 

1943 

1944  - 

1942  C, 
C. 

1945  C. 

.A.3.  Statistics  1938  -  1942 
.A. 3.  Statistics  1943 
■A.3.  Fort:  2780 
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Exhibit  CEA-45Q 


COMPARISON  OF  OVERHEAD  COSTS 
WITH  MAIL  AND  PROPERTY  TON-MTTJ:  VOLUME 
"BIG  POUR"  AIRLINES 
(1959  -  194ST 


(1) 

(2) 

(3)  (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(6) 

Line 

No 

■  Item 

1939 

1940  1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total  Revenue 
Ton-Miles  (000*s) 

65,731 

96,297  125,546 

141,169 

171,041 

228,095 

318,941 

2 

Property  &  Mail 
Ton-Miles  (000*s) 

9,305 

10,900  14,886 

28,139 

43,475 

60,386 

77, 611 

3 

Property  &  Mail  Ton- 
Miles  as  %  of  Total 

Ton-Miles 

14.16 

11.32  11.86 

19.93 

25.42 

26.47 

24.33 

4 

Total  Operating 
Expenses  ($000*3) 

39,065 

53,509  65,993 

62,549 

69,964 

87,047 

119,753 

5 

Total  Ground 
Expenses  ($000*  s) 

19,639 

27,584  34,011 

36,720 

45,675 

56,382 

75,107 

6 

Ground  Expenses  as 
%  of  Total  Expenses  50.27 

51.55  51.54 

58.71 

65.28 

64.77 

62.72 

Source: 

1939  -  1942  C.A.B.  Statistics  1938  -  1942 

1943 

C.A.B.  Statistics  1943 

1944  -  1945  C.A.E.  Fom  2780 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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12289 

Exhibit  CEA-605 
Page  1  of  2 

RATES  PROPOSED  BY 
CALIFORNIA  EASTERN  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

The  history  of  California  Eastern  Airways  freight  rates 
has  been  shown  in  Exhibit  CEA-518.  It  will  be  noted  from 
that  exhibit  that  the  company  has,  during  its  process  of 
development,  arrived  at  a  basic  rate  of  12  cents  per  ton- 
mile  as  representing  a  level  at  which  the  company  may 
offer  reasonable  service,  and  at  the  same  time  expect  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Undoubtedly,  the  volume  of  air  freight  will  increase 
markedly  as  the  business  is  developed,  and  this  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  lead  to  higher  load  factors  than 
those  yet  experienced.  The  establishment  of  what  may 
be  reasonable  load  factors  on  the  average  must,  however, 
await  further  experience  in  the  industry.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  the  attempt  to  reach  as  high  a  volume  as  possible 
still  consistent  with  good  service.  It  is  doubtful  if  experi¬ 
ence  in  passenger  transportation  is  of  much  value  in 
predicting  what  may  be  reasonable  air  freight  load  factors. 

The  equipment  proposed  by  California  Eastern  Airways, 
described  in  Exhibits  CEA-602  and  CEA-603,  has  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  low  ton-mile  costs.  Therefore, 
from  the  equipment  standpoint  the  lowest  unit  costs  may 
be  achieved  by  California  Eastern  Airways  from  the 
equipment  standpoint.  However,  to  determine  the  actual 
cost  per  revenue  ton-mile,  the  load  factor  must  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

It  is  the  company’s  plan  to  provide  air  freight  rates 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  healthy  status  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  company.  The  company  believes  that  it  is  far 
more  sound  to  begin  with  rates  which  give  resaonable 
assurance  of  sound  operation  and  then  reduce  such  rates 
as  the  development  of  business  increases  the  efficiency  of 
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the  operation.  This  is  in  preference  to  beginning  with 
questionable  rates  and  later  raising  them  from  cost 
necessities. 

•  #  •  i  • 

12290  Exhibit  CEA-605 

Page  2  of  2 

The  12  cents  per  ton-mile  basic  rate  applies  primarily 
to  planeload  lot  shipment  Obviously  all  shipments  will 
not  be  of  such  quantity  individually,  and  tonnage  in  any 
one  shipment  which  does  not  aggregate  planeload  lots 
results  in  higher  actual  unit  costs  to  California  Eastern. 
Therefore,  California  Eastern  Airways  proposes  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  which  provides  higher  rates  for  low  weight 
shipments,  gradually  reduced  to  the  12  cents  per  ton-mile 
basic  rate  for  planeload  or  near  planeload  shipments. 

'The  graduation  in  rates  must  basically  be  determined 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  in  handling  smaller  weight 
shipments.  Insufficient  experience  is  at  hand  to  date  in 
the  industry  to  establish  such  costs.  Therefore,  no  specific 
graduation  scale  is  proposed  in  these  exhibits. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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Exhibit  CEA-612 


CALIFORNIA  EASTERN  AIBlAYSyINC. 
estimated  REVENOES 
(1948  — 1949) 


l.ine 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

No. 

Dose riot ion 

1948 

1949 

1 

Revenue  Milos  Flown 

4,467,600 

5,956,800 

2 

Maximum  Payload  Capacity  of  Aircraft 

11.5  Tons 

11.5  Tons 

3 

Ton-Miles  Produced 

51,377,400 

68,503,200 

4 

Assumed  Load  Factor 

65$J 

70£ 

5 

Revenue  Ton-Miles 

33,395,310 

47,952,240 

6 

Rato  per  Ton-Mile 

12* 

12* 

7 

Estimated  Revenue 

$4,007,437 

$5,754,269 

8 

Operating  Expenses 

$3,876,591 

$4,894,524 

9 

Net  Operating  Income  (Estimated) 

$  130,846 

v  859,745 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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NO.  2299 


Supplemental 
Exhibit  CEA-399.7 


COMPARISON  OF  VOLUMES  0?  FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS  AND  RATES  -  1941 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Actual 

Based  on  Air 

Distance 

Line 

No. 

Common 

Carrier 

Volume 
Ton-Mi lee 
(Billions) 

Actual 

Rate 

(*/ Ton-Mi.) 

Volume 

Ton-Miles 

(Billions) 

Rate 

(tf/Ton-Ki. ) 

1 

Railway  Freight 

477.60 

.94 

406.00 

1.10 

2 

Truck 

31.00 

4.44 

26.50 

5.20 

3 

Rail  Z£L 

9.04 

4.20 

7.72 

e 

4.91 

4 

Rail  Express 

1.86 

10.50 

1.59 

12.30 

5 

4th  Cl.  Mail 
(Non-Local) 

.74 

18.50 

.632 

21.64 

6 

Air  Mail 

.0131 

173.00 

.0131 

173.00 

7 

Air  Cargo  Estimated 

Urrtmnn  Potential  at 
120/Ton-iU..  Rate 

5.633 

12.00 

R&GHT  TON-M/CSS  (BfU/OM 
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BEST  copy  available 
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California  Eastern  Supplemental  Exhibit  CEA-522 


CAB  Docket 
No.  2299 


Supplemental 
Exhibit  CEA-522 


COiTARISON  CF  REVENUES,  EXPENSES  AND 
RATIO  OF  REVENUES  TO  EXPENSES  OF 
FOUR  REPRESENTATIVE  AIR  CARGO  OPERATORS 


(Cost  per  Ton-Kilo  of  Providing  Service 
and  Cost  per  Ton-Mile  to  Public  Included) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Line 

No. 

Item 

California 
Eastern 
Airways,  Inc. 

National 

Skyways 

.  Freight  Corp. 

Slick 

Airways 

Inc. 

Uillis  Air 
Service, 
Inc. 

1 

Month 

August 

July 

Kay  &  June 

July 

2 

Total 

Revenues 

>72,629 

572,131 

5206,336 

:  52,073 

3 

Operating  Expenses 

592,597 

5128,301 

C395,206 

‘59,264 

Ratio  Revenues  to 
Expenses 

Cargo  Ton-Miles 
Performed 

•Cost  per  Ton-Kile 
to  Operator 

Cargo  Revenue 

Cost  per  Ton-Mile  to 
Public 


73.42 

468,247 

14.4* 
’j5Z ,  920 

11.3* 


56.2*2 


52.32 


470,685  1,307,969 


25.8* 

563,156 

14.5* 


30.2* 

>206,336 

15.8*** 


87.82 

63,925 

47.5* 

26,649 

41.7* 


•Derived  by  allocation  of  cargo  oxpenses  in  proportion  to  cargo  revenues. 
••Figures  for  Nay  and  June  were  17.5*  and  13.6*  respectively. 

Note:  Information  taken  from  data  showing  operations  of  latest  month  released 
in  exhibits  of  individual  applicants. 

Source:  Exhibits  of  Applicants  in  the  Air  Freight  Case,  Docket  No.  810  et  al. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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CEA-525-528 


CAB  Docket 
NTo.  2299 


Supplemental 
Exhibit  CZA-525 


REVENUE  AND  EXFSTSS  PER  TOM- MI  15  FRO?' 
AIR  FREIGHT  OK  UNITED  AIR  LINES,  INC. 
(AUGUST  1946*) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Line 

No. 

Item: 

Amount 

1 

Total  Expenses 

05,286,427 

Expense  Allocable  to  Passenger  Operation  Alone: 


2 

Passenger  Service 

^517,571 

3 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents 

380,188 

4 

Consolidated  Ticket  Offices 

17,320 

5 

Agency  Cossnl3sions 

22,130 

937,209 

6 

Sub  Total 

7 

Total  Expenses  to  be  Prorated 

$4,349,218 

%  of 

Prorated 

Revenue  Traffic: 

Ton-Mi les 

Total 

Expense 

8 

Mail 

668,814 

5.05 

$  219,636 

9 

Express 

468,093 

3.54 

153,962 

10 

Freight 

332,856 

2.52 

109,600 

11 

Excess  Baggage 

77,216 

.58 

25.225 

12 

13 

Passengers 

Total 

11.687,031 

13,234,010 

88.31 

100.00 

3,840,795 
$4, 349, 2l5 

14 

Freight  Revenue  -  $  84,486  or 

25.40/Ton-Mile  Cost 

to  Public 

15 

Freight  Expense  -  $109,600  or 

32.90/Ton-LIile  Cost 

to  Operator 

16 

Subsidy  to  Freight  -  $  25,114  or 

7.50/Ton-’,ile 
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12375  California.  Eastern  Supplemental  Exhibit 

C  E  A -5 25-5 28 


CAB  Docket 
No.  2299 


Supplenetrtal 

2xhibity,p2ir-526 


B£VpyP£  AND  SKPgNSE  PER  TON-MTT.F.  FROM 
AIR  FREIGHT  ON  AMERICAN  AIRLINES.  INC. 

.UgOTST  1946) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Line 

Item: 

l 

Total  Expenses 

$6,125,363 

££02snee_A21oceble  to  Passenger  Ooeration  Alone: 

2 

Passenger  Service 

$481,767 

3 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents 

525,288 

4 

Consolidated  Ticket  Offices 

•  21,255 

5 

Agency  Commissions 

_37..183 

6 

Sub  Total 

3 

7 

Total  Expenses  to  be  Prorated 

$5,059,870 

%  of 

Prorated 

Revenue  Traffic: 

IsiL-MUgg 

Xgtfll 

8 

Mail 

468,277 

3.29 

$  166,470 

9 

Express 

381,410 

2.68 

135,604 

10 

Freight  -  Scheduled 

595,211 

4-18 

211,503 

11 

Freight  -  Contract 

397,580 

2.79 

241,170 

12 

Excess  Baggage 

134,114 

.94 

47,563 

13 

Passengers 

^,26^031 

86.12 

4.357.560 

14 

Total 

14,240,625 

100.00 

$5,059,870 

Scheduled: 

15  Freight  Revenue  -  £180,040  or  30.2//Ton-Mile  Cost  to  Public 

16  Freight  Expense  -  $211,503  or  35«5//Ton-Mile  Cost  to  Operator 

17  Subsidy  to  Freight  -  $  31,463  or  5.3j£/Ton-Mile 

Contract: 

18  Freight  Revenue  -  $  87,352  or  22.0^/Ton-Mile  Cost  to  Public 

19  Freight  Expense  -  $141,170  or  35.5/Aon-Mile  Cost  to  Operator 

20  Subsidy  to  Freight  -  $  53,818  or  13-5^/Ton-Mile 


Source:  CAB  Form  2780 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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Supplement*! 
Exhibit  iEA-527 


_ ?£?.  TON-HILE  FROM 

air  fseight  os  7?^«R»HTiyaTAi-  &  m.jmc, 

(AUGUST,  jaaa 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

Line 

No.  Item: 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Total  Expenses 

Expense  Allocable  to  Passenger  Operation  Alone: 


Passenger  Service  $450,467 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  iXiyTT! 

Consolidated  Ticket  Offices  20,239 

Agency  Conaissions  13  .689 

Sub  Total 


Total  Expenses  to  be  Prorated 


(4) 

AaaaA 


$4,692,241 


893.IZ3 

$3,794,069 


Revenue  Traffic: 

Ton-Miles 

$  of 
Total 

Prorated 

Expense 

8 

Mflll 

428,312 

5.10 

$  193,498 

9 

Express 

371,032 

4.42 

167,698 

10 

Freight 

247,879 

2.96 

112,304 

11 

Excess  Baggage 

82,879 

.99 

37,561 

12 

Passengers 

7,26^.016 

13 

Total 

3,392,278 

100.00 

$3,794,069 

14  Freight  Revenue  -  $  62,070  or  25-04Aon-Mile  Cost  to  Public 

15  Freight  Expense  -  $112,304  or  45. ^A00-*3-1®  C08*  Operator 

16  1  Subsidy  to  Freight  -  $  50,234  or  20.3*Aon-Mile 


Source:  CAB  For*  2780 
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CA3  Docket 
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Supplemental  * 
Exhibit  CSA-528 


msm  m  gggpsg  vwdsn#.  7m. 

AIR  FREIGHT  ON  EASTERN  AIR  LINES.  INC. 

iAucaajata 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Line 

No. 

I  tea: 

Amount 

1 

Total  Expenses 

$2,922,173 

Expense  Allocable  to  Pnnr.enger  Operation  Alone: 

2 

Passenger  Sera ice 

$257,280 

3 

Passenrrer  and  Ticket  Agents 

297,935 

/ 

Consolidated  Ticket  Offices 

6,913 

5 

Agency  Commissions 

.J%&5 

6 

Sub  Total 

584.963 

7 

Total  Expenses  to  be  Prorated 

$2,337,210 

%  of 

Prorated 

firemw  Irairig- 

Ton-Miles 

Total 

8 

Mail 

211,470 

2.67 

$  62,403 

c 

Express 

254,639 

3.22 

75,258 

10 

Freight 

11,899 

.15 

3,506 

n 

Passengers  and  Excess  Baggage 

7,434,8*0 

93.96 

12 

Total 

7,912,868 

100.00 

$2,337,210 

13 

Freight  Revenue  -  $3,018  or 

25-4/Aon-Mile 

Cost  to  Public 

u 

Freight  Expense  -  $3,506  or 

29. 5^ /Ton-Mile 

Cost  to  Operator 

15 

Subsidy  to  Freight  -  $  488  or 

4-l/Aon-^ile 

Sour  re:  CAB  Fora  2780 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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AIR  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS,  BY  COMTCDITIES, 
RAHJTAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY, 
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PRINCIPAL  C0CT1T3ES  17.'  FLORIDA, 

FR07I  WHICH  CARLOT  SH2KS3TS  ORIGINATED  -  1945, 
SHCTING  KUOS  OF  FRUITS  AID  VEGETABLES  ORIGINATED 
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FIAMDJGTO  AIR  SERVICE,  DC. 

ERDCIPAL  COUNTIES  DI  FLORIDA, 

FROM  TK3DH  CAR  LOT  SHIKENTS  CRIGDIATED  -  1945, 
SHOWING  KINDS  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ORIGINATED 
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FLAMINGO  AIR  SERVICE,  INC. 

Principal  Parishes  in  Louisiana 
From  Which  Corlot  Shipments  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  Originated  -  192*5 
(50  or  moro  Carloads) 


Parish 

No.  of 

Items 

Total 

Carlots 

%  of  Total 

Ascension 

3 

51 

1.0 

De  Soto 

1 

101 

2.1 

Iboria 

l 

54 

1.1 

Jefferson 

3 

56 

1.1 

Lafoib’che 

3 

91 

1.8 

Livingston 

3 

394 

8.0 

Orleans 

4 

299 

6.1 

Placjj*c  nines 

4 

107 

2.2 

St.  James 

4 

190 

3.9 

St.  John 

1 

I60 

3.3 

St.  Lmdry 

3 

376 

7.7 

St.  Martin 

1 

4oo 

8.1 

Tangipohoa 

6 

2,404 

49.0 

Terrebonne 

3 

2.2 

Sub-Total 

4,791 

97.# 

Other  Parishes 

119 

2.4 

Total 

4»9io 

100.0JS 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  cf  Agriculture 
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from  the  original  bound  volume 
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PRINCIPAL  COUNTIES  HI  MICHIGAN  FRO! I  t*U{ICH  CARLOT  SHIPMENTS  CF  FRUITS 
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FLAUINGO  AIR  SERVICE.  INC. 

Principal  Counties  in  New  York 
Ftok  Ifhich  Carlot  Shipments  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Originated  in  192*5 
(Over  100  Car lots) 


County 


No.  of 
Iteas 


Cayuga 


Chatauqua  1 

Cortland  2 

Genesee  6 

liadison  2; 

Uenroe  6 

Nassau  2; 

Niagara  5 

Qnandaga  6 

Onta-  io  2* 

Orleans  7 

Oswego  6 

Steuben  6 

Suffolk  3 

TVayne  8 


Sub-Total 
Other  Counties 
Total 


Total 

Carlots  %  of  Total 

12*9 

333 

169 

2,12+3 

359 

1,32+1 

105 

535 

2+11 

323 

2.002 

561 

252+ 

1,006 

2,296 

11,989  93.32 

789  6.2 

12,778  100.0?: 


Source:  D.  S.  Depar  tneat  of  Agriculture 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

from  the  original  bound  volume 
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13233 

ST.  LOUIS 

St.  Louis  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  16.3  miles  below  the  juncture  of  the  Missouri  River. 
It  is  near  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  River  basin,  and 
dominates  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  air  line  distance  it 
is  775  miles  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  1600  miles  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  675  miles  from  the  Canadian  border,  and 
565  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  population,  according  to  the  1940  census,  for  St 
Louis  proper  was  816,048,  giving  the  city  a  rank  of  eighth 
in  the  nation.  For  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  district,  the 
population  was  1,367,977. 

Since  1870,  St.  Louis  has  maintained  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  wholesale  center  and  as  one  of  the  nation’s  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturing  cities.  As  an  industrial  area  it  ranks 
ninth  in  value  of  products  manufactured.  It  stands  in 
eighth  position  among  our  cities  in  volume  of  wholesale 
business. 

Only  Chicago  leads  St.  Louis  as  a  railroad  center.  In 
truck  transportation  it  is  third.  Only  three  cities  surpass 
St.  Louis  in  express  traffic. 

St.  Louis  has  no  peer  in  industrial  balance.  The  city’s 
strategic  location  near  sources  of  raw  materials  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  large,  heavily  populated  area  contribute  to  its 
stability  and  economic  strength,  and  enable  it  to  attain  a 
balance  between  consumer  and  industrial  goods  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution.  The  principal  industries  are  food 
products,  beverages,  chemicals,  machinery,  and  iron  and 
steel  products.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  world.  It  is  a  leading  market  for  furs, 
hides,  wool,  grain  and  dry  goods. 

St.  Louis  is  a  great  distributing  center  to  the  southwest, 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  southeast.  Dry  goods  and 
wearing  apparel  lead  in  value  of  commodities  distributed 
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by  the  wholesale  trade.  Machinery  equipment,  food  and 
tobacco,  and  electrical  goods  rank  in  order. 

13234  The  district  embraced  in  the  St.  Louis  retail  trad¬ 
ing  area  includes  the  great  oil  and  coal  fields  of 
Illinois,  the  largest  lead  mines  in  the  world,  smelters,  plate 
glass  production,  refractories,  and  many  other  forms  of  in¬ 
dustry,  as  well  as  the  usual  farming  activities.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  of  high  buying  power,  and  as  St.  Louis  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  excellent  roads  and  is  served  by  rail,  air, 
water,  and  bus  transportation,  the  daily  number  of  shop¬ 
pers  is  large.  Within  a  radius  of  150  miles  there  are 
4,840,851  people  living  in  1,307,305  homes. 

St.  Louis  stands  exclusively  at  the  center  of  an  immense 
trade  area,  in  which  there  is  no  other  large  city,  so  that 
a  substantial  part  of  the  buying  of  all  the  upper  class 
families  in  this  area  is  done  in  St.  Louis. 

Retail  sales  of  St.  Louis  City  in  1939  were  $353,926,000, 
or  $433.71  per  capita.  In  the  four-county  metropolitan 
district  sales  volume  was  $509,601,000,  or  $372.50  per 
capita.  For  the  St.  Louis  trade  area  retail  sales  exceeded 
the  billion  dollar  mark  in  1939  ($1,076,446,000)  and  was 
estimated  by  Sales  Management  to  be  $1,776,136,000  in 
1945.  Food  products,  general  merchandise,  automotive 
products,  and  wearing  apparel  lead  all  groups  in  retail 
sales. 

St.  Louis  ranks  among  the  nation’s  leading  financial 
centers.  It  is  the  headquarters  for  the  eighth  Federal 
Reserve  District.  There  are  31  banks,  18  trust  companies, 
and  38  brokerage  firms  in  St.  Louis.  There  are  also  551 
insurance  companies  represented  in  the  city.  Twenty-eight 
of  these  have  their  home  offices  there. 

Nineteen  trunk  line  railroads  operating  95,023  miles  of 
track  serve  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  These  roads  reach  to 
New  York  and  the  east  by  way  of  Cincinnati,  by  way  of 
Indianapolis  and  Columbus,  and  by  way  of  Cleveland. 
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They  reach  Chicago  almost  directly  north,  and  serve  the 
west  by  way  of  Kansas  City.  The  Southwest  is 
13235  linked  through  Little  Rock  and  through  Springfield, 
Missouri  to  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  and  to  Dallas, 
Ft.  Worth  and  Houston. 

During  the  year  1941  the  following  number  of  merchan¬ 
dise  package  cars  operated  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Lone 
Star  route  cities  in  the  Southwest: 


Southwest  City 

Number  of  Cars 

Dallas  . 

2,271 

Ft.  Worth  . 

1,655 

Houston  . 

2,820 

Laredo  . 

818 

Tulsa  . 

1,453 

Oklahoma  City  . 

1,590 

Total  . 

10,607 

(Source:  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 

Commerce) 
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TRAFFIC  POTENTIAL  IN  LONE  STAR  TERRITORY  AS  ESTIMATED 
FROM  RETURNS  OM  KAIL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND  PERSONAL  SURVEY 
(In  tons  per  day) 
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13816  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  MA  21 

No.  2298  Page  1  of  4  Pages 

MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

General  Air  Cargo  Potentials 

In  order  to  find  out  just  what  kind  of  cargo  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  locate  as  a  prospect  for  air  cargo,  certain  generali¬ 
zations  must  be  made.  It  was  explained  that  the  most 
complete  way  to  make  such  an  analysis  of  potential  air 
freight  is  to  study  the  shipping  problems  of  each  shipper 
in  each  city  in  the  general  area  in  which  operations  are 
proposed.  At  the  end  of  a  lengthy  study  it  would  be  de¬ 
termined  just  what  products  would  go  to  each  city,  in 
what  volumes,  what  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  air  trans¬ 
portation  and  when  they  should  be  carried  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  maximum  air  transportation  service.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  complete  survey  it  is  possible  to  make 
certain  generalizations  about  potential  air  cargo. 

The  first  problem  is  to  determine  the  type  of  surface 
carrier  freight  offering  the  greatest  possibility  of  being 
carried  successfully  by  air. 

The  two  most  important  surface  carrier  categories  from 
the  point  of  view  of  air  potential  are  rail  express  and 
truck  freight.  The  material  which  was  presented  earlier 
indicates  that  rail  express  and  trucks  have  their  economic 
place  in  the  transportation  picture  primarily  because  of 
the  speed  they  provide  as  against  the  rail  freight.  If  these 
products  must  go  to  their  destinations  quickly  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  be  benefited  even  more 
by  air  transportation. 

For  the  superior  service  which  trucks  and  rail  express 
provides  a  premium  rate  is  charged. 
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Approximate  Hates  of  Various  Transportation 
Media  on  a  Ton  Mile  Basis 


Eail  Express  . $.092 

Trucks  . 055 

Less  Than  Carload  Rail  Freight . 035 

Carload  Rail  Freight  . _ . 009 


A  great  many  items  move  by  railway  express  at  rates 
.  over  the  average.  In  the  same  way  many  items  by 

13817  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  MA  21 

No.  2298  Page  2  of  4  Pages 

truck  at  rates  higher  than  $.055  per  ton  mile.  Of  the  Class  1 
motor  carriers  of  property  (those  having  revenues  of 
over  $100,000  annually,  representing  about  50%  of  all 
carriers)  who  reported  revenue  ton  miles  in  1941,  20  had 
revenues  per  ton  mile  of  over  $.09. 

These  figures  per  ton  mile  should  be  considered  only 
starting  points.  When  the  economy  of  air  transportation 
as  against  rail  express  or  truck  is  determined,  various  other 
factors  have  to  be  considered  and  subtracted  from  the  air 
ton  mile  rate  in  order  to  make  it  comparable  with  ex¬ 
press  and  truck  rates.  These  various  factors  have  already 
been  listed.  For  instance,  if  the  air  distance  is  one-half  the 
rail  distance  between  two  points,  and  the  proposed  air 
freight  charge  was  $.15  per  ton  mile,  whereas  the  truck 
rate  was  $.05,  the  comparable  air  rate  would  really  be 
$.075,  not  $.15. 

In  a  similar  way  the  rail  freight  rates  must  be  modified 
in  order  to  make  them  comparable  to  proposed  air  rates. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  addition,  that  rail  rates  are 
highly  graduated  and  vary  widely  between  commodities. 
As  of  1937,  the  First  Class  rail  rate  per  ton  mile  between 
Boston  and  Buffalo  was  $.055.  But  the  Class  D1  rate  was 
$.11,  the  Class  3tl  rate  was  $.165,  and  the  Class  4tl  rate 
was  $.22.  Class  D1  is  sometimes  called  Class  200  (200% 
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of  Class  1),  Class  3tl  is  sometimes  called  Class  300  (300% 
of  Class  1),  etc. 

In  the  Official  Railroad  territory  which  extends  from 
Maine  south  to  North  Carolina,  west  to  Missouri  and  north 
to  Canada,  there  are  850  products  which  move  at  a  rate 
higher  than  Class  1.  Many  of  these  are  consequently  of 
a  rate  high  enough  to  be  considered  as  candidates  for  air 
transportation. 

The  next  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining  general 
air  cargo  potentials  is  the  size  of  truck  and  rail  express 
freight,  since  the  size  of  this  freight  indicates  in 
13818  C.  A.  B.  Exhibit  MA  21 
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some  measure  the  size  of  the  air  cargo  potential  In  1941 
there  were  44,000,000,000  ton  miles  of  truck  freight  handled, 
and  there  were  2,250,000,000,  ton  miles  of  rail  express. 
During  the  same  year  5,250,000  ton  miles  of  air  express 
were  moved. 

Expressed  in  another  way  about  3,000,000  tons  of  rail 
express  were  hauled  in  a  recent  year,  while  6,000,000  tons 
of  common  and  contract  carrier  truck  freight  were  hauled. 
In  1943,  28,000  tons  of  air  express  were  handled.  This  air 
express  amounted  to  about  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  combined  rail  express  and  truck  freight.  Even  with 
the  present  air  freight  services  the  amount  of  freight 
hauled  by  air  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  express  and 
truck  freight. 

The  final  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining  general 
air  cargo  potentials  is  the  length  of  the  haul.  In  order 
to  penetrate  the  largest  surface  carrier  freight  market,  an 
air  route  should  be  established  which  will  provide  a  haul 
similar  to  the  most  common  surface  carrier  haul,  remember¬ 
ing  that  if  the  haul  is  too  short  the  advantage  of  the  air 
services  ceases  to  be  of  importance  to  the  shipper  or  re¬ 
ceiver. 
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The  279  common  carrier  trucks  which  reported  revenue 
ton  miles  in  1941  hauled  an  average  of  223  miles.  Rail 
express  averages  about  487  miles. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 
in  1933  contained  these  average  hauls  by  rail  freight : 

Average  Rauls  by  Commodity 


Miles 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  .  281 

Cotton  and  linters .  217 

Paper  and  paper  products .  190 

Packing  house  products  .  342 

Leather  and  leather  goods .  188 

Textiles  . 316 

Boots  and  shoes  .  440 

Dry  goods  and  clothing  .  300 

Chemicals  .  262 

Rubber  and  Rubber  goods .  361 

Machinery,  vehicles,  etc .  224 

13819  C.  A.  B.  Exhibit  MA  21 
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Plumbing  and  heating  supplies _  203 

Automotive  vehicles  and  parts .  274 

Department  store  merchandise _  360 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products  _  137 

Average  haul  — .  221 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  average  haul  on  these  surface 


carriers  is  a  short  haul  in  terms  of  air  time,  yet  the  saving 
over  truck  and  rail  time  is  substantial  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  average  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  the  country 
in  1941  (approximately  rail  express)  was  36  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  average  speed  of  freight  trains  was  16.5  miles  an 
hour.  The  air  cargo  market  in  this  mileage  range  should 
thus  be  good. 
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13820  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  MA  22 

No.  2298  Page  1  of  2  Pages 

MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

Air  Cargo  Potentials  on  Mutual's  System 

The  data  which  Mutual  Aviation  Incorporated  has  col¬ 
lected  in  connection  with  its  application  for  routes  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  exhibits : 

MA  23.  Economic  Characteristics  on  Mutual’s  Proposed 
Routes — which  show  the  size  and  general  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  each  city  on  Mutual’s  routes. 

MA  24.  Comparison  of  Air,  Highway  and  Rail  Mileages 
between  Cities  on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — which  shows 
the  savings  in  mileage  of  an  air  route  as  compared  with  a 
surface  carrier  route  between  Mutual’s  cities. 

MA  25.  Railway  Express,  Rail  Freight  and  Air  Time 
between  Cities  on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — which  illus¬ 
trates  the  shorter  time  required  for  air  shipments  than  for 
rail  shipments. 

MA  26.  Rail  Express  Movements  between  Cities  on 
Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — showing  actual  shipments  of 
high  class  surface  carrier  freight  which  may  profit  by  air 
transportation. 

MA  27.  Summary  of  Truck  Operations  between  Cities 
on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — which  shows  movement  of 
high  class  surface  carrier  freight  which  also  may  go  by 
air. 

MA  28.  Freight  Traffic  in  Multiple  Through  Merchan¬ 
dise  Cars  between  Cities  on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — 
indicating  possible  potential  air  traffic. 

MA  29.  Total  Carlot  Unloads  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
at  Cities  on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — showing  receipts 
from  states  which  Mutual  proposes  to  serve  of  products 
which  may  profitably  go  by  air. 
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MA  30.  Carload  Movements  of  Products  which  may  go 
by  Air  between  States  on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — 
showing  a  selection  of  products  which  are  candidates  for 
air  cargo  service  together  with  their  volume  moving  along 
Mutual’s  routes. 

MA  31.  Selected  Rail  Express  Traffic  on  Mutual’s  Pro¬ 
posed  Routes — showing  a  few  selected  products  moving 
along  Mutual’s  routes  which  may  go  by  air. 

MA  32.  Railway  Express  Charges  for  Less  than  Car¬ 
load  Shipments  between  Cities  on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes 
— showing  ton  mile  charges  based  on  air  mileage  for  com¬ 
parison  with  proposed  air  cargo  ton  mile  charge. 

MA  33.  Truck  Charges  between  Cities  on  Mutual’s  Pro¬ 
posed  Routes — which  shows  ton  mile  charges  between  points 
on  Mutual’s  proposed  routes  based  on  air  mileage  for  com¬ 
parison  with  proposed  air  cargo  ton  mile  charge. 

13821  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  MA  22 

No.  2298  Page  2  of  2  Pages 

MA  34.  Rail  Freight  Charges  between  Cities  on  Mutual’s 
Proposed  Routes — showing  the  ton  mile  rail  freight  rate 
based  on  air  mileage  for  different  classes  of  rail  freight 
to  show  which  items  may  go  by  air. 

MA  35.  Summary  of  Surface  Transportation  on  Mu¬ 
tual’s  Proposed  Routes — which  brings  together  several  of 
the  important  facts  indicating  air  cargo  potential  on  Mu¬ 
tual’s  routes. 

MA  36.  Truck  and  Rail  Charges  per  Ton  Mile  on  13 
out  of  40  Commodity  Groups. — These  figures  were  selected 
from  Freight  Traffic  Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation. 

MA  37.  Railroads  on  Mutual’s  Proposed  Routes — show¬ 
ing  that  the  routes  which  Mutual  proposes,  being  along 
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main  rail  lines,  are  laid  out  according  to  where  the  traffic 
flows. 

MA  38.  Traffic  Flow  Chart  for  Mutual’s  Proposed 
Routes — showing  that  the  routes  which  Mutual  proposes 
are  along  the  main  truck  routes  and  are  consequently 
along  lines  carrying  heavy  movements  of  surface  carrier 
freight 

13822  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  MA  23 

No.  2298  Page  1  of  5  Pages 

MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

Economic  Characteristics  of  Stations 
on  Proposed  Routes 

It  is  apparent  that  the  cities  chosen  for  service  by  Mutual 
Aviation  Incorporated  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  are  the  leading  cities  in  the  northeastern  region  of 
the  country.  Mutual  Aviation  has  laid  out  the  routes  so 
as  to  provide  rapid,  integrated  service  to  these  large  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  No  route  serves  under  2,500,000  people, 
and  one  route  serves  13,500,000. 
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COMPARISON  OP  AIR,  HIGHWAY  AND  RAIL  MILEAGES  BETWEEN  CITIES 

Mutual's  routes  were  laid  out  to  3erve  a  number  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  country  as  is  indicated  in  MA  23.  These  cities  are 
well  linked  by  rail  lines  which  follow,  in  general,  fairly  direct  routes 
(MA  37).  Despite  this  fact  the  mileage  of  the  usually  traveled  highways 
which  link  the  cities  of  each  route  exceeds  the  CAB  air  mileages  by  14% 
and  the  rail  lines  exceed  the  air  mileages  by  16%. 
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!  COMPARISON  OF  AIR. 

HIGHWAY 

AND  RAIL  MILEAGES  BETWEEN 

CITIES* 

Route 

Air 

Highway 

Highway  as 
a  t  of  Air 

Rail 

Rail  as  a 
%  of  Air 

Route  No.  1 

New  York  -  Buffalo 

292 

370 

126 % 

396 

136% 

Now  York  -  Detroit 

513 

654 

127 

648 

126 

New  York  -  Chicago 

760 

829 

109 

908 

119 

Buffalo  -  Detroit 

221 

359 

162 

252 

114 

Buffalo  -  Chicago 

dS3 

534 

114 

522 

112 

Detroit  -  Chicago 

247 

269 

109 

272 

110 

Route  No.  2 

New  York  -  Cleveland 

418 

497 

119 

578 

138 

New  York  -  Chicago 

725 

829 

114 

908 

125 

Cleveland  -  Chicago 

307 

343 

112 

340 

111 

Route  No.  3 

New  York  -  Pittsburgh 

320 

370 

116 

440 

138 

New  York  -  Indianapolis 

647 

725 

112 

811 

125 

Now  York  -  St*  Louis 

876 

966 

110 

1052 

120 

New  York  -  Indianapolis 

338 

360 

106 

371 

110 

Pittsburgh  -  St.  Louis 

599 

601 

100 

612 

102 

Indianapolis  -  St*  Louis 

230 

241 

105 

241 

105 

Route  No.  4 

Boston  -  Buffalo 

394 

460 

117 

494 

125 

Boston  -  Chicago 

862 

991 

115 

1016 

118 

Boston  -  St*  Louis 

1113 

1187 

107 

1212 

109 

Buffalo  -  Chicago 

468 

534 

114 

522 

112 

Buffalo  -  St  .Louis 

719 

730 

102 

718 

100 

Chicago  -  St.  Louis 

251 

295 

118 

284 

113 

Route  No.  5 

Philadelphia  -  Pittsburgh 

251 

293 

117 

349 

139 

Philadelphia  -  Chicago 

671 

752 

112 

817 

122 

Pittsburgh  -  Chicago 

420 

459 

109 

468 

111 

Route  No.  6 

Philadelphia  -  Cleveland 

363 

420 

116 

487 

134 

Route  No.  7 

Philadelphia  -  Buffalo 

285 

372 

131 

413 

144 

Average 

114% 

116% 

*  CAB  mileages 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS.  RAIL  FREIGHT  AND  AIR  TIME  BETWEEN  CITIES 

la  MA  25  there  is  presented  the  overage  time  of  rail  express 
service  between  the  various  cities  on  Mutual's  proposed  routes,  the 
average  rail  freight  time,  a3  secured  from  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Coordinator  of  Transportation,  and  the  air  timo  as  proposed  by  Mutual. 

The  average  rail  express  time  is  16  hours  and  the  average 
rail  freight  time  is  second  day,  while  the  average  air  time  is  two  hours 
and  ton  minutes.  An  entire  day  is  saved  by  air  time  as  against  rail 
express  time. 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS.  RAIL  7REIGHT  AND  AIR  TIME  BETWEEN  CITIES 


R.E.A.  Tine 
In  Hours 

Rail  Freight 
Schedule 

Air 

Boston 

to  Buffalo 

24 

2nd 

1  hr. 

51  min. 

Chicago 

36 

4th 

4  hrs. 

1  min. 

St.  Louis 

36 

3rd 

5  hrs. 

14  in. 

Buffalo 

to  Chicago 

15 

2nd 

2  hrs. 

10  min. 

St.  Louis 

24 

2nd 

3  hrs. 

23  min. 

Chicago 

to  St.  Louis 

15 

1st 

1  hr. 

13  min. 

New  York 

to  Buffalo 

15 

2nd 

1  hr. 

21  min. 

Detroit 

20 

2nd 

2  hrs. 

26  min. 

Chicago 

20 

3rd 

3  hrs. 

31  min. 

Buffalo 

to  Detroit 

12 

1st 

1  hr. 

5  min. 

Detroit 

to  Chicago 

8 

1st 

1  hr. 

13  min. 

New  York 

to  Cleveland 

15 

2nd 

1  hr. 

55  min. 

Cleveland 

to  Chicago 

6 

2nd 

1  hr. 

29  min. 

Now  York 

to  Pittsburgh 

8 

2nd 

1  hr. 

29  min. 

Indianapolis 

17 

3rd 

3  hrs. 

5  min. 

St.  Louis 

24 

3rd 

3  hrs. 

14  min. 

Indianapolis 

to  Pittsburgh 

8 

2nd 

1  hr. 

37  min. 

St.  Louis 

7 

1st 

1  hr. 

8  min. 

Philadelphia  to  Buffalo 

10 

2nd 

1  hr. 

20  min. 

Cleveland 

10 

2nd 

1  hr. 

46  min. 

Pittsburgh 

10 

2nd 

1  hr. 

16  min. 

Chicago 

24 

3rd 

3  hrs, 

.  14  min. 

Pittsburgh 

to  Chicago 

10 

2nd 

1  hr. 

58  min. 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 


RAIL  EXPRESS  MOVEMENTS  BETWEEN  CITIES 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  rail  express  is  freight  which 
gets  substantially  passenger  handling.  It  is  the  highest  grade  of 
surface  carrier  freight  and  pays  the  highest  average  rate  per  ton 
mile. 


MA  26  was  made  from  a  report  Issued  by  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  entitled,  "Ton3  of  Rail  Express  Traffic  for  May,  1939,  betwoon 
14  Cities  with  Greatest  Population."  All  the  cities  which  Mutual  Avia¬ 
tion  Incorporated  proposes  to  serve  except  Indianapolis  are  among  these 
14  cities. 


In  May,  1939,  the  Railway  Express  Agency  shipped  525,584,262 
lbs.  of  rail  express.  In  May,  1944,  it  shipped  912,155,832  lbs.  according 
to  the.  Ex  Parte  163  Exhibit  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency.  This  increase 
would  indicate  approximately  a  100£  increase  between  1939  and  1946.  This 
increase  is  the  basis  of  the  1946  estimated  shipments. 

The  average  composition  of  railway  express  was  given  earlier  in 
order  to  throw  some  light  on  which  items  might  go  by  air  freight. 

These  shipments  also  indicate  the  community  Interest  between 
points  on  each  of  Mutual's  routes.  Actual  freight  shipments  of  high 
grade,  high  freight  rate  goods  ore  an  indication  of  air  freight  community 
of  interest. 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

RAIL  EXPRESS  MOVEMENTS  BETWEEN  CITIES  (in  tonsj 


May.  1939 

to  Buffalo 

95.0 

Chicago 

142.8 

St.  Louis 

40.9 

to  Boston 

22.4 

New  York 

106.9 

Detroit 

20.0 

Chicago 

36.7 

St.  Louis 

5.8 

Philadelphia 

16.0 

to  Buffalo 

24.4 

New  York 

143.7 

Chicago 

105.5 

to  St.  Louis 

179.3 

Detroit 

294.4 

Buffalo 

66.5 

Boston 

117.8 

Now  York 

712.8 

Cleveland 

205.2 

Pittsburgh 

124.4 

Philadelphia 

168.1 

to  Chicago 

81.5 

Buffalo 

13.7 

Boston 

14.8 

Pittsburgh 

16.2 

New  York 

119.5 

to  Buffalo 

270.1 

Chicago 

1375.8 

Detroit 

464.6 

Cleveland 

427.0 

Pittsburgh 

389.1 

St.  Loul3 

345.7 

to  New  York 

175.2 

Philadelphia 

35.4 

Chicago 

105.1 

to  Buffalo 

28.1 

Cleveland 

62.5 

Pittsburgh 

97.0 

Chicago 

173.7 

to  New  York 

118.4 

St.  Louis 

6.5 

Philadelphia 

25.5 

Chicago 

29.5 

Estimated  for  May,  1946 
(100%  Increase) 

190 

286 

82 

45 

213 

40 

73 

12 

32 

49 

287 

211 

359 

589 

133 

236 

1426 

410 

249 

336 

163 

27 

29 

32 

239 

540 

2751 

929 

854 

778 

690 

350 

71 

210 

56 

125 

194 

347 

236 

13 

51 

59 
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MUTUAL  AVIATIOH  IBCORPORATSD  Part  I 

TRUCK  LIHBS  OPERATING  BETWZEH  CITIES 

This  table  shows  the  truck  lines  which  operate  between  each 
pair  of  cities  on  the  routes  Mutual  Aviation  Incorporated  proposes  to 
serve,  together  with  the  type  of  service  proposed,  the  number  of  trucks, 
tractors  and  trailers  operated  and  the  total  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  over  all  segments  of  the  routes  system  operated  by  these  car¬ 
riers.  These  are  only  the  Class  1  (largest)  carriers.  If  the  smaller 
carriers  were  added  to  these,  the  total  tonnage  would  be  approximately 
doubled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  truck 
lines  operated  are  carriers  of  general  freight  and  that  they  are  regular 
route,  schedule  carriers,  the  same  type  of  operation  for  which  Mutual 
Aviation  Incorporated  is  applying. 

It  is  significant  that  there  are  many  lines  operating  between 
each  pair  of  cities,  not  Just  one  line.  This  is  a  characteristic  of 
truck  service.  In  air  transportation  there  are  few  paralleling  lines, 
but  in  truck  service  there  are  many  paralleling  lines. 
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SUMMARY  0?  TRUCK  OPERATIONS  BETWEEN  CITIES 

The  surface  carrier  freight  which  is  of  the  class  next  highest 
to  rail  express  is  that  which  is  novel  by  truck.  Frequently  the  truck 
is  competitive  with  rail  express  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  a  number  of  truck  lines  operating  between  cities  on 
Mutual's  routes.  There  are  only  two  cities  on  any  of  Mutual's  routes , 
Boston  and  St.  Louis,  which  are  not  connected  by  at  least  two  truck  lines. 
Between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  there  are  36  truck  lines  operating,  30 
between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  28  between  Detroit  and  Chicago.  These 
figures  represent ,  however,  only  the  Class  I  carriers,  the  largest  ones 
with  annual  revenues  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  Class  II  with  revenues 
of  between  $25,000  and  $100,000  and  the  Class  III  carriers  with  revenues 
of  under  $25,000  carry  approximately  as  much  freight  as  do  the  Class  I  car¬ 
riers.  Since  they  are  smaller,  there  are  more  of  them,  and  if  these  were 
added  to  the  Class  I  carriers  operating  between  these  cities  the  number 
would  be  greatly  Increased. 

Each  of  these  Class  I  carriers  averaged  a  substantial  number  of 
trucks  and  tractors  as  indicated  in  MA  27,  Part  I.  The  lines  operating 
between  each  city  operated  an  average  of  1148  vehicles  each  (for  Instance, 
the  truck  lines  operating  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  owned  in  all  3111 
vehicles). 

The  average  monthly  tons  of  freight  carried  by  these  large  oper¬ 
ators  represents  only  about  half  that  which  aotually  moves  if  the  smaller 
carriers  are  added.  Half  moves  in  each  direction,  and  10%  of  the  total 
carried  moves  between  the  pairs  of  cities,  it  is  conservatively  estimated. 

These  figures  are  some  indication  of  the  potential  as  well  as  of 
the  ooamunlty  of  interest  between  these  oltles  for  high  grade  freight. 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  IN  MULTIPLE  THROUGH  MERCHANDISE  CARS  BETWEEN  CITIES 

MA  28  show3  the  movement  of  freight  traffic  between  cities  on 
Mutual ’ s  proposed  routes.  These  figures  do  not  include  carload  ship¬ 
ments,  but  rather  loss  than  carload  shipments,  express  and  freight  which 
are  handled  by  forwarding  companies.  The  great  bulk  of  this  movement  is 
rail  less  than  carload  freight  which  represents  about  1.25%  of  carload 
freight. 

Both  volume  handled  and  coaanunity  of  interest  between  cities 
are  3hown  by  these  figures.  Rail  less  than  carload  traffic  is  third  in 
line  of  importance  as  regards  rate  charged,  coming  after  rail  express 
and  truck  freight. 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

FREIGHT  TRAP7IC  IN  MULTIPLE  THROUCH  MERCHANDISE  CARS  BETWEEN  CITIES.  1932 
(Froa  Merchandise  Traffic  Report  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation) 


Yearly  Tons 

Average  Load  Per  Car 

Boston  to  Buffalo 

3462 

2.2 

Buffalo  to  Boston 

2588 

5.1 

Boston  to  Chicago 

11224 

3.4 

Chicago  to  Boston 

5041 

4.0 

Boston  to  St,  Louis 

3700 

3.3 

St.  Louis  to  Boston 

- 

- 

Buffalo  to  Chicago 

15285 

3.7 

Chicago  to  Buffalo 

23570 

4.3 

Buffalo  to  St.  Louis 

5392 

5.3 

St.  Louis  to  Buffalo 

5689 

4.6 

New  York  to  Buffalo 

20794 

3.8 

Buffalo  to  New  York 

24462 

6.3 

New  York  to  Detroit 

12666 

3.9 

Detroit  to  New  York 

5244 

3.2 

r<ew  York  to  Chicago 

42033 

3.6 

Chicago  to  New  York 

24187 

4.7 

Buffalo  to  Detroit 

5035 

4.1 

Detroit  to  Buffalo 

15986 

5.5 

Detroit  to  Chicago 

25125 

5.6 

Chicago  to  Detroit 

25596 

5.3 

New  York  to  Cleveland 

15303 

3.8 

Cleveland  to  Now  York 

12373 

4.0 

Cleveland  to  Chicago 

29119 

4.3 

Chicsigo  to  Cleveland 

17911 

4.4 

New  York  to  Pittsburgh 

27709 

5.3 

Pittsburgh  to  Now  York 

25763 

6.3 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 

10781 

4.2 

St.  Louis  to  New  York 

2615 

3.3 

Philadelphia  to  Buffalo 

.6852 

3.7 

3uffalo  to  Philadelphia 

7183 

4.6 

Philadelphia  to  Cleveland 

8749 

6.0 

Cleveland  to  Philadelphia 

13280 

4.3 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh 

28474 

5.6 

Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia 

28131 

5.2 

Philadelphia  to  Chicago 

14272 

4.2 

Chicago  to  Philadelphia 

23687 

5.2 

Pittsburgh  to  Chicago 

42193 

7.2 

Chicago  to  Pittsburgh 

26335 

5.2 

Chicago  to  St.  Louis 

5951 

4.8 

St.  Louis  to  Chicago 

33473 

5.0 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 

TOTAL  CARLOT  UNLOADS  OF  FRUITS  ABD7EGKTABLBS  WHICH  MAY  GO  BY  AIR 

Of  all  of  the  carlot  unloads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
the  various  points  on  Mutual  Aviation  Incorporated's  routes  those  fruits 
and  vegetables  vhloh  seemed  from  studies  and  inquiries  of  shippers  to  be 
most  likely  to  go  by  air  vere  segregated  according  to  state  of  origin  so 
that  some  idea  of  the  flov  over  Mutual's  routes  could  be  obtained.  These 
products  cure  particularly  suitable  to  air  transportation  because  they 
spoil  en  route  and  because  if  delivery  Is  speeded  up  they  can  be  picked 
later  so  that  the  flavor  is  improved. 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 


TOTAL  CARLOT  AND  TRUCK  UNLOADS  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  1945 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Product 


Origin  State 

Illinois  Indiana  New  York  Ohio  Pennsylvania 


Total  36 

Blueberries 

Broccoli  - 

Cabbage  1 

Cauliflower 

Celery  1 

Celory  Cabbage 

Cherries  - 

Collards,  Greens  1 

Dill 

Endive,  Chicory,  Escarole  - 
Kohlrabi  1 


Grapes 

Lottucer  Romai.ie  - 

Mixed  Fruits  4  Vegetables 
Mushrooms  - 

Parsley  - 

Pears 

Peaches  5 

Peas  {green} 

Peppers 
Pot  Horbs 

Plums,  Fresh  Prunes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Scallions  - 

Sorrel  - 

Spinach  - 

Strawberries 
Swiss  Chard 

Tomatoes  8 

Watercress 

BOSTON 


40 

1,103 

14 

37 

_ 

3 

• 

1 

- 

27 

_ 

238 

• 

491 

- 

646 

- 

1 

- 

207 

- 

99 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

— 

15 

• 

103 

- 

— 

- 

3 

- 

12 

6 

22 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

- 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

6 

— 

284 

57 

21 

_ 

• 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

19 

'  - 

8 

3 

27 

- 

480 

- 

64 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

— 

2 

- 

- 

— 

1 

28 

68 

- 

- 

- 

38 

_ 

- 

6 

8 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

11 

3 

582 

- 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

2 

_ 

39 

7 

227 

- 

- 

1 

1 

MASS. 


Product 

Total 


Origin  State 
Illinois  Missouri 
66  8 


New  York 
2,113 


Asparagus 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Cherries  - 

Chicoria 

Chinese  Cabbage 

Currants 

Escarole  ' 

Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Greens-Dand.  Kale  - 

Lettuce  - 

Mixed  Vegetables 
Mushrooms  1 

Peaches  1 

Pears 
Peas 
Plums  . 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb  - 

Spinach 

Tomatoes  “ 


5 
52 

172 

34 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 
2 

30 

3 

70 

11 

3 

2 

6 
3 
2 
1 

8 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 


NEW  YORK.  K.  Y. 


Origin  State 


Ponnsyl- 


Product 


Total 


uT 


Asparagus 

Blueberries 

Broccoli 

Brussels  Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Caullflovor 
Coleriec,  Celery 
Colery  Cabbage 
Chorries 
Chicoria 
Currants 

Dandelion  Greens 
Endive.  Chicory 
Escarolo 
Grapes 

Gooseberries 

Kale 

Kohlrabi 

Lettuce 

Mint 

Mixed  Deciduous  Fruit 

Mushrooms 

Mixed  Vegetables 

Per s ley 

Peaches 

Pears 

Peas  (green) 

Plums,  Fresh  Prunes 
P-aspberries 
Salsify 
Scallions 


Product 
Sorrol  Grass 
Soup  Greens 
Spinach 
Swiss  Chard 
Strcwborries 
Tomatoes 


1 

77 


12 


Watorcress  (LCL  Exp) 


Indiana 

Michigan  Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

vania 

101 

846 

23 

23.404 

185 

2,102 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

- 

- 

- 

118 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1.573 

1 

21 

- 

- 

- 

1,885 

- 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

488 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

13  • 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

— 

— 

—  . 

— 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

21 

6 

_ 

- 

14 

— 

— 

2 

- 

- 

- 

13 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

72 

— 

- 

- 

- 

21 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1.467 

- 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

107 

. 

378 

- 

1 

- 

258 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

111 

1 

19 

19 

146 

- 

253 

5 

396 

- 

- 

- 

160 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

125 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

108 

10 

_ 

Origin 

State 

Pennsyl- 

Indiana  Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

vania 

- 

- 

- 

14 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

15 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

467 

8 

281 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

7 

20 

- 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

532 

28 

814 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

18 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Origin  State 


Product 

Mass¬ 
achusetts  Michigan  Missouri 

New 

Jersey  New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

Total 

60 

4,867 

730 

10 

384 

873 

40 

Blackberries 

10 

_ 

_ 

Blueberries 

_ 

10 

1 

_ 

Cabbage 

— 

1 

3 

2 

Cauliflower 

— 

272 

2 

Celory 

— 

1,522 

_ 

Celory  Cabbage 

- 

67 

— 

«• 

* 

3 

Cur rants 

_ 

4 

—  9 

Endive 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

Escarole 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

Gooseberries 

_ 

1 

_ 

Grapes 

. 

25 

_ 

* 

Greens 

_ 

25 

a. 

Kohlrabi 

_ 

_ 

3 

a. 

a. 

8 

Lettuce 

_ 

50 

22 

8 

Mixed  Vegetables 

2 

2 

Mushrooms 

- 

20 

1 

_ 

1 

Peaches 

379 

6 

_ 

_ 

Pears 

- 

23 

_ 

Plums,  Fresh  Prunes  - 

11 

_ 

Raspberries 

- 

58 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Spinach 

- 

48 

40 

_ 

8 

_ 

Strarbcrries 

- 

120 

1 

Tomatoes 

- 

904 

85 

- 

8 

780 

- 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 


-OTAr,  CARLOT  UNLOADS  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  WHICH  MAY  GO  BY  AIR,  1945 

ST.  LOUiS,  MO. 


Origin  State 


Product  | 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Mass¬ 

achusetts 

New 

Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsy] 

vania 

Total 

45 

9 

27 

5 

114 

7 

7 

Cabbage 

4 

1 

- 

- 

37 

- 

- 

Cauliflower 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 

Celery 

1 

1 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

Mixed  Vegetables  5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Pouches 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7u«wii.oes 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

;  TOTAL  TRUCK 

UNLOADS 

OF  FRUITS 

AND  VEGETABLES 

(Reduced  to  Carlot  Equivalents) 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Origin  State 


Product 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Mass-  New 

achusetts  Jersey  New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

Total 

742 

74 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

CabLege 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cauliflower 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Lettuce 

8 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Peaches 

307 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Plums 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  . 

Spinach 

1 

- 

- 

- 

T 

2 

- 

Strawberries 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tomatoes 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

TOTAL  CARLOT 

UNLOADS  OF 

FRUITS 

AND  VEGETABLES  WHICH 

MAY  GO 

BY  AIR,  1945 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Origin  State 

New 

Pennsyl' 

Product 

Illinois 

Indiana  Missouri  Jersey  New 

York 

Ohio 

vania 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cabbage 

. 

-  - 

- 

41 

1 

Cauliflower 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

72 

- 

Celery 

- 

-  - 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Mixed  Vegetables 

-  - 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Peaches 

88 

3 

- 

- 

1 

Spinach 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Strawberries 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tomatoes 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

L.C. 

L.  EXPRESS  RECEIPTS  (Reduced  to  Carlot  Equivalent) 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

Lettuco 

- 

_  - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Mushrooms 

— 

_  — 

— 

- 

3 

3 

TOTAL  TRUCK  UNLOADS  OF  FRUIT 

AND  VEGETABLES 

(Reduced  to  Carlot  Equivalents) 

Total 

17 

- 

359 

273 

1,030 

655 

Asparagus 

_ 

_  — 

8 

— 

— 

_ 

Cabbage 

- 

-  - 

7 

83 

105 

206 

Cauliflower 

- 

-  - 

1 

46 

— 

2 

Lottuce 

- 

-  - 

5 

6 

144 

1 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED 


TOTAL  TRUCK  UNLOADS  OF  FRUIT  AND  VECETART.FS 

(Reduced  to  Carlo t  Equivalents) 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

(cont. ) 


Origin  State 


Product 

Illinois 

New  , 

Indiana  Missouri  Jersey  New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

Mixed  Vegetables  - 

^  —  • 

104 

386 

57 

Peaches 

7 

—  — 

11  11 

3 

102 

Spinach 

- 

—  — 

7 

9 

'Strawberries 

- 

-  _ 

5 

3 

Toaatoes 

2 

TOTAL  CARLOT  UNLOADS  OF 

24  8  276 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

1 

1245 

Product 

Total 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Origin  State 

Illinois  New  Jersey  New  York 
252  230  342 


Blueberries 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Mixed  Vegetables 
Peaches 
Spinach 
Tomstoo3 


2 

3  7 

11 

-  14 

56  1 

141 

5  - 

1 


Product 

Total 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Origin  State 

Illinois  New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 
204  186  593  15 


Cauliflower 
Mixed  Vegetables 
Peaches 
Spinach 


6 


46 


Product 

Total 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Origin  State 

Missouri  New  Jersey  New  York  Ohio  Pennsylvania 
20  33  102  9  1 


Cabbage 


61  9  1 


BU7FAL0.  N.  Y. 

Origin  State 

Mass-  New  Fennsyl- 

Product  achusetts  Michigan  Missouri  Jersey  New  York  vanla  Illinois 
Total  2  10  18  180  79  12  12 


Cabbage  1 

Lettuce 

Celery 

Peaches 

Strawberries  19 


8 

2 


1 


8 


6 

1 


35 
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MUTUAL  AVIATION  INCORPORATED  Part  I 

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS  OF  PRODUCTS  WHICH  MAY  GO  BY  AIR 

In  MA  30,  Part  II  are  details  of  the  movements  of  carload  freight 
moving  along  Mutual  *3  routes  which  may  go  by  air  when  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  and  when  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  business.  All  of  the 
products  which  are  likely  to  benefit  by  going  via  air  cargo  are  added 
together.  These  are  not  tabulated  in  official  records  by  city  of  origin 
and  destination,  but  only  by  3tato.  If  100  pounds  is  shipped  out  of  a 
particular  state,  and  50%  of  the  state's  population  lives  in  the  shipping 
city,  it  is  considered  that  50  pounds  vent  out  of  the  city.  Then,  if  100% 
of  the  receiving  state's  population  lives  in  the  receiving  city.  It  Is 
considered  that  10%  of  this  50  pounds,  or  five  pounds  moved  from  the 
origin  city  to  the  destination  city. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cities  on  Mutual's  routes  are  the 
leading  cities  in  the  region,  this  method  of  allocating  shipments  to 
cities  seems  very  conservative. 

There  are  of  course  other  goods  which  move  in  carlots,  and  for 
many  more  which  move  in  less  than  carloads  which  are  also  candidates  for 
air  shipment,  but  these  could  not  be  conveniently  separated  from  the  group 
in  which  they  were  placed. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  this  traffic 
would  easly  fill  Mutual's  planes. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


from  the  original  bound  volume 


strike  oat  to*  third  llse  from  tor  top  which  contain*  numeral*, 
rtadln*  >*<*  to; k  to  Chicago  -  S,lf6,3lo.  strike  oat  all  ftgare*  on  this 
lire. 

.•trike  oat  alxtn  line  from  the  top  containing  uncntlo,  riding 
Buffo: lo  to  Ul.lc^o  -  8,l?w,31u#  strike  oat  all  figure*  on  this  line. 

-trike  oat  twelftn  Uue  from  th«  top  containing  nawmb,  r<«4li«* 
Chicago  to  me.  York  -  lfc.b7j,l&4.  -trike  out  all  flgorei.  os  this  line. 

All  other  figure*  a.e  correct  a  1*1  the  tabulation  la  co»nlcta.  The 
Alacrepancio*  tie  lue  to  l.«cluhli>^  -c*  Je.aej  la  tone  cs*eo  with  he*  York,  and 
U-fl^  It  oat  In  outer*.  Tne  otner  alecrepusclea  are  aae  to  cutting  down  Ou 
the  lien*  which  it  can  bo  e>;pect*u  -ill  t o  by  *lr. 

This  presentation  a  as  n?  de  c  y  route*.,  a&c  thlo  f»»ct  o;-.  plain*  tne 
fpotltloa  In  *a»*  ea— e> 
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CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS  OF  PRODUCTS  WHICH  MAY  GO  BY  AIR 


(for  12  days  in  1939.  in  pounds) 
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CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS  OF  PRODUCTS  WHICH  MAY  GO  BY  AIR 


(for  12  day3  in  1939,  in  pounds) 
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This  Is  a  detailed  statement  of  products  which  may  go  by  air 
and  which  move  along  Mutual *s  proposed  routes  in  1939.  These  data  vero 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research  and  cover  12  days 
in  1939,  one  day  in  each  month,  and  different  days  of  the  week. 

The  table  shovs  the  products  which  have  been  picked  out  as  air 
candidates  from  the  great  group  of  products  which  move  in  carload  lots. 
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SELECTED  RAIL  EXPRESS  TRAFFIC 

Certain  rail  express  goods  are  oore  likely  to  go  by  air  in  the 
future  than  others-  A  few  of  these  items  which  were  tabulated  were  se¬ 
lected  and  studied.  The  results  presented  represent  two-days'  ship¬ 
ments.  They  include  less  than  carload  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  less  than  carload  shipments  of  fish,  less  than  carload  ship¬ 
ments  of  bakery  products,  and  carload  shipments  of  berries.  These  items 
are  among  those  which  may  go  by  air  when  the  facilities  become  available 
to  carry  them,  3ince  they  require  quick  delivery  to  prevent  spoilage.  The 
movements  of  these  commodities  along  Mutual's  routes  are  presented  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CORPORATION 
Corporate  Structure 

The  National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  on  June 
25,  1945,  with  an  initial  capital  stock  issue  of  2,260  shares 
of  $100.00  par  stock  for  which  $226,000  in  cash  was  received 
by  the  corporation. 

Pursuant  to  a  program  of  expansion,  the  outstanding 
$100.00  par  stock  was  exchanged  for  226,000  shares  of 
$1.00  par  stock  and  as  of  May  3,  1946,  an  additional 
500,000  shares  were  issued  to  the  public  at  $5.00  per  share. 
The  Corporation  has  thus  received  $2,726,000.00  in  ex¬ 
change  for  its  outstanding  stock  (less  an  underwriting 
commission  of  $312,500.00). 

The  Corporation’s  principal  executive  offices  are  located 
in  Los  Angeles,  California.  It  also,  at  the  present  time, 
has  offices  in  New  York,  New  York;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  San  Francisco,  California;  and 
Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Corporation  is  in  the  business  of  furnishing  air 
contract  service  for  the  carriage  of  freight  cargoes.  Its 
planes  are  not  flying  regular  or  scheduled  routes.  Planes 
are  flown  to  meet  the  demands  of  contract  shippers  carry¬ 
ing  cargo  from  shipper’s  point  of  origin  to  shipper’s  desig¬ 
nated  market  destination. 

In  the  past  the  Corporation  also  carried  contract  passen¬ 
gers.  It  is  contemplated  that  when  the  certification  applied 
for  in  this  Hearing  is  granted,  the  Corporation  will  have 
no  passenger  traffic.  Contract  passenger  business  has  now 
turned  over  to  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Flying  Tiger 
Transport,  Inc.  That  Corporation  was  organized  August 
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9,  1946.  It  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting 
charter  parties  of  organized  groups  such  as  athletic  teams, 
bands,  theatrical  troupes  and  business  groups.  This  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  its  activities  are  not  party  to  or  affected  by 
the  application  of  the  parent  corporation,  the  subject  of 
this  hearing. 
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The  maintenance  division  of  the  Corporation  is  being 
set  up  as  a  complete,  separate  operating  division,  known 
as  the  Universal  Automotive  division.  This  division  in 
addition  to  providing  maintenance  service  for  the  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  equipment  will  service  on  a  contract  basis  the 
planes  of  Flying  Tiger  Transport,  Inc.  and  those  of  other 
plane  operators.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  increased  volume 
of  modification,  maintenance,  and  overhaul  work  will  re¬ 
sult  not  only  in  lower  maintenance  costs  for  the  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  equipment,  but  also  in  a  profit  on  work  performed 
on  non-company  planes. 

Origin  of  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  was  organized  by  a  group  of  returning 
war  veterans  with  the  aid  of  a  group  of  California  business 
men.  The  war  veterans  were  aviators  and  members  of  the 
American  Volunteer  Group,  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  Claire  Chennault,  fighting  in  China  even  prior  to 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  in  World  War  II.  These 
veterans  also  flew  for  the  China  National  Aviation  Corpo¬ 
ration  transporting  cargoes  of  essential  war  supplies  over 
the  Himalayan  “Hump”.  The  American  Volunteer  Group 
was  popularly  known  as  the  “Flying  Tigers”.  The  Corpo¬ 
ration  adopted  “The  Flying  Tiger  Line”  as  a  slogan.  It  in 
turn  has  become  so  well  known  popularly  as  The  Flying 
Tiger  Line  that  the  Directors  will  recommend  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  that  the  name  of  the 
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Corporation  be  formally  changed  to  The  Flying  Tiger  Line. 

The  group  of  California  business  men  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  amount  equal  to  any  sum  the  “Flying  Tigers” 
themselves  raised  in  order  to  acquire  planes  and  to  put 
the  “Flying  Tigers”  into  the  air  cargo  business.  By  the 
time  of  the  public  stock  issue  the  two  groups,  slightly 
expanded  in  size,  contributed  a  total  of  $226,000. 

On  the  first  Board  of  Directors  the  two  investing  groups 
had  equal  representation.  However,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  organization,  the  active  management  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Flying  Tigers.  All  officers  except 
one  were  former  Flying  Tigers;  the  Secretary- 
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Treasurer,  not  a  Flying  Tiger,  had  formerly  been  an  officer 
of  companies  in  which  the  business  men- Directors  had  been 
interested. 

First  Commercial  Flight  by  a  Cargo  Operator 

After  a  brief  organizational  period  in  which  personnel 
were  assembled  and  flight  equipment  was  obtained,  the 
Corporation  began  operations.  The  Corporation  flew  its 
first  plane  carrying  a  cargo  for  a  contract  shipper  in  July, 
1945.  The  Corporation  believes  this  was  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  flight  of  any  company  organized  for  the  primary  or 
sole  purpose  of  carrying  air  freight  on  a  non-scheduled 
basis.  This  flight  signalized  the  beginning  of  the  non- 
scheduled  air  freight  business  which  has  grown  with  such 
strides  that  companies  such  as  this,  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  have  made  the  applications  for  Certificates  of  Con¬ 
venience  and  Necessity  which  are  now  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  this  Hearing. 

Original  Personnel 

The  Flying  Tiger  stockholders  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Corporation’s  staff.  Additional  flyers  and  mechanics 
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were  recruited  and  the  requisite  number  of  administrative 
and  i  clerical  personnel  were  hired.  Practically  all  men 
working  for  the  Corporation  are  war  veterans  and  have 
had 1  extensive  aviation  experience.  The  great  majority 
of  the  original  personnel  are  still  with  the  Corporation. 
The  personnel  now  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation 
are  considered  in  detail  hereinafter. 

Original  Equipment 

The  Corporation’s  equipment  has  been  obtained  from 
War  Surplus  stocks.  At  the  time  of  the  Corporation’s 
organization  the  only  planes  readily  available  were  Budd 
Conestoga  Military  Transport  planes.  The  Corporation, 
immediately  upon  its  organization,  purchased  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  fourteen  Conestogas 
along  with  a  large  stock  pile  of  spare  parts  (all  the  Cones¬ 
togas  extant).  The  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  were  liquidated  in  short  order,  being  replaced 
in  part  at  first  by  bank  loans.  Upon  the  successful 
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completion  of  public  financing,  the  bank  loans  were  liqui¬ 
dated.  Current  financing  is  discussed  in  detail  hereinafter. 

Shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  the  fourteen  Conestogas, 
the  Corporation  resold  four  with  aliquot  shares  in  the 
spare  part  stock  pile  at  a  substantial  profit.  One  plane  was 
a  non-flyable  prototype  which  was  cannibalized  to  furnish 
parts  and  equipment  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  planes  were  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  have  been  used  in  the  transportation 
activities  of  the  Corporation.  Some  insurance-covered 
losses  were  incurred  and  some  planes  have  been  canni¬ 
balized. 

To  expand  the  Corporation’s  fleet  of  planes,  sixteen 
Douglas  C-47  planes  and  two  Douglas  C-54  planes  have 
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subsequently  been  acquired  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  The  equipment  owned  currently  is 
set  out  in  detail  hereinafter. 

Original  Plans  and  Operations 

The  Corporation’s  original  plans  for  operations  were 
based  on  a  few  prime  postulates  of  transportation  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  Corporation  proposed  to  furnish  a  purely  bulk 
freight  service  to  shippers  as  contrasted  with  the  air  ex¬ 
press  and  small  lot  air  freight  services  offered  by  the  pas¬ 
senger  lines  in  conjunction  with  their  scheduled  passenger 
and  mail  service.  Such  freight  operations  would  be  eco¬ 
nomic  at  rates  approaching  those  of  surface  carriers  for 
comparable  products.  The  Corporation  recognized  that  in 
offering  air  trucking  service  for  bulk  shipments  of  freight 
at  a  rate  substantially  lower  than  any  air  rate  then  pre¬ 
vailing,  the  rates  at  least  in  the  development  stages  would 
be  higher  than  comparable  rates  by  surface  carriers.  It 
was  patent  that  premium  rates  for  air  freighting  could  be 
justified  (1)  for  long  hauls  where  savings  in  time  were 
appreciable  and  (2)  for  perishable  products  where  savings 
in  transportation  time  made  for  improved  markets  and 
the  opening  of  new  markets  for  such  products.  It  was 
evident  that  as  increasing  volume  of  business  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  cut  in  rates,  the  lower  rates  would  become  more  and 
more  competitive  with  those  of  surface  carriers.  As  a 
result,  shorter  and  shorter  hauls  of  less  and  less 
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perishable  products  would  be  feasible  and  new  markets 
would  open  and  expand  for  air  freight. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  economies  which  could  be 
achieved  in  air  transportation  would  make  air  freight 
transportation  economically  attractive  even  at  rates  which 
might  be  higher  than  surface  carrier  rates.  Thus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  new  markets  which  could  be  developed,  a  more 
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economic  service  could  be  offered  to  shippers  hitherto 
bound  to  surface  carriage. 

It1  also  was  obvious  that  to  be  economic,  back-hauls  of 
cargo  were  imperative.  If  an  air  freight  company  was 
to  ship  “anything,  anywhere,  anytime,”  it  was  essential 
to  have  an  organization  to  build  traffic  loads  so  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  amount  of  empty  ferrying.  To  make  an  east 
bound  flight  profitable  a  westward  directed  cargo  was 
essential;  and  the  closer  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  flight 
could  be  located  to  the  origin  of  a  west  bound  flight  the 
better. 

The  Corporation  laid  its  plans  and  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  accordingly.  It  established  its  fixed  base  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  From  California  it  has  shipped  to 
the  eastern  markets  increasing  volumes  of  fresh  fruit, 
produce  and  flowers  and  new  industrial  products  made 
by  the  California  industries,  the  story  of  whose  war  and 
post-war  development  has  become  commonplace.  For  the 
most  part,  shipments  have  been  coast  to  coast  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  points  and  New  York.  However  many  shipments 
have  been  made  between  the  West  Coast  and  the  large  cities 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  such  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta 
and  Miami. 

To  provide  for  the  necessary  back  hauls,  an  office  in  New 
York  was  set  up.  An  increasing  volume  of  manufactured 
products  has  been  shipped  westward  from  such  points  as 
New  York,  Boston,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Dayton  and  Chicago.  Coastwise 
shipments  from  the  East  to  Florida  to  and  from  Florida  to 
California  likewise  have  been  made.  Shippers  of  emer¬ 
gency  machinery,  drugs,  magazines,  electric  appliances  and 
household  furnishing  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
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speed  of  air  freight  delivery.  The  Corporation  pioneered 
the  air  freighting  of  wearing  apparel.  Air  Transportation 
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of  apparel  hanging  on  specially  designed  racks  not  only 
makes  speedy  delivery  to  market  possible,  but  effects  sav¬ 
ings  in  packaging  and  pressing  of  garments  upon  arrival. 
Total  transportation  costs  by  air  are  low  enough  to  ap¬ 
proach  those  for  surface  carriage  and  give  the  shipper  the 
marked  merchandising  advantage  of  twenty-four  service 
from  coast  to  coast. 

As  operations  have  -widened  the  Corporation  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  service  facilities.  Offices  have  been  opened  in 
Chicago  and  Oklahoma  City  to  handle  movements  moving 
both  east  and  west.  Additional  offices  have  been  opened 
in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  to  handle  the  expanding  West 
Coast  traffic.  Future  expansion  plans  are  discussed  here¬ 
inafter. 

The  Corporation’s  planes  have  been  operated  on  a  non- 
scheduled  contract  basis.  Contracts  have  been  negotiated 
with  shippers  both  for  spot  single  shipments  and  for  ship¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  time.  Planes  have  been  chartered 
to  carry  cargoes  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  planes  from  any 
designated  airport  to  any  other  airport  in  the  continental 
United  States.  And  contracts  have  been  executed  calling 
for  minimum  tonnage  over  a  specified  time  and  between 
specified  points. 

The  Corporation  up  to  the  present  has  done  little  adver¬ 
tising.  The  wide  spread  publicity  given  the  creation,  by 
returning  war  veterans,  of  a  dramatic  new  company  in  a 
dynamic  new  industry  brought  forth  inquiries  from  many 
shippers  eager  for  the  new  transportation  facilities.  Other 
shippers  have  been  solicited  and  sold  on  the  advantages 
of  air  freight  by  this  Corporation. 

As  the  volume  of  air  freight  has  soared,  the  Corporation 
has  attempted  to  equate  its  increasing  volume  of  air  freight 
moving  in  opposite  directions.  As  appears  in  the  data 
herein  the  volume  already  developed  and  the  potential 
volume  is  so  great  that  it  has  become  apparent  the  public 
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interest  will  best  be  served  by  changing  the  character  of 
the  Corporation’s  activities  to  those  of  a  common  carrier 
operating  on  a  schedule  designed  for  air  freight  carriage. 

Flying  Tiger  Exhibit  NSF-30-39 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

FITNESS,  WILLINGNESS  AND  ABILITY 

Exhibits 

30.  Fitness,  Willingness  and  Ability — Narrative 

31.  Board  of  Directors 

32.  Officers 

33.  Personnel 

34.  Flight  Equipment 

35.  Ground  Equipment  and  Facilities 

36.  Finances 

37.  Routes  and  Areas  Currently  Served 

38.  Typical  Weekly  Pattern  of  Flights 

39.  Cargoes  (Types,  shippers  and  unusual  services) 

Narrative 

National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  in  its  short  span 
of  life  already  has  created  an  organization  whose  “fitness, 
willingness  and  ability”  to  operate  a  certificated  airfreight 
line  is  readily  demonstrated.  It  has  (a)  qualified  manage¬ 
ment,  (b)  experienced  personnel,  (c)  a  good  fleet  of  planes, 
bases  and  auxiliary  equipment,  (d)  sound  financing,  and 
a  good  record  of  operating  performance.  It  already  has, 
as  a  nonscheduled  contract  carrier,  (e)  furnished  air  trans¬ 
portation  service  over  most  of  the  routes  and  between  the 
areas  for  which  certification  is  sought  in  these  proceedings, 
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(f)  flown  a  sufficient  number  of  flights  per  week  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  ability  to  carry  on  and  expand  to  a  large  scale 
common  carrier  operation  and  (g)  developed  an  airfreight 
business  for  numerous  commodities  and  performed  a 
variety  of  unusual  services  which  demonstrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  airfreight  service  to  an  expanding  body  of  shippers. 

The  Board  of  Directors.  The  Corporation  has  a  strong 
Board  of  Directors  of  seasoned,  successful  business  men 
and  operating  officials  to  guide  direction  and  policy.  Ex¬ 
hibit  NSF-31  furnishes  biographical  data  concerning  Board 
members.  It  will  be  noted  that  chief  executives  of  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  companies  in  their  re¬ 
spective  industries  on  the  West  Coast  are,  as  Directors, 
giving  the  Corporation  the  benefit  of  their  exten- 
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sive  experience  in  business,  traffic,  finance  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Two  officers  of  the  Corporation,  versed  in  flying 
operations  and  in  air  traffic,  and  experienced  in  operating 
the  Company  as  a  non-scheduled  contract  airfreight  line, 
round  out  the  Board  membership. 

The  Officers.  Carriage  of  freight  cargoes  by  air  was 
developed  as  a  military  operation.  Only  inconsequential 
cargo  movement  occurred  in  commercial  operations  prior 
to  the  war.  Probably  the  most  concentrated  large  volume 
airfreight  movement  under  most  difficult  operating  con¬ 
ditions  was  that  flying  over  The  Hump  into  China.  The 
Flying  Tigers  flying  for  China  National  Aviation  Corp. 
pioneered  and  participated  extensively  in  the  operations 
of  this  hazardous  business. 

The  flying  officers  and  key  personnel  of  National  Skyway 
drawing  upon  this  rich  experience  have  organized  and  are 
operating  this  domestic  Company.  With  them  are  allied 
other  seasoned  fliers,  traffic  men,  and  financial  experts  to 
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make  a  strong  managerial  group.  Exhibit  NSF-32  fur¬ 
nishes  biographical  data  concerning  the  officers  of  the 
Corporation. 

Personnel.  The  Corporation  in  the  course  of  a  year  of 
rapid  development  has  become  well  organized  to  handle 
current  business  and  to  take  on  the  rapidly  ‘expanding 
volume  of  traffic  which  is  building  up  as  planes  become 
available.  The  Corporation  presently  has  a  staff  of  ex¬ 
perienced  pilots  and  co-pilots  ample  enough  to  fly  the  planes 
now  in  operation.  These  pilots  are  practically  all  veterans 
recruited  from  the  military  air  service.  Each  has  a  record 
of  exceptional  ability  as  an  aviator  and  fulfills  the  test 
requirements  and  standards  of  the  Corporation.  Special 
planes  are  maintained  for  periodic  testing  and  for  train¬ 
ing  of  all  pilots. 

The  Corporation  maintains  a  large  force  of  experienced 
mechanics  for  maintenance  and  overhaul.  The  ratio  of 
certified  to  non-certified  mechanics  is  maintained  high 
enough  to  qualify  under  present  regulations  for  air  carrier 
maintenance. 
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The  Corporation  has,  likewise,  large  and  growing  traf¬ 
fic  and  administrative  departments. 

Exhibit  NSF-33  furnishes  detailed  data  on  the  current 
complement  of  employees.  The  expansion  of  the  personnel 
to  meet  new  demands  is  discussed  hereinafter. 

Equipment  and  Facilities.  The  Corporation  entered 
the  airfreight  business  initially  with  acquisition  of  Budd 
Conestogas.  Some  have  been  sold,  and  others  will  be.  The 
number  of  Conestogas  available  w^as  limited.  The  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  adopted  the  Douglas  DC-3  and  DC-4  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  until  such  time  as  new  types  of  planes  are 
available.  Exhibit  NSF-34  sets  forth  the  flight  equipment 
now  in  service. 
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The  Corporation  already  has  ground  equipment  and 
facilities  set  up  and  in  operation  at  key  points  adequate 
for  present  operations.  It  has  a  large  hangar  and  general 
offices  at  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Airport,  the  only  cargo 
airline  thus  strategically  located,  and  bases  at  airports  at 
other  key  cities.  Traffic  offices,  likewise,  have  been  set  up  in 
key  centers.  Details  are  set  forth  in  Exhibit  NSF-35. 

Finances.  National  Skyway  is  soundly  and  adequately 
financed.  Its  corporate  structure  is  simple.  Common  Stock 
of  one  dollar  par  is  the  only  outstanding  security.  All 
stock  was  issued  for  cash  in  a  total  of  $2,413,500.00  There 
is  no  funded  indebtedness.  As  of  June  30,  1946,  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current 
obligations  was  5.6  to  1.  Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand  amoun¬ 
ted  to  $1,413,808.87.  Exhibit  NSF-36  shows  the  balance 
sheet  for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  a  schedule  of  fixed  assets 
as  of  June  30,  1946. 

Operating  Performance.  As  a  non-scheduled  contract 
carrier  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has  made  numer¬ 
ous  flights  in  the  past  year  carrying  airfreight  between  the 
points  and  areas  set  forth  in  the  maps  in  Exhibit  NSF-91, 
A,  B  and  C.  Naturally  in  the  short  time  involved  the 
company  has  developed  traffic  more  intensively  between 
some  points  and  areas  than  it  has  as  yet  in  others.  Exhibit 
NSF-37  presents  data  showing  the  number  of  times  in  the 
period  ending  Aug.  31,  1946  that  Flying  Tiger 
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planes  have  flown  between  designated  cities.  This  is  not 
submitted  as  any  representation  that  the  Flying  Tiger  Line 
furnished  a  common  carrier  service  to  any  and  all  shippers. 
Planes  especially  in  the  latter  months,  were  loaded  to 
near  capacity  with  a  cargo  for  a  contract  shipper.  The 
exhibit  does  demonstrate  the  ability  of  National  Skyway 
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Freight  Corp.  to  service  the  points  and  areas  covered  in 
its  application  in  these  proceedings  for  a  substantial  volume 
of  freight  already  developed  under  the  limitations  of  a 
non-scheduled  contract  operation. 

As  it  has  built  up  its  volume  of  airfreight  traffic,  Na¬ 
tional  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has  been  able  to  effect  suc¬ 
cessful  utilization  of  its  aircraft  and  to  furnish  prompt 
service  to  its  shippers  over  the  vast  area  of  operations. 
NSF-38  presents  a  typical  weekly  pattern  of  flights  demon¬ 
strating  the  company’s  ability  to  operate  a  large  fleet  of 
aircraft  effectively.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its  present 
non-scheduled  contract  business  the  pattern  for  the  week 
shown  is  not  repeated  or  duplicated  in  the  course  of  time. 
Each  week’s  operations  logs  into  a  different  pattern  of 
flights  actually  flown.  The  exhibit  merely  shows  the  ability 
of  the  company  to  obtain  a  high  utilization  of  a  large 
fleet  of  aircraft. 

On  its  operations  to  date  National  Skyway  Freight 
Corp.  has  proved  that  there  is  a  large  volume  of  com¬ 
modities  it  can  carry  economically  and  that  it  can  furnish 
to  shippers,  both  large  and  small,  unique  services  making 
shipment  by  air  by  the  Flying  Tiger  Line  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  nation’s  economy.  Exhibit  NSF-39  de¬ 
scribes  the  variety  of  commodities  which  the  Flying  Tiger 
Line  transports,  it  presents  a  list  of  representative  ship¬ 
pers  indicating  the  substantial  character  of  the  industries 
which  already  have  come  to  depend  upon  the  Flying  Tigers 
for  airfreight  transportation;  and  it  shows  the  Line’s 
ability  to  furnish  unusual  service  which  makes  imperative 
airfreight  transportation  of  the  character  furnished  by 
the  company. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  National  Skyway  Freight 
Corp.  are: 

Samuel  B.  Mosher,  Chairman 
Duncan  Shaw  James  Davidson 

Allen  Chase  Robert  W.  Prescott 

Thomas  J.  Sullivan  Fred  A.  Miller 

Samuel  B.  Mosher — Los  Angeles,  California 
President,  General  Manager,  and  Director  of  Signal  Oil 
and  Gas  Company,  Inc.,  Signal  Royalty  Company,  and 
Signal  Oil  Company;  Director  of  Southwest  Exploration 
Company. 

Born  in  Carthage,  New  York,  1892.  Graduated  from 
University  of  California  1916.  Engaged  in  citrus  ranching 
in  southern  California,  1916-22.  Director  of  the  Whittier, 
California  Orange  and  Lemon  Association  and  of  the 
Semi-Tropic  Fruit  Exchange,  1920-22.  Founded  Signal 
Oil  and  Gasoline  Company  in  May  1922  when  production 
began  at  Signal  Hill  near  Long  Beach,  California. 

Is  financially  interested,  in  addition  to  companies  named 
above,  in  Signal  Gasoline  Company  of  Texas,  Finance 
Corporation  of  America,  Pan-American  Bank,  Mecca  Mines 
Inc.,  Black  Eagle  Mines,  Inc.,  Petroleum  Engineers,  Inc., 
and  several  other  firms. 

Duncan  Shaw — Los  Angeles,  California 
Vice  President  of  the  Market  Basket  Company  which 
operates  26  super-markets  in  Southern  California;  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Arden  Farms  Company,  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bond-Goodwin  &  Tucker, 
Inc.,  pioneers  in  the  underwriting  and  distribution  of  avia¬ 
tion  securities. 
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Allen  Chase — Los  Angeles,  California 

President  of  Standardized  Aircraft,  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles ; 
President  of  Moku-o-Leo  Corporation,  Honolulu ;  President 
of  Continental  Export  and  Import  Company,  Mexico, 
D.  F. ;  Director  of  various  other  American  and  Mexican 
companies. 

Thomas  J.  Sullivan — Los  Angeles,  California 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  Howard  Radio  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago ;  President  and  ‘Director  of  Finance  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  Chicago;  Treasurer  and  Director  of  Great  West¬ 
ern  Biscuit  Company  of  Los  Angeles;  Director  of  Techni¬ 
cal  Crafts  Corporation,  Los  Angeles;  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Cabinet  Craft  Corporation,  Attica,  Indiana; 
Director  of  Mission  Dry  Corp.,  Los  Angeles;  Director  of 
Aero-Croft  Corp.,  Los  Angeles;  Treasurer  and  Director 
of  Continental  Export  and  Import  Company,  Mexico,  D.  F. ; 
and  Director  of  Standardized  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

James  Davidson — Los  Angeles,  California 
President  of  the  Great  Western  Biscuit  Company  of 
Los  Angeles;  Director  of  Technical  Craft  Institute  of  Los 
Angeles;  formerly  President  of  Consolidated  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  Davidson  Biscuit  Company,  the  first  of 
Chicago,  the  latter  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 
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Robert  W.  Prescott — Los  Angeles,  California 
For  qualifications,  see  Exhibit  NSF-32  containing  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Officers. 

Fred  A.  Miller — Los  Angeles,  California 
For  qualifications,  see  Exhibit  NSF-32  containing  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Officers. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tigeb  Line) 

OFFICERS 

The  Officers  of  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  are: 


Robert  W.  Prescott  ....President 

G.  0.  Noville . Executive  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager 

Fred  A.  Miller  . Vice  President  and  General 

Traffic  Manager 

R.  P.  Hedman  . Vice  President 

W.  E.  Bartling . Assistant  General  Manager 

R.  H.  Bingenheimer  ..Secretary 

Fred  Benninger  . Treasurer 

C.  J.  Rosbert  . Superintendent  of  Operations 

George  W.  Mclntire  ..Superintendent  of  Maintenance 
Thomas  C.  Haywood  ..Superintendent  of  Engineering 

Robert  J.  Raines  . Chief  Pilot 

Karl  Reichert  . Consultant  on  Perishables 


Robert  W.  Prescott — President 

Born  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  1913. 

Graduated  from  Compton  Junior  College,  California, 
1937.  Studied  law  1937-39  at  Loyola  University,  California. 
Enrolled  as  cadet  in  U.  S.  Navy  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  1939 ; 
graduated  1940  with  commission  of  Ensign.  Remained  at 
Pensacola  as  instructor.  Resigned  commission  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1941  to  go  to  China  with  American  Volunteer  Group. 
Was  Flight  Leader  with  record  of  five  major  campaigns 
and  six  Japanese  planes  shot  down.  Upon  disbandment  of 
AVG  in  1942,  joined  TWA.  Served  as  pilot  during  organi¬ 
zation  and  institution  of  TWA  contract  operations  for  Air 
Transport  Command  and  participated  in  survey  flights 
across  North  and  South  Atlantic.  Joined  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation  in  November  1943;  served  as  pilot 
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in  the  transportation  of  supplies  from  India  to  China  over 
the  “Hump”  route.  Participated  as  pilot  and  assisted  in 
operations  during  period  when  as  many  as  45  round  trips 
per  day  were  being  made  with  comparatively  few  (25) 
aircraft.  Returned  to  U.  S.  December  1944  and  accepted 
employment  with  Aerovias  Azteca  of  Mexico  in  February 
1945.  Was  in  charge  of  general  development  work  for  this 
company.  In  June  1945  organized  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  (The  Flying  Tiger  Line) ;  President  of  the 
corporation  since  that  date. 

G.  0.  Noville — Executive  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager 

Born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1890. 

Engineering  graduate,  Columbia  University,  1916.  Began 
flying  1916.  Superintendent  U.  S.  Air  Mail  1919-21.  Ad¬ 
vance  representative  U.  S.  Army  Around- the- Wo  rid  Flight 
1922.  Aeronautical  Engineer,  Vacuum  Oil  Company  1923- 
25.;  Executive,  Co-pilot  and  Flight  Engineer,  Byrd  North 
Pole  Expedition  and  Byrd  Trans-Atlantic  Flight  1926-27. 
Aero-engineer  Standard  Oil  of  California  1926-28.  General 
Manager  Hawaiian  Inter-Island  Airways  1929-30.  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Chief  Engineer  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  1931- 
35.  Vice  President  Interstate  Aircraft  and  En- 
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gineering  Corporation  1936-37.  Aeronautical  Consultant 
1938-42  (own  office).  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Cargair,  Incorporated,  Los  Angeles,  1942-44.  Made  special 
survey  air  cargo  and  ground  handling  facilities  for  four 
major  airlines,  1944.  In  1945  installed  a  12  plane  cargo 
operation  for  Shell  Company  of  Ecuador,  now  successfully 
operating  in  the  interior  of  Ecuador.  Aeronautical  con¬ 
sultant  Asiatic  Petroleum  Corporation  1945-46.  Joined 
National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  in  1946.  Holder  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Flying  Cross  and  a  Congressional  MedaL 
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Fred  A.  Miller — Vice  President  and  General  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger. 

Born  in  Austria,  1914.  Naturalized  U.  S.  citizen  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Los  Angeles  in  May  1936. 

Graduated  from  Compton  Junior  College,  California,  in 
1936.  Later  attended  Loyola  Law  School,  two  years,  eve¬ 
ning  session;  one  year  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  extension  general  course.  Employed  by  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  1935  as  salesman.  From  sales 
work  promoted  to  position  of  credit  manager,  store  mana¬ 
ger,  and  then  to  branch  manager  for  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Area.  District  Manager  from  1939-42;  supervised  retail- 
wholesale  and  commercial  sales  of  California  counties  of 
Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  In  April 
1942,  joined  Air  Technical  Service  Command,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  civilian  capacity  as  chief  of  employment  branch 
on  west  coast.  Promoted  to  civilian  personnel  director 
responsible  for  a  district  of  some  4700  employees.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  traveled  throughout  the  West  Coast  visiting 
Army  offices  in  construction  plants  to  aid  in  solving  person¬ 
nel  problems.  Became  Industrial  Relations  Director  and 
consultant  for  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Western 
Defense  Command  on  administration  and  personnel.  Re¬ 
signed  in  August  1945  to  join  National  Skyway  Freight 
Corp.  as  General  Traffic  Manager. 

R.  P.  Hedman — Vice  President 
Bora  at  Webster,  South  Dakota,  1916. 

Graduated  University  of  South  Dakota,  B.  S.  1939. 
Joined  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  1939,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant.  Resigned  commission  to  join  American  Volun¬ 
teer  Group.  Served  as  Flight  Leader;  shot  down  six  Japa¬ 
nese  planes.  Upon  disbanding  of  “Flying  Tigers”  in  1942, 
joined  China  National  Aviation  Corporation  as  Captain, 
made  450  round  trips  between  India  and  China  over 
“Hump”  route.  Returned  to  U.  S.  in  1944.  Employed  De- 
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cember  1944  by  American  Export  Airlines  as  pilot;  flew 
the  North  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Europe  and  Asia 
carrying  supplies  in  C-54’s.  Joined  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  in  June  1945  and  assisted  in  its  organization. 

Wl  E.  Bartling — Assistant  General  Manager 
Born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  1914. 

Graduated  from  Purdue  University  1938  with  a  degree 
in  Chemical  Engineering.  Employed  by  Continental  Roll 
&  Steel  Foundry  Company  in  East  Chicago,  Indiana  for 
one  year  (1938-39)  as  metallurgist.  Employed  for  one  year 
(1939-40)  by  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  as  Steel 
and  Combustion  Engineer.  Joined  Navy  in  1940  as  avia¬ 
tion  cadet.  Commissioned  April  1941  at  Pensacola  and  was 
assigned  to  a  dive  bomber  squadron  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Wasp. 
Resigned  commission  in  July  1941  to  join  the  American 
Volunteer  Group.  Was  Flight  Leader  and  Squadron  Ad¬ 
jutant.  Officially  credited  with  nine  Japanese  planes.  Upon 
disbandment  of  AVG  in  1942,  joined  China  National  Avia¬ 
tion  Corp.,  which  had  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Supply  to  fly  the  “Hump”.  Made  550  trips  over 
the  “Hump”.  Flew  with  CNAC  from  1942-45.  Resigned 
after  return  to  the  U.  S.  on  February  1,  1946.  Joined 
National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  in  February  1946. 
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R.  H.  Bingenheimer — Secretary 
Born  at  Creighton,  Nebraska,  1911. 

Graduated  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
A.  B.  1931.  Attended  Loyola  Law  School.  Employed  since 
1935  by  several  corporations  as  an  accountant  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preparation  and  filing  of  Government  reports 
and  tax  returns.  Joined  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp. 
in  September  1945. 
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Fred  Benninger — Treasurer 

Born  in  Germany,  1917.  Arrived  in  New  York  in  1928 
at  the  age  of  10;  naturalized  U.  S.  citizen  in  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  Los  Angeles  in  February  1941. 

Graduated  University  of  Southern  California  with  B.  S. 
degree,  Cum  Laude.  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Worked  intermittently,  between  1933  and  1937, 
while  in  school,  as  bookkeeper  in  several  corporations  in 
New  York  City.  Accountant  for  Columbia  Fruit  Company, 
New  York  City  from  1935-37.  Office  Manager  of  Pacific 
Wheel  and  Rim  Company  of  Los  Angeles  1937-39.  Public 
Accountant  with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  1939-42.  Entered  military  service  in  1942  as 
Private :  was  discharged  May  1946  as  Captain  in  Air  Corps. 
Served  in  the  Air  Corps  as  Post  Exchange  Officer,  and  as 
Chief  of  Special  Audits,  Midwestern  Audit  District,  Con¬ 
tract  Audit  Division,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Elected  Treasurer 
of  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  as  of  September  1, 1946. 

C.  J.  Rosbert — Superintendent  of  Operations 

Born  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1917. 

Graduated  from  Villanova  College  with  a  degree  in 
Chemical  Engineering.  Worked  as  draftsman  for  a  promi¬ 
nent  Architect  in  Philadelphia  for  one  year  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  college.  Joined  Navy  Air  Corps  in  1939; 
received  commission  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  Served  as 
Education  Officer  for  six  months,  and  in  Operations  De¬ 
partment  for  one  year.  Joined  the  American  Volunteer 
Group  in  1941,  and  served  as  pilot  and  in  Operations  De¬ 
partment.  Was  credited  with  six  Japanese  planes.  Flew 
for  China  National  Aviation  Corp.  from  July  1942  to 
December  1943.  Upon  return  to  the  United  States,  spent 
approximately  one  year  writing  a  biography.  Then  worked 
as  Industrial  Sales  Engineer  for  Southern  California  Gas 
Company  and  Technical  Director  for  Paramount  Studios. 
Joined  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  in  June  1945. 
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George  W.  McIntire — Superintendent  of  Maintenance 

Born  Payne,  Ohio,  1910. 

Attended  High  School  in  Urbana,  Ohio.  Graduate  of  11th 
F.  A.  Motor  School  in  Honolulu  and  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  in  Rantoul,  Illinois.  Received  C.  A.  A.  License 
A  &  E  M-12481.  Upon  graduation  from  High  School  joined 
Army  Field  Artillery,  transferring  to  Air  Corps  later, 
1929-34.  After  graduation  from  the  Motor  School  became 
Motor  Sargeant  of  the  11th  F.  A.  Brigade  doing  mainten¬ 
ance  work  on  Holt  tractors,  FWT)  trucks,  Dodge  trucks 
and  White  reconnaissance  cars.  Instructed  on  W right 
engines.  Crew  Chief  of  5th  Corps  Area  Air  Detachment 
and  in  309th  Observation  Squadron ;  also  spent  time  in  the 
57th  Service  Squadron.  From  September  1935  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1936  worked  for  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air¬ 
lines  as  airplane  and  engine  mechanic.  WTorked  on  Lock¬ 
heed  Orion,  Northrup  Gamma,  Ford  tri-motor,  Douglas 
DC-2;  engines:  P&W  W’asp,  Wright  J-5,  J-6,  F-3.  From 
February  1936  to  April  1941  worked  for  American  Air¬ 
lines,  first  as  airplane  and  engine  mechanic,  and  then  as 
foreman  and  inspector.  Worked  on  Curtiss  Condor,  Doug¬ 
las  DC-2,  DC-3,  DST,  Vultee,  Stearman,  Stinson  “A”; 
engines:  Wright  F-3,  GR-100,  GR-102,  Lycoming. 
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In  April  1941  joined  Consolidated  Aircraft  as  Flight  In¬ 
spector.  In  1942  was  promoted  to  Supervisor  of  Inspec¬ 
tion  for  Flight  and  Service  department  during  the  time 
that  Consolidated  started  its  Trans-Pacific  Airline  for  the 
Air  Transport  Command.  Set  up  Maintenance  Depart¬ 
ment  and  was  in  full  charge  of  both  Maintenance  and 
Inspection.  Was  then  appointed  Chief  Inspector  of  Con- 
sairway  Division.  Duties  consisted  of  supervising  35 
inspectors  at  the  home  base  and  outlying  stations,  making 
final  check  and  routine  inspection  of  transports  before 
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flight,  insuring  proper  maintenance  of  airplanes  used  in  the 
airline  service,  initiating  use  of  proper  and  adequate  forms 
for  both  Maintenance  and  Inspection  and  maintaining  log 
records  for  the  airline  ships  and  engines.  Was  also  in 
complete  charge  of  converting  bomber  aircraft  to  trans¬ 
ports.  During  the  entire  operation  of  Consairway  there 
were  no  crashes  or  loss  of  equipment  due  to  mechanical 
failures.  Joined  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Cobp. 
in  December  1945. 

Thomas  C.  Haywood — Superintendent  of  Engineering 

Born  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1917. 

Studied  Aeronautical  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  from  1935  to  1939.  Upon  leaving  University 
worked  for  Consolidated  Aircraft  in  San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia  as  an  Experimental  Engineer  for  five  months.  Then 
joined  Marine  Air  Corps  as  an  air  cadet  at  Pensacola, 
Florida.  Graduated  with  the  rank  of  2nd  Lt.  in  July  1940. 
Served  one  year  of  active  duty  as  Engineering  Officer  in 
fighter  squadron.  Joined  the  American  Volunteer  Group 
(Flying  Tigers)  in  1941  and  served  as  pilot  and  engineer¬ 
ing  officer.  Upon  disbandment  of  the  AVG  joined  Army 
and  spent  three  years  with  Air  Transport  Command  as 
Captain  on  four-engine  aircraft.  Joined  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  in  October  1945.  As  Superintendent  of  En¬ 
gineering,  among  his  main  projects  have  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  refrigeration  system  for  C-47*s  to  maintain  cargo 
compartment  temperature  of  40°F.  for  hauling  perishable 
cargo;  the  supervision  of  modification  of  C-47  and  C-54 
aircraft ;  and  the  development  of  fuselage  heating  systems 
to  operate  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

Robert  J.  Raines — Chief  Pilot 

Born  Palisade,  Nevada,  1918. 

Graduated  San  Francisco  Junior  College.  Joined  the 
Navy  as  Aviation  Cadet  in  Reserve;  commissioned  Ensign 
and  attached  to  Torpedo  Squadron.  Later  joined  the 
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American  Volunteer  Group  (Flying  Tigers)  in  August 
1941;  credited  with  six  Japanese  planes.  Flew  for  China 
National  Aviation  Corp.  after  disbandment  of  AVG  in 
July  1942  until  February  1945.  Made  430  trips  over  the 
“Hump”  in  C-47’s.  Re-entered  the  Navy  on  July  15,  1945 
and  was  discharged  on  October  15,  1945.  Joined  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corp.  at  this  time. 

Karl  Reichert — Consultant  on  Perishables 

Born  Dayton,  Ohio,  1890. 

Studied  at  Washington  State  College  in  Pullman  for 
two  years,  majoring  in  Agriculture,  and  at  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle  for  two  years.  Operated  own 
cattle  ranch  north  of  Spokane,  Washington,  for  about  three 
years.  Returned  to  Seattle  at  this  time  and  worked  in 
wholesale  grocery  business  for  one  year.  Joined  Army  in 
1917  as  hay  and  grain  inspector.  After  leaving  the  Army, 
became  interested  in  the  quick-freezing  of  fruits,  and  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  industry.  In  1929  shipped  the  first  frozen 
cherries  to  England.  In  1931  was  a  pioneer  in  the  packing 
of 1  quick-frozen  peas.  In  1933  took  the  first  samples  of 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  to  England  to  be  displayed 
in  London.  From  1933  to  1936  carried  on  the  business  of 
packing  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  small  scale,  and 
in  addition  branched  out  into  the  export  of  fresh 
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apples,  fresh  pears,  and  frozen  salmon  to  England  and 
the  Continent.  Sold  business  in  Seattle  in  1938  and  joined 
the  California  Consumer’s  Corporation  in  Los  Angeles  as 
Sales  Manager  of  the  frozen  food  department.  In  1943 
entered  business  of  pre-cooked  quick  frozen  foods.  In 
1944  took  over  the  operation  of  an  orange  juice  packing 
plant.  In  addition  has  been  operating  a  vegetable  ranch 
in  Coachella  Valley  since  1942.  Joined  the  National  Sky- 
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way  Freight  Corp.  in  February  1946.  Since  joining  the 
company  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  potential 
markets  for  California  produce  and  the  particular  varieties 
and  types  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  suitable  for 
air  transportation.  Has  been  instrumental  in  helping  com¬ 
pany  develop  pre-packaging  of  shelled  fresh  lima  beans 
and  peas,  and  also  the  pre-packaging  of  fresh  sardine 
fillets  for  shipment  to  Super-Market  chains  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  states. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

PERSONNEL 

Of  the  original  nucleus  of  men  who  formed  and  guided 
the  N.S.F.C.  in  its  early  stages,  practically  all  are  still 
with  the  company.  From  the  beginning,  this  company  has 
sought  high  caliber  personnel  and  has  adopted  policies 
and  practices  to  attract  such  men.  In  addition  to  policies 
of  vacation  with  pay,  sick  leave,  regular  rest  periods,  per¬ 
sonnel  counseling,  etc.,  an  active  grade-up  system  both 
as  to  job  promotion  and  salary  progression  is  in  effect  for 
all  employees. 

For  example,  from  a  Junior  Mechanic  to  a  thoroughly 
experienced  Mechanic,  we  are  encouraging  all  men  to  study 
for  their  Aircraft  and  Engine  Licenses.  We  pay  for  in¬ 
struction,  pay  him  for  his  time  while  he  takes  the  examin¬ 
ations,  arrange  for  CAA  inspectors  to  give  him  his  prac¬ 
tical  examination,  place  him  on  the  kind  of  work  to  give 
him  the  needed  practical  experience  and  pay  him  a  pre¬ 
mium  when  he  obtains  the  licenses.  The  way  is  then  open 
for  him  to  become  a  Lead  Mechanic,  Inspector,  Crew  Chief, 
Supervisor,  or  to  attain  an  even  higher  position. 
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The  company  is  in  all  ways  possible  assisting  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  develop  themselves  to  fill  the  kind  of  positions 
it  expects  to  open  in  this  company  as  it  increases  the 
scope  of  its  operations.  Those  policies  have  been  reflected 
in  the  high  morale  throughout  the  organization  and  the 
resulting  small  labor  turnover. 

During  the  rapid  growth  to  its  present  size,  the  company 
has  maintained  an  adequate  force  within  each  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  so  that  the  current  staff  is  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  future  growth  can  be  rapidly  achieved. 
The  current  division  of  personnel  among  the  various  de¬ 
partments  follows: 

Executive  staff  (inch  accounting  &  adver¬ 
tising)  .  22 

Traffic  and  sales .  31 

i  Ground  operations  staff  (inch  engineering)..  31 

Flight  operations  staff. .  50 

Maintenance  (inch  purchasing  &  materials 
control)  .  114 

Total  .  248 
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A  comparison  of  the  above  staff  with  that  proposed1  for 
the  operation  planned  for  1947,  will  show  the  greatest 
increases  in  the  operating  and  traffic  departments.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  expected  greater  utilization  of  the 
increased  number  of  aircraft  as  the  company  transforms 
from  a  non-scheduled  contract  carrier  status  to  a  common 
carrier  status  for  which  application  for  certification  has 
been  made. 


1  Sec  Exh.  NSF-124,  pg.  1. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tigee  Line) 

FLIGHT  EQUIPMENT  —  CURRENT 
(As  of  September  28,  1946) 

Aibcraft  r1 

13  CAA  licensed  Douglas  C-47  airplanes.  (In  operation). 

2  Douglas  C-47  airplanes  in  the  process  of  being  modi¬ 
fied  and  licensed: 

1  to  be  in  operation  October  5,  1946; 

1  to  be  in  operation  October  20,  1946. 

(The  cargo  capacity  of  these  C-47  airplanes  is  7500  lbs. 
per  plane.) 

2  Douglas  C-54B  airplanes  in  the  process  of  being  modi¬ 
fied  and  licensed: 

1  to  be  in  operation  November  1,  1946; 

1  to  be  in  operation  December  1,  1946. 

(The  cargo  capacity  of  these  airplanes  is  20,000  lbs. 
per  plane.) 

5  Budd  RB-1  (“Conestoga”)  airplanes.  (Earmarked  for 
sale.) 

2  Consolidated  Vultee  BT-13A  airplanes  for  training 
and  testing. 

Engines: 

8  P.  &  W.  R-1830  engines,  as  spares.  (For  C-47  airplanes.) 


1  Exhibit  NSF-36,  pg.  4,  Schedule  of  Fixed  Assets  shows,  as  of  June 
30,  1946,  16  C-47  airplanes  of  which  1  was  sold  later  (leaving  the  15  above 
shown)  and  1  C-54  airplane,  the  second  shown  above  having  been  acquired 
since  that  date. 
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Spare  Parts:2 

Spare  parts,  equipment  and  accessories  for  C-47  air¬ 
frames. 

Spare  parts,  equipment  and  accessories  for  R-1830 
engines. 

Miscellaneous  Flight  Equipment:2 
Refrigerating  units 
Clothing  racks 
Flower  racks 

Special  tie-down  equipment 
Skv-stalls 

Miscellaneous  flight  equipment,  including  flares,  etc. 


2  See  Exh.  NSF-36,  p&.  4  for  June  30,  1946  Fixed  Asset  valuation. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

GROUND  EQUIPMENT  &  FACILITIES-CURRENT 

(As  of  June  30,  1946) 

Los  Angeles  —  Main  offices  and  main  base : 

Main  offices :  5925  W.  Imperial  Highway,  Los  Angeles 
45,  California. 

Main  base :  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Airport. 

•  Hangar  200'  x  1607  including: 

General  offices:  5700  square  feet 
Hangar  space  for  3  C-47  airplanes 
Main  maintenance  &  overhaul  facilities 

#  Store  rooms  80'  x  18'  (1440  sq.  ft.) 

•  Welding  Shop 

*  Dope  and  Fabric  Shop 

*  Radio  and  Electrical  Repair  Shop 


Leased  space 
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*  Hydraulic  and  Instrument  Repair  Shop 
15  Engine  repair  and  check  stands1 

1  Truck  —  3%  ton 

1  Jeep 

2  Package  trucks 

1  Panel  truck  —  1  ton 
1  Hydraulic  test  stand 
8  Engine  overhaul  stands1 
1  Battery  cart 
1  Air  compressor 
1  Tube  bender 
1  Squaring  brake 
1  Dead  weight  tester 
1  Instrument  turntable  assembly 
4  Wing  jacks 

Miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 
Miscellaneous  loading  equipment 
Office  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 
••  Teletype  equipment 

New  York  —  Eastern  Division  offices  and  base 
Main  Traffic  Office :  146  East  47th  St.,  New  York  City 
Operating  Base :  Bendix  Field,  Teterboro,  New  Jersey 
Operations  and  Maintenance  Offices :  Bendix  Field, 
Teterboro,  N.  J. 

1  Truck 

2  Jeeps 

1  Auxiliary  lighting  generator 
4  Engine  stands 
1  Battery  cart 
1  Air  compressor 
1  Wing  jack 

Miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 
Miscellaneous  loading  equipment 
Office  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 
••  Teletype  system 

*  Leased  space 

**  Leased  equipment 

1  Major  engine  overhauls  done  by  outside  company  under  contract. 
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Chicago 

*  Traffic  offices :  171  West  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

*  Operations  &  Maintenance  office:  Chicago  Municipal 

Airport,  6013  South  Cicero  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1  Jeep 
1  Trailer 
1  Battery  cart 

Miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 
Office  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 
*#  Teletype  system 

*  Operations  and  Traffic  offices:  Omaha  Municipal 

Airport, 

Emergency  maintenance  (under  contract  with  outside 
company) 

Miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 
Office  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 
**  Teletype  system 

Oklahoma  City 

*  Operations  and  Traffic  office :  Oklahoma  City  Muni¬ 

cipal  Airport 

Maintenance  (under  contract  with  outside  company) 
1  Nash  (1946)  limousine 
1  Mobile  maintenance  unit 
Miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 
Office  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 
Teletype  system 

Sax  Francisco 

*  Traffic  and  Sales  offices:  703  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco,  CaL 

Maintenance  &  Operations  (in  company  owned  build¬ 
ing),  San  Francisco  Municipal  Airport 
Cargo  Storage  Room * •* 


*  Leased  space 

•*  Leased  equipment 
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1  Jeep 

1  Battery  cart 

2  Engine  stands 

1  Complete  equipment  for  50-100  hour  checks 
1  Air  compressor 
Miscellaneous  tools  and  equipment 
Office  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 
#*  Teletype  system 

Seattle 

Traffic  and  Operations  office:  Boeing  Field,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Office  equipment,  furniture  and  fixtures 
Teletype  system 


** 


Leased  space 
Leased  equipment 
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NOTES  TO  THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

(1)  As  of  June  30,  1946,  the  company  owned  sixteen 
Douglas  C-47  airplanes,  five  Budd  RB-1  airplanes,  two 
Consolidated-Vultee  BT13A  airplanes,  and  one  Douglas 
C-54  airplane.  Two  of  the  Budd  RB-1  airplanes  are  held 
in  Mexico  and  are  not  at  present  available  for  operation 
outside  that  country.  Subsequent  to  June  30,  1946,  the 
company  has  acquired  one  Douglas  C-54  airplane  at  a 
cost  of  $90,000  and  has  sold  one  Douglas  C-47  airplane 
for  $50,000,  the  company  realizing  a  gain  of  approximately 
$10,000  from  this  sale. 

During  July,  1946,  the  company  placed  a  tentative  order 
for  twenty  Martin  202  type  aircraft  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $250,000  each,  but  no  formal  contract  covering  this 
purchase  has  yet  been  made.  At  June  30,  1946,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  commitments  totaling  approximately  $15,000  for 
modification  and  overhaul  of  aircraft. 

(2)  During  June,  1946,  the  company  deposited  $40,000 
with  War  Assets  Administration  to  apply  on  the  purchase 
of  four  Douglas  C-47  airplanes.  The  purchase  was  not 
consummated  and  the  deposit  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
company.  In  addition,  the  company  has  $15,000  on  deposit 
with  legal  counsel.  It  is  anticipated  that  $13,000  of  this 
amount  will  be  advanced  to  The  Independent  Airfreight 
Association,  Inc.,  for  working  capital  and  the  balance  of 
$2,000  will  be  returned  to  the  company. 

(3)  A  total  of  180,800  shares  of  the  issued  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  held  in  escrow  and  cannot  be  sold  or 
transferred  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Corporations  of  the  State  of  California.  These 
shares  will  be  held  in  escrow  until  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner,  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  of  earnings 
of  the  company,  they  may  be  released.  During  the  period 
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that  these  shares  are  held  in  escrow  the  owners  of  such 
shares  have  agreed  to  (a)  waive  their  right  to  participate 
in  any  distribution  of  assets  of  the  company  until  all 
other  stockholders  who  have  paid  cash  or  its  equivalent 
for  their  shares  have  received  the  return  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  purchase  price,  and  (b)  waive  all  right  to  receive  any 
dividends  until  all  other  shareholders  who  have  paid  cash  or 
its  equivalent  for  their  shares  shall  have  received  divi¬ 
dends  in  amount  not  less  than  thirty  cents  per  share  per 
annum  cumulatively  from  date  of  issue. 

In  February,  1946,  the  board  of  directors  adopted  a 
resolution  reserving  50,000  shares  of  authorized  but  un¬ 
issued  capital  stock  to  meet  stock  purchase  warrants  or 
options  which  may  be  issued  by  the  company  prior  to 
July  1,  1951,  to  executive,  administrative  or  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  company  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  upon  terms  determined  by  it.  No  determina¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  exact  number  of  'warrants 
or  options,  if  any,  which  may  be  so  granted,  nor  as  to  the 
officers  and  employees  to  whom  such  warrants  or  options, 
if  any,  will  be  granted.  No  warrant  or  option  will  be  issued 
exercisable  at  a  price  less  than  $5.00  per  share. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  FIXED  ASSETS  —  JUNE  30,  1946 


Cost 

Accrued 

Depreciation 

Depreciated 

Cost 

Airframes 

1  C-54  . 

.  $  64,870.56 

$  1,351.47 

$  63,519.09 

16  C-47  . 

.  317,787.97 

18,746.27 

299,041.70 

2  BT  13A  . 

3,484.05 

363.00 

3,121.05 

5  Budds  RB-1  . 

.  140,371.95 

24,439.04 

115,932.91 

Aircraft  Engines 

4  C-54  . 

27,300.00 

568.76 

26,731.24 

40  C-47  . 

.  142,546.12 

7,346.23 

135,199.89 

16  Budds  . . 

57,533.42 

12,017.74 

45,515.68 
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1 

Cost 

Accrued 

Depreciation 

Depreciated 

Cost 

Hangar,  shop  &  ramp  equip - 
'  ment . 

3,401.75 

7.54 

3,394.21 

Motorized  vehicles  do  equip¬ 
ment  . 

7,353.41 

62.96 

7,290.45 

Miscellaneous  flight  equip¬ 
ment  . 

4,899.71 

99.20 

4,800.51 

Spare  parts  and  assemblies 

92,164.94 

3,048.75 

89,116.19 

Furniture  &  fixtures  . 

8,076.25 

242.85 

7,833.40 

Ground  equipment  . 

10,026.86 

395.57 

9,631.29 

Total  . 

$879,816.99 

$68,689.38 

$811,127.61 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

ROUTES  AND  AREAS  SERVED 

In  the  14  months  since  its  formation,  The  Flying  Tiger 
Line  has  logged  1,580,000  airplane-miles,  most  of  which 
were  in  transcontinental  trips  (the  equivalent  of  300  round 
trips).  In  its  first  month,  less  than  3,000  airplane-miles 
were  recorded,  but  this  increased  constantly  as  more  planes 
were  put  into  service.  In  the  month  of  August  1946,  nearly 
300,000  airplane-miles  were  flown. 

During  the  14-month  period  mentioned,  flights  were  made 
into  every  section  of  the  country  and  cargo  was  handled 
in  nearly  every  state.  In  fact,  the  company  has  handled 
shipments  to  or  from  every  city,  except  four,  designated 
as  a  terminal  in  all  the  routes  requested,1  and  has  flown 
one  or  more  times  over  44  of  the  54  specific  U.  S.  routes 


1  See  Exh.  N8F-92,  pg.  1. 
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numbered  in  the  second  part  of  section  IV2  of  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

In  addition,  NSFC  has  flown  into  cities  numbering  more 
than  twice  those  (46)  for  which  service  is  sought  under 
certificated  routes.  With  fewT  exceptions,  all  these  addi¬ 
tional  cities  are  located  within  the  six  Areas3  for  which 
certification  is  requested.  Shipping  contracts  have  been 
made  with  shippers  in  many  of  these  cities  and  more  con¬ 
tracts  are  rapidly  being  negotiated.  Additional  traffic  and 
sales  offices  are  being  opened  in  more  and  more  of  these 
cities  as  prospects  for  increasing  volume  of  airfreight 
appear. 


2  See  Exh.  NSF-92,  pg.  2. 

3  See  Exh.  NSF-91C. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

TYPICAL  PATTERN  OF  FLIGHTS 

A.  Typical  weekly  pattern  of  flights  under  current  op¬ 
erations. 

i  Monday  (Four  departures  from  the  West  Coast  and 
two  departures  from  the  East  Coast) 

Eastbound : 

1.  Flowers  contract:1  from  Area  5  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  to  Area  2  (Chicago  and  Dayton). 

2.  Flowers  contract:  from  Area  5  (Los  Angeles) 
to  Area  2  (Chicago  and  Dayton),  via  Area  4 
(Dallas)  for  offloading. 

3.  Miscellaneous  contracts:  from  Area  5  (Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco)  to  Area  2  (Chi- 

1  Names  of  contract  shippers  will  be  disclosed  to  the  C.  A.  B.  upon 
request. 
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cago  and  Cleveland)  and  Area  1  (New  York), 
via  Omaha  for  off-loading. 

4.  Produce  contract :  from  Area  5  to  Area  2  and 
Area  1. 

Westbound: 

1.  Garment  contract:  from  Area  1  (New  York)  to 
Area  5  (Los  Angeles),  via  Kansas  City  for  off¬ 
loading. 

2.  Garment  contract:  from  Area  1  (New  York) 
to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles). 

Tuesday  (Two  departures  from  the  West  Coast  and 
two  departures  from  the  East  Coast) 

Eastbound : 

1.  Airplane  parts  contract:  from  Area  5  (Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco)  to  Area  2  (Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit)  for  off-loading  and  Area  1 
(New  York),  via  Omaha  for  offloading. 

2.  Flowers  &  spinach  contract:  from  (Oakland) 
Area  5  to  (Cincinnati)  Area  2  and  (New  York) 
Area  1. 

Westbound : 

1.  Garment  contract:  from  Area  1  (New  York) 
to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles). 

2.  Machinery  (spot)  contract:  from  Area  1  (New 
York)  to  Area  5  (San  Francisco). 

Wednesday  (Three  departures  from  the  West  Coast 
and  six  departures  from  the  East  Coast) 

Eastbound : 

1.  Flowers  contract:  from  Area  5  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  to  Area  3  (Atlanta)  for  off-loading,  and 
Area  1  (Washington  and  New  York). 

2.  Strawberries  contract:  from  Area  5  (Los  An¬ 
geles,  Santa  Maria,  and  Salinas)  to  Area  2 
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(Indianapolis  and  Toledo)  for  off-loading,  and 
Area  1  (Philadelphia  and  New  York). 

3.  Miscellaneous  contracts:  from  (Los  Angeles) 
Area  5  to  Area  2  and  Area  1. 

14036  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-38 
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Westbound  : 

1.  Magazine  contract:  from  Area  2  (Dayton) 
to  Area  6  (Portland  and  Seattle)  via  Boise 
for  off-loading. 

2.  Magazine  contract:  from  Area  2  (Dayton)  to 
Area  5  (Sacramento  and  San  Francisco),  via 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Reno  for  off-loading. 

3.  Magazine  contract:  from  Area  2  (Dayton)  to 
Area  5  (Los  Angeles),  via  Oklahoma  City  and 
Albuquerque  for  off-loading. 

4.  Magazine  contract:  from  Area  2  (Dayton)  to 
Area  5  (San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles),  via 
El  Paso,  Tucson,  and  Phoenix  for  off-loading. 

5.  Garment  contract:  from  Area  1  (New  York) 
to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles). 

6.  Garment  contract:  from  Area  1  (New  York) 
to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles),  via  Dallas  for  off¬ 
loading. 

Thursday  (Two  departures  from  the  West  Coast  and 
two  departures  from  the  East  Coast). 

Eastbound : 

1.  Flowers  contract:  from  Area  5  (Los  Angeles) 
to  Area  2  (Chicago),  via  Area  4  (Dallas)  for 
off-loading  to  Area  1  (New  York). 

2.  Films  contract:  from  Area  5  (Los  Angeles)  to 
Area  2  (Chicago)  and  Area  1  (New  York). 

A.  Household  furniture  contract:  from  (Seattle) 
Area  6  to  (San  Francisco)  Area  5. 
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Westbound : 

1.  Garment  contract:  from  Area  1  (New  York) 
to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles),  via  Kansas  City  for 
off-loading. 

2.  Business  machine  contract:  from  Area  1  (New 
York)  to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles). 

Friday  (Three  departures  from  the  West  Coast  and 
two  departures  from  the  East  Coast). 

Eastbound : 

1.  Flower  contract:  from  Area  5  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  to  Area  2  (Chicago)  and  Area  1  (New 
York  and  Boston). 

2.  Flower  contracts:  from  Area  5  (Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco)  to  Area  2  (Chicago  and 
Cleveland)  for  off-loading,  and  Area  1  (New 
York),  via  Omaha  for  off-loading. 

3.  Airplane  parts  contract:  from  Area  5  (Los 
Angeles)  to  Area  1  (New  York). 

Westbound : 

1.  Garment  contract:  from  Area  1  (New  York) 
to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles). 

2.  Store  merchandise  contract:  from  Area  1 
(New  York)  to  Area  5  (Los  Angeles). 

Saturday 

1.  Miscellaneous  contract:  One  round  trip  from 
Area  1  (Boston)  to  Newfoundland,  returning 
on  Monday. 

A.  Continuation  of  Westbound  Flight  No.  1  shown  under 

Wednesday  above. 
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'  NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tigek  Line) 

CARGOES 

Narrative 

The  National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  (The  Fly¬ 
ing  Tiger  Line)  pioneered  in  the  successful  shipment  of 
many  and  varied  types  of  cargo.  It  has  solicited  shippers 
of  delicate  and  perishable  commodities  and  has  carried 
on  a  program  of  development  and  experimentation  which 
has  been  mutually  advantageous  to  the  shipper  and  to 
National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation.  The  commodities 
that  appear  high  in  volume  in  the  airfreight  field1  are, 
strangely  enough,  not  a  large  part  of  the  volume  of  air 
express  shipments  heretofore  reported.2 

Principal  examples  of  this  are  flowers  and  garments. 
While  these  two  commodities  have  been  29.4  per  cent  and 
22.3  per  cent  respectively  of  our  total  cargoes,  it  will  be 
noted  that  flowers  constituted  only  2.5  per  cent  of  air  ex¬ 
press2  and  garments  only  a  small  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  large  volume  shippers 
as  a  rule  could  be  considered  as  using  contract  airfreight 
business,  many  items  high  in  the  percentage  of  air  express 
volume  have  made  up  a  very  low  percentage  of  airfreight 
volume. 

Flowers 

Flowers  from  California  have  been  the  principal  can¬ 
didate  for  shipment  to  eastern  markets  in  the  past  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  company.  The  advantages  offered  in  the  air 
shipment  of  flowers  are  obvious: 


1  Sec  Major  Commodities  carried  by  NSFC,  Exh.  NSF-39,  pg.  7. 

2  Exh.  NSF-94,  pg.  8. 
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(1)  The  great  saving  in  time  en  route  allows  the  re¬ 
tailer  a  greater  margin  of  time  for  disposing  of  his  stock 
while  still  in  a  saleable  condition  and  concurrently  it 
assures  the  consumer  a  longer  life  for  the  flowers  pur¬ 
chased. 

(2)  The  greatly  decreased  period  of  time  necessary  for 
transportation  has  allowed  flower  shippers  to  reach 
markets  heretofore  out  of  range  of  surface  transpor¬ 
tation. 
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(3)  Many  types  of  flowers  too  delicate  to  sustain  rigors 
of  surface  transportation  are  now  successfully  shipped 
by  air. 

(4)  Where  in  the  past  flower  shippers  in  California  have 
of  necessity  had  to  gage  demands  of  eastern  markets  some 
six  days  in  advance,  they  are  now  within  24-hour  reach  of 
their  outlets,  and  thus  air  transportation  is  helping  sub¬ 
stantially  to  reduce  their  risks  and  stabilize  their  business. 
Furthermore,  consumers  will  buy  their  flowers  at  a  lower 
price  because  the  prices  they  pay  will  no  longer  have  to 
absorb  the  above-mentioned  speculation. 

As  the  result  of  the  foregoing,  an  estimated  75  per  cent 
of  flowers  shipped  from  California  to  Eastern  markets 
are  now  going  by  air.  The  two  principal  problems  in  air¬ 
freighting  of  flowers  have  been  overcome  by  this  com¬ 
pany.  They  are: 

(1)  Temperature  control  in  all  types  of  weather.  This 
company  was  the  first  to  insulate  its  cargo  planes  and  to 
install  thermostatic  temperature  control  in  order  to  elim¬ 
inate  radical  temperature  changes  encountered  in  cross¬ 
country  flights.  This  company  at  great  expense  has  also 
devised  refrigerating  units  for  its  cargo  compartments. 

(2)  Low  weight  density  of  the  product.  Flowers  as  they 
were  shipped  in  regular  shipping  boxes  had  a  low  weight 
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density.  To  illustrate  this,  in  the  C-47  cargo  plane,  by 
normal  packaging  methods  not  more  than  4500  to  5000 
pounds  can  be  loaded.  This  company  designed  and  built 
special  flower  racks  that  would  allow  bulk  loading  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  by  this  method  as  many  as  7500  pounds  per  air¬ 
plane  can  be  shipped.  This  directly  affects  the  unit  costs 
of  shipping  and  has  been  a  powerful  influence  in  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  air  shipment  of  flowers. 

Garments 

Garment  shipping  has  made  up  22.3  per  cent  of 
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the  past  tonnage1  of  this  company.  It  has  demonstrated 
rapid,  steady  growth  and  forecasts  an  exceedingly  large 
potential  for  future  expansion.  In  addition  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  speed  that  was  held  out  to  shippers,  this  company 
was  first  to  install  overhead  racks  in  its  planes  to  enable 
the  shipper  to  send  his  garments  on  hangers.  This  is  help¬ 
ful  in  two  ways : 

(1)  It  enables  shippers  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the 
weight  capacity  of  the  airplane,  thus  overcoming  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  low  weight  density  of  garments  in  boxes. 

(2)  As  a  by-product  of  this  method,  the  shipper  also 
saves  highly  expensive  packaging  of  garments  as  well  as 
re-pressing  at  destination. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  huge  airfreight 
potential  in  vine-ripened  fruits  and  field-fresh  vegetables. 
Mam;  experimental  flights  carrying  such  items  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  melons,  spinach,  let¬ 
tuce  and  tomatoes  have  been  made  by  this  company.  Many 
of  the  commodities  have  since  been  moved  over  from  the 


1  See  Exh.  NSF-39,  pg.  7. 
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experimental  to  practical  air  cargo  shipping.  However, 
it  is  believed  by  this  company  that  until  rates  are  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  those  now  offered,  day-to-day,  consistent 
shipping  of  perishable  foodstuffs  will  not  be  a  reality. 
There  is  a  practical  potential  at  hand  in  the  first  picking 
of  such  items  as  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of 
spinach  and  lettuce.  It  has  been  observed  by  this  company 
that  shippers  will  send  as  many  plane-loads  as  possible 
that  will  reach  a  given  market  before  the  arrival  by  rail  of 
the  first  carloads  of  the  product ;  after  that,  the  advantages 
of  offering  vine-ripened  products  are  not  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  present  price  differential  between  air  and  surface 
shipping,  particularly  between  California  and  Eastern 
markets.  In  this  respect,  it  has  been  estimated  by  many 
experts  in  the  field  that  a  rate  of  8  cents  per  ton- 
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mile  will  induce  a  tremendous,  consistent  volume  of  air 
cargo  of  this  category.  This  company  is  planning  an  ex¬ 
perimental  commodity  structure  that,  if  successful,  will 
encourage  a  steadier,  constant  flow  of  low-priced  produce 
as  well  as  the  high-priced. 

Publications 

Publications  are  contributing  at  the  present  time  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  ton-miles  being  carried  by  this 
company.  This  has  been  done  principally  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  national  weekly  news  magazine.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  two  leading  weekly  news  magazines 
have  found  it  economically  feasible  to  concentrate  their 
editing  and  printing  into  one  plant  and  by  the  use  of  air 
transportation  get  the  same  wide,  prompt  distribution  that 
could  be  afforded  by  expensive,  scattered  printing  plants. 
Many  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  are  also  utiliz¬ 
ing  air  transportation  at  an  increasing  rate. 


/ 
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Horses 

In  September  1945,  a  Flying  Tiger  plane  took  off  from 
Los  Angeles  Municipal  Airport  with  the  celebrated  race¬ 
horse  El  Lobo  and  his  stablemate  Feather  Foot  bound  for 
the  race-track  at  San  Mateo,  Calif.  Prominent  race-horse 
trainers  and  veterinarians  were  aboard  to  observe  the 
effects  of  flight  on  the  physical  and  temperamental  sta¬ 
bility  of  thorough-bred  horses.  The  plane  landed  at  San 
Mateo,  the  horses  were  deplaned,  and  after  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  were  pronounced  fit  and  ready  for  immediate 
racing.  The  first  commercial  cross-country  air  transpor¬ 
tation  of  horses  had  been  accomplished — another  in  the 
long  list  of  feats  in  novel  transportation  developed  by 
NSFC  in  its  short  history. 

In  contributing  to  the  success  of  this  adventure,  NSFC 
designed  and  built  special  sky  stalls  to  provide  comfort¬ 
able,  safe  transportation  for  horses.  El  Lobo  proceeded 
to  win  his  first  race  following  the  above-mentioned  trip  and 
proved  conclusively  to  horse-owners  that  the  ideal  method 
of  transporting  horses  from  track  to  track  is  by  air. 
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Since  that  time  National  Skyway  and  other  carriers  who 
have  followed  its  lead  have  transported  many  such  car¬ 
goes.  In  inducing  horse-owners  to  use  air  transportation, 
the  following  are  pertinent  points: 

(1)  A  trip  across  the  continent  by  rail  or  van  must  be 
followed  by  a  considerable  period  of  reconditioning  before 
the  horse  is  ready  for  racing.  The  same  trip  made  in  17 
hours  by  a  method  that  has  considerably  less  jolting  and 
jarring  brings  the  animal  to  his  destination  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  he  departed.  To  demonstrate  the 
comfort  and  ease  with  which  this  transportation  is  ac¬ 
complished,  NSFC  once  moved  a  mare  only  a  few  days 
prior  to  her  foaling,  with  no  harmful  effects. 
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(2)  The  danger  of  contracting  what  horsemen  know  as 
“car  fever”  is  eliminated.  Many  fine  horses  have  been 
lost  in  transit  because  of  this  malady. 

(3)  A  horse-owner  is  given  considerably  wider  lati¬ 
tude  in  selection  of  the  tracks  at  which  to  race,  since  any 
point  on  the  continent  is  easily  within  his  reach. 

Heavy  Machinery 

The  shipment  of  this  type  of  product  is  almost  totally 
consigned  to  the  emergency  class.  However,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  air  transportation  for  heavy  machinery  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  have  needed  it 
in  the  past. 

Furniture 

Furniture  shipping  is  defined  in  two  categories.  The  first 
is  newly  manufactured  furniture  being  transported  to  dis¬ 
tributors.  The  second  is  the  movement  of  household  goods 
of  families  to  distant  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  in  this 
second  field  that  air  transportation  finds  its  more  likely 
candidate.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  to  the  owner 
who  is  moving  his  family  that  a  saving  of  twelve  to 
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twenty  days  in  transporting  his  goods  across  the  country 
are  great  enough  to  surpass  the  premium  charges  he  will 
pay  for  air  shipment.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
utilizing  hotel  accommodations  for  himself  and  family 
during  this  waiting  period  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
higher  rates  by  air.  In  addition  to  this,  NSFC  has  proved 
by  experience  that  shipment  by  air  practically  eliminates 
the  hazards  of  breakage  and  damage  present  in  surface 
transportation. 
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CARGOES 

(Types,  Shippers  &  Unusual  Services) 
Major  Commodities  Carried  By  NSFC 


Aug.  1945  to  and  incl.  Aug.  1946 


Commodity 

Pounds 

Percent 
of  Total 

Flowers  . 

.  731,606 

29.4 

Garments  . 

.  555,210 

22.3 

Store  Merchandise  . 

.  208,484 

8.4 

Fruit . 

.  191,947 

7.7 

Furniture  . . 

.  131,175 

5.3 

Magazines . . 

.  120,181 

4.8 

Film  . 

.  112,619 

4.5 

Produce  (Vegetables)  . 

.  110,027 

4.4 

Machinerv . 

.  103,494 

4.2 

Animals . 

92,168 

3.7 

Industrial  Materials . 

29,821 

1.2 

Business  Machines  . 

27,967 

1.1 

Records  &  Transcriptions . 

13,316 

0.5 

Drugs  &  Medicines . 

6,335 

0.3 

Remains  . . 

.  5,400 

0.2 

Miscellaneous . . 

47,049 

2.0 

Total . 

.  2,486,799 

100.0 
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The  following  are  some  shippers  for  whom  National  Sky¬ 
way  Freight  has  carried  substantial  volumes  of  airfreight: 
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Technicolor  Corporation  .... 

Heggblade  Marguleas  Com¬ 
pany  . 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp . 

E.  W.  McLellan  Co . 

DDT  Lite  Corp . 

United  Airlines . . . 

Columbia  Pictures  . 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co . 

Golden  Gate  Florists . 

Newsweek  Magazine  . 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co . 

Telefilm  Corp . 

Allied  Plastics  Co . 

Worthington  Pump . 

Capitol  Records  . 

Mayson  Stores  . 

Hughes  Aircraft . 

Wallace  Silverware  . 

Airborne  Commodities  Sales 

Amling  of  California . 

Ralph  E.  Meyers  Co . 

California  Flower  Shippers.. 

Rothschild  &  Co . 

Republic  Pictures . 

Aireon  Corp . .. . 

Floral  Service  Co . 

Paul  Mariana  . 

Allied  Stores  Corp . 

American  Home  Products.... 
American  Thermostat  Corp. 

Arkwright  Inc . 

Associated  Merchandising 

Corp.  - 

Bristol-Myers  — . 

Brooks  Clothiers . 


Films 

Produce 
Airplane  parts 
Flowers 
Lamps 

Airplane  engines 
Film 

Garments 

Flowers 

Newsweek 

Airplane  parts 

Film  &  equipment 

Plastic  products 

Heavy  Machinery 

Records 

Garments 

Aircraft  parts 

Silverware 

Produce 

Flowers 

Produce 

Flowers 

Garments 

Animals 

Juke  boxes 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Garments,  store  merchandise 
Miscellaneous 
Machinery 
Miscellaneous 

Garments,  store  merchandise 
Toilet  preparations 
Garments 
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Darling  Stores,  Inc . 

Delta  Electric  Co . 

Donnelley  Garment  Co . 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  & 

Co . 

Eclipse  Fabrics . 

Edison  Brothers  Store . 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Co . 

Famous  Stores  . 

Farm  Fresh  Fruiterers . 

Florida  Wholesale  Florists.. 
General  Electric  Co. 

14045  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
No.  810  et  al. 

H.  &  C.  Wholesale  Florists 

Co . 

Hartfield  Stores  . 

Hart-Schaffner  &  Marx  . 

International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp . 

Johnson  &  Johnson  . 

Kaiser  Frazier  Corp . 

Kono-Mead  Equipment  Co. 

Koret  of  California,  Inc . 

Lerner’s  . 

B.  H.  Macy  . 

I.  Magnin  &  Co . 

Manhattan  Storage  &  Ware¬ 
house  Co . 

Marshall  Field  Co . 

I.  Miller  Shoe  Salon  . 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co . 

Oil  Well  Supply  Co . 

Palma  Sola  Flower  Farms.... 
Parker  Pen  Co . 


Garments 

Electrical  appliances 
Garments 

Chemicals,  miscellaneous 

Garments 

Store  merchandise 

Electrical  products 

Store  merchandise 

Produce 

Flowers 

Electrical  products 

Exhibit  NSF-39 
Page  9  of  9 

Flowers 

Store  merchandise 
Garments 

Business  machines 

Drugs  and  pharmaceuticals 

Automobile  parts 

Machinery 

Garments 

Garments 

Garments,  store  merchandise 
Garments,  store  merchandise 

Store  merchandise 
Garments,  store  merchandise 
Shoes 

Garments,  store  merchandise 

Machinery 

Flowers 

Pens  and  pencils 
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Phoenix  Clothing  Co . 

Pocono  Apparel  Mfg.  Co . 

Princess  de  Conde  Shop . 

RKO-Pathe  . .. . 

Revlin  Products  Co . 

Maurice  L.  Rothschild  Co. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue . 

Speigel’s  Inc . 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son . 

Time,  Inc . . . 

20th  Century  Fox. . 

Universal  Pictures  . 

Waterman  Company . 

Western  Toy  Mfg.  Co . 

Wright  Aeronautical . 


Garments,  store  merchandise 

Garments 

Garments 

Film 

Cosmetics 

Garments 

Garments,  store  merchandise 

Garments,  store  merchandise 

Pharmaceuticals 

Magazines 

Films 

Films 

Pens  and  pencils 
Toys 

Aircraft  engines  and  parts 


OPERATIONS  STATISTICS  i/ 
July  1945  -  Auguat  1946 
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C.A.3.  DOCKZT 
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SATIOPAI  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  COR?. 
(THE  Firm  TIGER  like! 


SCHEDULE  07  PROFIT  AHD  LOSS  ECS  THE  12  MOUTHS  BTDIHG 
JULY  11.  1046 


Set  profit  or  (loss) 


(M9.71S.1C)  ($*5.131.38)  f$6l. 285,90)  ($55.582.85) 


Exhibit  ssr-’-e 

?AG2  1  OF  1 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

*sx 

June 

July 

To  tel 

H272HUIS 

Freight  charter 

Passenger  chart er 

$  5,502.66 

6.526.50 

$  8. 897.43 

10. 06a. 70 

$13,874.14 

23. 781.20 

$20,087.91 

2.287. Q8 

$19,948.62 

5.103.55 

$23,990.86 

23. 608.66 

$45,234.96 

8.844.74 

$53,666.07 

2.812.79 

$54,921.38 

2.071.62 

$53,296.10 

23.683.67 

$54,008.25 

8.900.67 

$68,155-93 

7.975.00 

$426;  584. 31 

126.270.98 

Total  Esyenues 

$12.025.*6 

$18.967.13 

$37,255.3* 

$22,775.89 

$25.057.17 

$57,599.52 

$54,079.70 

$56,478.46 

$56,997.00 

$76,979.77 

$62,908.92 

$72,170.97 

1 

$552,855.29 

OPERATING  expenses 

Flying  operations 

$1*.*37.55 

$15,210.93 

$16,834.14 

$18,084.72 

$25.6S3.*2 

$20,944.52 

$2*.570.l6 

$31,205.92 

$30,226.3* 

$52,120.27 

$24,986.14 

$32,089.23 

$306^393.3^ 

243,662.71 

Maintenance  and  ground  operations 

*.156.53 

4,083.64 

6.937-9* 

8.65*.*7 

7.362.11 

13.506.7* 

22, 420.60 

22.S35.58 

31.177.60 

32.756.** 

39.965.** 

49. 805.62 

Traffic  and  sales 

5,044.22 

8.57*. 71 

4,196.16 

*.6*3.1* 

5.378.96 

6,065.31  , 

8,276.94 

*.966.07 

8.7*6.39 

S.195.94 

13,124.24 

18,106.11 

95,317.79 

General  and  administrative 

7.758-8* 

5.386.55 

5. 208.01 

8,972.28 

11. 930. 72 

8.037-99  ! 

11,629.62 

9,207.01 

9,510.85 

18.05S.l4 

36.578.59 

10,236.31 

142,  [514.91 

Depreciation 

13.78-5.66 

e.sn.n 

5,951.97 

5.247.00 

6.765.63 

6.650.65 

10.472.51  . 

9.917.16 

7.775.61 

9.447.04  . 

9. 58*. 89 

18.064.12 

110.l504.08 

Total  operating  expenses 

$45,180.50 

$40,147.66 

$79,128.18 

$45,601.61 

$57. 120  .*9 

$55,205.21 

77.729.83 

$78,127.74 

$87. *36, 79 

$120,573.83 

$124,279.70 

$128,301.39 

i 

$898,792.87 

Operating  profit  or  (loss) 

($33,151.3*) 

($a.  180.53) 

($1,872.8*) 

($23,225.72) 

($32,063.32) 

$  2.39*.3i 

($23,250.13) 

($21.6*9.25) 

($30. **3.79) 

($*3.59*.o6) 

($61,330.38) 

($55.170.*6) 

($3*5.637-5*) 

Interest  expenses  less  other  Incone 

971.15 

284.^6 

254.45 

(IS. 88) 

716.27 

185. ?6 

(19.05) 

278.85 

1.562.73 

1.555.72  . 

(312.3*) 

(587.61) 

*■$31 .*3 _ 

Total 

($3*.122.*9) 

(j21.u65.1i) 

($2,127.29) 

($23,206.84) 

($32,779.59) 

$  2.208.35 

($23,231.08) 

($21,888.13) 

($32,006.52) 

($43,149.78) 

($61,018.04) 

($55,582.85) 

($350,368.97) 

Gain  on  sale  of  aircraft 

6g.075.78 

12.742.79 

13.917.69 

450.00 

8.000. SO 

7.705.58) 

18.00 

(267.86) 

_ 95.l9Q.gg _ 

aaama 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tigee  Line) 

ATC  AND  NATS  RECORDS 

With  thfe*  entry  of  the  U.  S.  into  World  War  II,  extensive 
military  air  transport  services  were  quickly  put  into  op¬ 
eration  for  the  movement  of  personnel  at  first,  and  later, 
as  cargo’  shipments  became  so  numerous  and  urgent,  purely 
cargo'  aircraft  were  added.  These  airfreight  operations  of 
the  Air  Transport  Command'  for  the  Army  and  the  Naval 
Air  Transport  Service  for  the  Navy  proved  so  practical 
and*  valuable,  riot  only  in  emergency  shipments  but  in  the 
everyday  operations,  that  their  growth  could  hardly  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demands.  The  expansion  of  these 
services  is  shown  in  the  following  yearly  statistics  of 
operations : 

Air  Transport  Command 

Airplane-Miles  Flown1  Ton-Miles  Flown1 


Year  (Passengers  &  Cargo)  (Cargo  Only) 

1942  (July-Dee.)  . .  31,306,123  64,367,514 

1943  .  128,617,898  320,361,660 

1944  ... _ .......... _ 340,667,493  857,510,531 

1945  ..™..„. .  561,206,211  1,460,623,804 

1946  _ _ ....... . . .  42,505;5731  105,925,579* 


TotaL .  1,104,303,298  2,808,789,088 


1  Source:  Air  Transport* Command  records. 

2  Jam -June. 

3  Jonl-May. 
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Naval  Air  Transport  Service 

Airplane-Miles  Flown  Ton-Miles  Flown4 


Year  (Cargo  &  Mail) 

1942  .  7,609,298 

1943  .  48,183,000 

1944  .  136,590,328 

1945  .  207,179,553 

1946  . 


Total .  399,562,179 

'  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  commercial  air¬ 
freight  has  the  experience  of  over  three  billion  ton-miles 
of  recent  air  cargo  experience  as  a  background.  While 
these  services  are  military  and  many  loads  were  special 
military  articles,  from  the  operational  viewpoint, 

14060  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-52 

No.  810  et  al.  Page  2  of  3 

the  experience  is  the  same  or  similar  enough  to  be  directly 
useful  in  commercial  operations.  Particularly  valuable  are 
the  experiences  in  loading  and  unloading  techniques, 
proper  distribution  and  securing,  packing  and  repacking 
for  air  shipment,  temperature  controls,  and  actual  flying 
experiences  with  heavy  concentrated  loads.  (Many  of  the 
pilots,  mechanics  and  other  personnel  who  participated  in 
the  above  operations  are  now  using  their  experience  in 
similar  capacities  with  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.)1 

'  These  Services,  by  necessity  and  ingenuity,  flew  almost 
any  cargo,  bar  nothing,  size,  shape  nor  weight.  At  one 
critical  time,  an  enormous  battleship  propeller  was  flown 
by  NATS  across  the  Pacific  in  sections  requiring  5  planes.2 * 
Air  Transport  Command  planes  flew  18  narrow  gauge  loco- 

1  Fully  80%  of  NSF  pilots  were  in  the  ATC  of  NATS. 

2  “The  Case  for  Air  Transport” — COMNATS  STAFF,  1  Aug.  1946. 

4  Source:  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  Command  records. 
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motives  to  Burma  during  operations  there.  Each  of  these 
railroad  engines  weighed  110  tons  and  was  broken  down 
into  six  component  parts  before  shipment.3  Less  spectacu¬ 
lar,  but  basically  important,  these  services  learned  thru 
trial  and  experience  the  solution  of  problems  of  airfreight 
traffic, — not  only  the  way,  but  also  the  speediest  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  safety,  using  the  same  planes  now  common 
in  domestic  commercial  airfreight  operations.  The  point 
is  made  here  that  while  the  actual  age  of  most  present  day 
commercial  airfreight  companies  can  be  measured  in 
months,  they  started  with  a  background  of  experience  and 
personnel,  gained  from  these  military  services,  that  places 
them  years  ahead  along  the  road  to  maturity.  Long  before 
the  war’s  end,  visions  were  turned  to  the  establishment 
of  similar  airfreight  operations  for  the  peaceful  commerce 
to  follow  and  many  of  the  organizations  that  sprang  into 
being  at  the  war’s  end  were  the  result  of  long,  careful 
planning.  A  typical  example  is  that  of  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  whose  history  is  related  in  Exh.  NSF-10. 

3  “A  Brief  History  of  the  ATC” — ATC,  394G. 


nth  JXXJSVJXXJSIJMMJSVJKKJSffJXKJ 

1942  1943  1944  1945  194* 

Source:  Data  fro*  Varal  Air  Transport  Sarrlca  Coaaaad 

|||  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE] 

from  the  original  bound  volume  j 
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14062  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-53 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

TIMELINESS  OF  RECENT  OPERATIONS 

Near  the  war’s  end,  predictions  on  the  new  role  of  air¬ 
freight  in  peacetime  increased  in  number  and  enthusiasm. 
Several  private  studies  and  a  few  published  reports  pointed 
to  the  new  opportunities  that  were  wide-open  for  the  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  airfreight  transportation  of  commodities  on  a 
nation-wide  or  on  private  contract  basis.  In  these  studies 
were  some1  which  found  excellent  possibilities  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  additional  new 
method  of  air  transportation.  Other  surveys  made  in¬ 
cluded  air  cargo  potentials  in  the  drug  and  medical  fields2 3 4 5, 
the  apparel  industry3  4,  and  groups  of  selected  industries3  5. 

There  is  little  wonder  that,  at  the  end  of  hostilities  a 
large  number  of  airfreight  companies  sprang  into  being — 
the  setting  and  conditions  were  all  favorable.  Surplus 
planes  suitable  for  air  cargo  were  offered  at  reduced  prices. 
Many  of  the  returning  veterans,  bent  on  establishing  their 
own  businesses  and  preferring  new  fields  of  endeavor, 
found  the  opportunity  they  wanted  in  non-scheduled  air¬ 
line  operations.  Government  departments  encouraged  the 
veterans  in  such  ventures,  and  an  air-minded  nation  and 

1  “Post -War  Air  Transportation  of  Fresh  Strawberries  and  Tomatoes 
from  Florida  to  Detroit,  Mich.” — 

“Post-War  Air  Transport  Costs  and  Markets  for  Lettuce” — by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Dept  of  Agric.  and  the  Edward  S.  Evans  Fund 
for  Air  Cargo  Research. 

2  “Air  Cargo  Potential  in  Drugs  &  Pharmaceuticals”  by  Larsen  &  Reitz, 
Wayne  University. 

3  Surveys  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  (unpublished)  and 

4  “Air  Potentials  in  the  New  York  Women’s  Apparel  Industry”  by 
Fairchild  Aircraft. 

5  “Air  Transportation  in  the  Immediate  Post-War  Period” — by  Curtiss 
Wright  Corp. 
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airfreight-conscious  shippers  were  most  willing  to  give  this 
new  industry  a  try.  In  addition,  there  was  the  overall 
urge  of  business  to  start  commerce  anew  with  new  tools 
and  techniques.  All  these  factors  automatically  promoted 
airfreight  ventures  large  and  small,  sound  and  weak.  Out 
of  this  enterprising  group  have  come  the  applications  in 
the  subject  Airfreight  Case  made  by  operators,  some 
of  whom  have  seen  the  need  for  intelligent  air- 

14063  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-53 

No.  810  ct  al.  Page  2  of  2 

freight  regulation  and  encouragement  on  a  common  carrier 
basis. 

Although  young  and  lusty,  the  safety  record  of  this  air¬ 
freight  group  has  been  extraordinary.  Most  operators 
are  quite  -willing  and  ready  to  comply  with  the  safety  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  C.  A.  B.  but  balk  at  any  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  that  would  restrict  their  scope  of  operations  during 
the  current  period  of  development.  In  this  latter  view, 
support  has  been  given  from  many  quarters  including 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce1. 

It  is  also  timely  that  there  have  been  surplus  military 
planes  available  at  reduced  prices  for  purchase  by  new 
airfreight  operators,  for  the  high  initial  cost  of  new 
commercial  planes  would  have  excluded  many  prospec¬ 
tive  entrants  in  the  field.  As  it  is,  however,  these  surplus 
military  planes  will  serve  the  need  during  the  early  period 
of  development,  and  by  the  time  airfreight  operations 
have  become  successful  enough  to  warrant  additional 
expenditure  for  better  planes,  the  newly-designed  planes, 
now  in  the  process  of  development,  will  become  avail¬ 
able.  These  will  embody  the  collected  technical  advances, 
and  the  operating  and  maintenance  improvements  gained 
from  five  years  of  intensive  military  air  operations,  and 


1  See  Exh.  NSF- 160,  National  Policy  for  Airfreight. 
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will  offer  such  greater  economy  of  operation,  speed  and 
load-carrying  ability  that  their  relatively .  higher  initial 
cost  will  be  greatly  offset.  Later,  special  types  of  planes 
designed  especially  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  airfreight 
operations,  will  become  available. 

Flying  Tiger  Exhibit  NSF-71-75 

14073  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-71 

No.  810  et  al.  Page  1  of  3 

NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

PROSPECTS  FOR  AIRFREIGHT 

Sound  Beginning  of  New,  Big  Business 
In  Exh.  NSF-51,  some  highlights  of  the  early  history 
of  airfreight  operations  were  related.  These  early  attempts 
to  establish  a  continuing  business  were  premature  in  many 
instances,  beset  by  lack  of  financial  support,  or  because  the 
public  and  business  were  not  yet  airminded  enough  to 
accept  and  use  these  services  in  the  degree  needed  for  their 
survival.  Consequently,  many  such  ventures  failed  during 
the  depression  of  the  early  thirties  and  airfreight  lay 
dormant  until  World  War  II  brought  the  urgency  of  high 
speed  transport  to  the  fore  again.  Then,  however,  planes 
and  pilots  were  needed  for  military  purposes  and  commer¬ 
cial  operations  had  to  wait  until  the  war’s  end  to  get  under 
way.  Immediately  thereafter,  airfreight  operations  sprang 
up  rapidly.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  that  around  mid-1946,  there  were  at  least 
2,370  non-scheduled  carriers  operating  5,529  aircraft  of 
various  sizes.  These  included  76  DC-4s,  339  DC-3s,  13  Cur¬ 
tiss  Commandos,  101  Lockheed  Lodestars,  or  a  total  of  529 
airline  type  aircraft  in  addition  to  at  least  2,000  smaller 
twin  engined  transports  and  more  than  3,000  single  engined 
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transports.1  The  airline  type  airplanes  mentioned  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  total  airplanes  operated  by  the  certificated  air¬ 
lines  at  that  time.  While  the  classes  of  small  airplanes  can 
be  regarded  as  the  equipment  of  fixed  base  operators  and 
the  like,  a  substantial  part  of  the  529  airline  type  craft  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  passenger  or  freight  operations  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

Within  a  year  of  the  war’s  end,  then,  a  new  industry 
sprang  into  being,  conducting  widespread  non-scheduled 
and  contract  operations.  Airfreight  has  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  part  of  these  operations  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  an  increasing  proportion  of  this  class  of 
business  as  the  certificated  airlines  obtain  more 
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equipment  and  take  more  and  more  of  the  non-scheduled 
passenger  business  to  their  scheduled  runs. 

On  the  other  hand,  airfreight  has  become  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  and  promises  not  only  to  hold  its  own  but  to 
appropriate  much  of  the  air  cargo  business  from  other 
carriers  whose  interests  straddle  both  the  passenger  and 
freight  business.  By  concentrating  on  airfreight  opera¬ 
tions,  some  of  the  airfreight  carriers  expect  to  be  better 
able  to  serve  the  freight  shipper  thru  intensive  full  time 
interest  in  his  problems  of  air  shipment,  which  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  mode.  This  interest  includes  develop¬ 
ment  of  specialized  devices,  techniques  and  accessories  as 
well  as  new  packaging  methods.  Airfreight  operations 
are,  therefore,  also  building  up  auxiliary  fields  of  endeavor 
in  these  respects  just  as  the  railroad  activities  caused 
auxiliary  industries  in  icing,  dravage,  car  loading,  for¬ 
warders,  crating  and  packaging  specialties,  etc.  While 
these  involve  very  small  operations  for  airfreight  to  date, 


1  Aviation  News  Magazine,  10  June,  1946. 
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the  intense  interest  of  large  firms,  such  as  paper  box  com¬ 
panies,  indicate  the  generally  accepted  conclusion  that  air¬ 
freight  will  continue  to  increase  steadily  now  and  even¬ 
tually  become  an  integral  and  important  part  of  our  trans¬ 
portation  system.  That  some  techniques  and  services  now 
in  use  are  imperfect,  or  even  crude,  needs  no  apology  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  modern  airfreight  industry  is  barely 
a  year  old. 

That  airfreight  is  here  to  stay  seems  universally  ac¬ 
cepted;  that  it  will  soon  become  a  big  business  is  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  more  than  those  closely  allied 
•with  such  operations;  that  it  will  eventually  become  the 
big  business  of  aviation  is  the  thought  of  not  a  few 
students  of  aviation  and  transportation,1  based  on  sober 
analysis  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
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It  may  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  first  railroad  train 
was  put  into  operation,  a  race  between  the  train  and  a  horse 
was  won  by  the  four  legged  vehicle;  that  passengers  and 
cargo  sat  in  the  open  air  and  smoke  for  many  years;  that 
a  cow  on  the  track  meant  an  emergency  stop  and  united 
efforts*  of  train  crew  and  passengers  to  clear  the  track. 
Today,  the  railroads  are  the  back  bone  of  our  national 
transportation  system.  Without  laboring  the  point,  all 
new  means  of  transport  have  had  early  difficulties,  the  over¬ 
coming  of  which  resulted  in  strong,  established  businesses. 
Rather  than  offer  apologies  for  any  shortcomings  of  the 
present  airfreight  industry,  their  services  today  offer  not 
only  comparable  handling,  safety  and  care,  but  also  new, 
practical  advantages  not  available  thru  any  other  medi¬ 
ums.  Discussion  of  some  of  these  improved  services 
follow. 


1  Example:  Aviation  News  Magazine,  Editorial — Sept.  30,  1946. 
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1  NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tigee  Line) 

PROSPECTS  FOR  AIRFREIGHT 

Increased  Business  Through  Better  Service 

The  better  service  offered  by  airfreight  thru  savings  in 
time  is  obvious  and  has  been  shown  for  a  series  of  routes 
in  Exh.  NSF-62  &  63. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  services  offered  by  air¬ 
freight  which  are  outstanding.  Of  no  little  significance  in 
many  areas  is  the  mileage  savings  by  air  shipment  which 
is  the  ultimate  in  directness.  Where  surface  carriers  must 
stay  on  established  routes  or  go  around  natural  obstacles, 
like  mountains,  the  airplane  simply  goes  over  the  top.  In 
some  Central  American  countries,  this  feature  alone  cut 
delivery  time  from  coast  to  points  behind  mountain  ranges 
from  days  to  hours  and  sustained  an  airfreight  line  for 
years. 

How  New  York  garment  makers  are  now  shipping 
dresses  by  airfreight  using  dress  hangers  only  and  saving 
the  labor  and  material  costs  of  packing  and  pressing,  has 
been  related  often.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  wide 
opportunities  open  for  similar  service  in  other  fields. 
The  brief  time  element  involved  in  airfreight  shipment,  its 
cleanliness  and  gentler  handling  make  practical  a  new  man¬ 
ner  of  shipping  not  available  by  any  other  means.  Ship¬ 
ping  cut  flowers  without  boxes  and  machinery  parts  with¬ 
out  heavy  crating  are  in  the  same  category.  The  constant 
safe  arrival  of  such  shipments  proves  the  practicability 
and  is  constantly  luring  other  shippers  to  adopt  such 
service. 

Lighter  packages  of  both  wood  and  paper  products  are 
just  beginning  to  be  explored.  Besides  the  lesser  weight 
and  the  cost  savings  directly  applicable,  plans  are  under 
way  to  develop  packages  for  filling  at  the  source  and 
using  without  repacking  in  retail  offerings.  Vine  ripened 
tomatoes  picked  and  packed  in  retail  containers 
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right  at  the  growing  area  may  be  transported  by  air  with 
little  additional  overall  packing.1  The  service  that  can  and 
will  be  offered  in  these  categories  subject  to  lighter  pack¬ 
aging  has  ramifications  that  the  alert  will  be  quick  to  seize 
and  develop,  further  increasing  airfreight  traffic. 

In  the  service  of  transporting  field-ripened  fruits  and 
produce  overnight  to  the  consuming  centers,  many  studies 
have  been  published.2 3  Exploration  of  this  phase  shows 
this  potential  for  airfreight  increasing  tremendously  as 
rates  are  lowered  to  approach  rail  express  and  rail  freight. 
Already,  the  fruit  and  produce  moving  by  air  is  substan¬ 
tial  as  measured  by  the  present  volume  of  total  airfreight, 
and  yet  this  quantity  is  still  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
fruit  and  produce  tonnage  being  shipped  long  distances.8 
However,  as  the  airplane  cabin  temperature  control  im¬ 
proves  and  rates  are  lowered  with  experience  and  newer 
planes,  the  shipment  of  these  products  promises  to  reach 
tremendous  proportions.4 * * * 

1  See:  “Postwar  Air  Transportation  of  Fresh  Strawberries  &  Tomatoes- 
from  Florida  to  Detroit,  Michigan” — R.  W.  Hoecker,  published  by  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.,  March  1944. 

2  See  Exh.  NSF-53,  pg.  1  footnote  for  examples. 

3  See  Exh.  NSF-94,  pg.  19. 

4;  See  “Air  Cargo  Potential  in  Fresh  Fruits  &  Vegetables” — Spencer  A. 
Larsen,  Wayne  Univ.  Pres. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  COEP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

PROSPECTS  FOR  AIRFREIGHT 

Newer,  More  Efficient  Aircraft  & 

Equipment  in  Process. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  to  date,  all  commercial  air¬ 
freight  operations  have  been  conducted  in  aircraft  designed 
before  World  War  II.  Procurement  of  the  only  plane  so 
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far  designed  primarily  for  air  cargo  (and  in  production), 
the  Fairchild  Packet,  has  been  preempted  by  the  military 
services  for  many  months  in  the  future. 

However,  several  postwar  designs  of  more  economical 
planes  are  rapidly  nearing  the  delivery  stage.  Embodying 
the  advances  in  aeronautics  accruing  from  the  operating 
and  i  maintenance  experiences  of  the  war  period,  these 
planes  will  show  operating  costs  appreciably  lower  than 
any  existing  equipment. 

Of  these,  the  Martin  202  is  a  typical  example.  (The 
Flying  Tiger  Line  has  on  order  a  fleet  of  20  in  the  all¬ 
cargo  version  and  expects  to  have  the  first  in  operation 
around  mid-1947.)  This  plane  promises  a  direct  operating 
cost  of  5.7  cents  per  ton-mile  at  60%  horsepower  and  700 
mile  operational  range  with  a  payload  of  13,600  pounds.1 
(When  added  to  the  existing  flight  equipment,  these  planes 
will  therefore  lower  the  average  operating  cost  of  the  com¬ 
bined  fleet.) 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  planes  of  the  above  mentioned 
capacity,  it  is  probable  that  the  existing  smaller  planes 
will  be  used  to  build  up  traffic  to  a  volume  where  the  larger 
capacity  planes  can  operate  with  a  high  load  factor,  thus 
lowering  costs  and  generating  still  more  traffic.  As  the 
volume  of  traffic  increases  further,  still  larger  type 
planes  will  take  over  the  larger,  constant  loads  with 
increased  economy,  and  so  on  until  an  optimum  level  is 
reached. 
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The  above  mentioned  planes  which  are  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  will  do  much  to  lower  airfreight  costs,  but  these  are 
still  not  pure  commercial  airfreight  designs.  While  sev¬ 
eral  companies  and  individuals  have  at  times  presented 
some  preliminary  designs,  no  such  undertaking  is  known 

1  See  Exh.  NSF-81  for  farther  detailed  discussion,  costs  and  revenues 
estimated  for  use  on  the  Flying  Tiger  Line. 
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to  be  in  a  stage  that  would  make  a  new  model  of  this  type 
available  for  several  years.  It  might  be  noted  here  that 
inasmuch  as  the  direct  operating  costs  of  a  plane  in  air¬ 
freight  is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  operating 
expenses  than  for  a  plane  in  passenger  service,  the  relative 
value  of  efficient,  economical  operation  of  the  plane  itself 
is  more  important  in  airfreight  service. 

In  the  near  future,  when  airplanes  tailored  originally 
to  fit  the  special  needs  for  airfreight  usage  become  avail¬ 
able  and  also  combine  still  further  technological  advances 
for  lower  operating  and  maintenance  costs,  rates  will  again 
be  lowered  and  traffic  volume  will  increase.  As  these  tech¬ 
nical  advances  are  clearly  foreseeable  in  the  aircraft  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  the  prospect  of  constantly  increasing 
airfreight  volume  follows  as  a  consequence. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

PROSPECTS  FOR  AIRFREIGHT 

Diversion  from  Existing  Surface  Carriers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  traffic  accruing  to  airfreight 
will  initially  be  drawn  largely  from  surface  carriers,  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  the  new  speed  and  service  offered  by 
the  air  methods  will  generate  new  traffic  that  cannot  or 
does  not  presently  use  the  surface  types.  As  one  example 
quoted,  certain  quickly  perishable  fruits  and  flowers  grown 
in  California,  Florida  and  the  tropics  are  not  now  shipped 
and  marketed  in  any  appreciable  quantity  due  chiefly  to 
the  long  time  element  involved  in  surface  shipment.  Air¬ 
freight  opens  up  the  field  of  transporting  these  to  market 
quickly  enough  to  make  their  shipment  both  practical  and 
limited  to  this  mode.  At  first,  such  shipments  will  appear 
as  novelty  or  premium  offerings  at  retail  outlets,  but  soon 
many  become  staples. 
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The  development  of  new  products  for  air  shipment  is  not 
stressed  to  diminish  the  expectancy  that  airfreight  will 
divert  a  large  volume  of  traffic  (large  from  the  viewpoint 
of  present  airfreight  quantities)  from  the  surface  carriers 
in  express,  fast  freight  and  truck  categories.  In  actual 
tonnage,  however,  the  most  optimistic  forecast  amounts 
to  only  a  nibble  at  the  total  surface  tonnage  movements. 
Coal,  oil,  steel,  grains,  normal  movements  of  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  cattle,  lumber,  fruits  and  produce  that  do  not 
deteriorate  rapidly  and  such  basic  loads  of  the  surface 
carriers  will  remain  their  prerogatives. 

For  the  portion  of  the  premium  trade  that  is  diverted 
to  the  air,  no  more  apology  is  needed  than  was  necessary 
when  the  rails  diverted  traffic  from  the  canal  boat  or  when 
trucks  appropriated  the  trade  from  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
In  both  these  examples,  however,  diversion  was  nearly 
100%  whereas  the  air  diversion  for  years  to  come,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  development 
of  airfreight,  will  be  measured  in  a  few  per  cent.  Quan¬ 
titatively,  the  domestic  railroads  showed  680,671,- 
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394,000  ton-miles  of  freight  traffic  in  1945.1  The  combined 
airfreight  and  air  express  traffic  of  the  certificated  airlines 
and  the  non-scheduled  air  operators  for  the  current  year2 

1  Source:  Cumulative  Monthly  Reports,  I.  C.  C. 

2  Using  the  June  1946  figures  reported  by  the  certificated  air-mail  car¬ 
riers  (combined)  for  airfreight  and  express,  and  one-half  the  total  ton-miles 
reported  to  the  C.  A.  B.  by  the  non-scheduled  operators  for  a  two-month 
period  in  mid-1946,  the  total  air  cargo  approximates: 


Airfreight — certificated  air-mail  airlines .  838,137  tm. 

Air  express—  “  “  “  “  .  1,601,130  tm. 

Airfreight — non-scheduled  operators^  .  1,900,000  tm. 

Total — one  month  .  4,339,267  tm. 


12 

Approximate  yearly  air  cargo — ton-miles  .  50,071,204 


1  3  Informal  summation  by  C.  A.  B.  of  Form  2785  reports  from  non- 
scheduled  operators  for  two  months  prior  to  reporting  around  mid-1946, 
divided  by  two  to  obtain  an  approximate  monthly  average. 
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approximates  52,000,000  ton-miles,  or  0.008%  of  railroad 
traffic.  In  other  words,  the  present  air  cargo  traffic  would 
have  to  be  131  times  its  present  size  to  equal  one  percent 
of  the  rail  traffic. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

PROSPECTS  FOR  AIRFREIGHT 

Diversion  From  Existing  Certificated  Air  Carriers 
The  following  Exh.  NSF-75,  pg.  4  charts  the  monthly 
volume  of  airfreight,  air  express  and  their  totals  for  the 
certificated  air  mail  carriers  for  each  month  since  July 
1945  when  they  were  first  required  to  segregate  the  air¬ 
freight  traffic  in  their  reports  to  the  C.  A.  B.  The  chart 
shows  airfreight  increasing  substantially  month  by  month 
while  air  express  fluctuates  widely  without  overall  growth 
for  this  period.  The  sum  of  airfreight  and  air  express 
plotted  as  the  total  is  used  as  the  base  for  measuring 
the  penetration  by  airfreight  (plotted  as  a  broken  line). 

The  penetration  of  the  total  air  cargo  traffic  of  the  air¬ 
mail  carriers  shows  practically  constant  increase  in  its 
trend,  reaching  34.4%  in  June  1946,  the  last  month  of  avail¬ 
able  reports.  While  the  airfreight  data  shown  includes 
some  freight  which  would  not  have  moved  by  air  express, 
it  appears  that  much  of  it  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  air 
express,  which,  in  the  immediate  previous  years,  showed 
a  steady  increase  year  by  year1  in  contrast  to  its  static 
state  shown  during  the  past  year.  The  previous  statistics 
of  air  express  tons,  ton-miles  and  revenues  are  shown  in 
Exh.  NSF-75,  pg.  6  in  tabular  form. 

The  advantages  of  wide  distribution  of  door  to  door, 
pickup  and  delivery  service  of  air  express,  as  offered  today, 


1  See  Exh.  NSF-75,  pg.  5. 
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will  continue  to  make  this  service  attractive  particularly  to 
shippers  of  small  parcels.  However,  for  large  shipments 
the  appreciably  higher  rates  of  air  express  over  airfreight 
must  be  weighed  against  the  cost  for  which  local  pickup 
and  delivery  to  and  from  the  airport  at  each  end  may  be 
obtained.  That  airfreight  traffic  of  both  the  cer- 
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tificated  and  the  non-scheduled  operators  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  so  rapidly  during  the  same  period  that  air  ex¬ 
press  has  shown  practically  no  trend  to  increase  indicates 
that  airfreight  offers  a  new  service  needed  to  supplant 
air  express  for  shipments  over  parcel  size  and  certainly 
for  commercial  bulk  shipments. 

Air  express  may  therefore  become  a  premium  pickup 
service  only  supplementing  the  fast  growing  airfreight 
traffic.  For  large  shipments  of  air  express  the  freighters 
may  serve  as  the  carrier  for  the  pickup  agency. 

Should  the  certificated  air-mail  carriers  lose  all  their 
current  air  freight  to  the  purely  freight  carriers,  less  than 
1%  of  their  revenue  will  be  lost,  as  shown  in  the  tables  of 
Exh.  NSF-75  pg.  6.  If  the  same  certificated  carriers  lost 
all  their  airfreight  and  air  express  traffic,  the  revenue 
involved  would  be  only  about  4%  of  current  total  revenues 
from  passengers,  mail,  baggage  express  and  airfreight  car¬ 
riage.  Again,  the  more  vigorous  development  of  airfreight 
traffic  by  these  specialized  non-scheduled  carriers,  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  Flying  Tiger  Line,  shows  that  they  have 
collectively  surpassed  the  established  air-mail  carriers  in 
ton-miles  of  this  type  of  traffic.1  Referring  to  Exh.  NSF- 
102  pg.  3,  if  the  respective  trends  shown  there  continue, 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  year,  the  Flying  Tiger  line 
will  be  carrying  as  much  of  this  traffic  (in  ton-miles)  as 


1  Exh.  NSF-74,  pg.  2. 
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all  the  presently  certificated  passenger  carriers  com¬ 
bined. 
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That  a  substantial  diversion  from  the  certificated  pas¬ 
senger  carriers  is  occurring  and  will  probably  continue 
in  increasing  degree  is  in  line  with  the  thoughts  of  many 
that,  in  open  competition,  the  bulk  of  the  airfreight  traffic 
should  and  will  revert  to  those  who  concentrate  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  this  one  type  of  air  traffic,  and  offer  equal  or  better 
service  at  comparable  rates.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
excellent  record  of  achievement  and  growth  by  the  Flying 
Tiger  Line  was  done  in  the  face  of  such  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  trend  shows  promise  of  its  continued 
growth. 
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AIR  EXPRESS  -  DOMESTIC  1/ 


Express  Tons  Express  Ton-  Express 


Tear 

Carried 

Miles  Tlovn 

Revenue 

1926 

2 

1927 

23 

1928 

105 

1929 

125 

1930 

ISO 

1931 

394 

$  61.157 

1932 

517 

130.303 

1933 

755 

305.645 

193& 

1.067 

1.072. 7>*2 

@*.367 

1935  . 

1.911 

642.471 

1936 

3.^79 

1,816.221 

1,012.950 

1937 

3t  5®^ 

2.155.056 

1.272.701 

193« 

v6o8 

2.173.706 

1,264,234 

1939 

^.757 

2.795.613 

1,618,184 

1940 

6.253 

3.^69.1*85 

2.148,729 

19U1 

9.605 

5.21*2,529 

2.996,915 

19^2 

20.051 

11.717.604 

6.925.199 

1943 

28.772 

15.117.925 

8,020,448 

1944 

33.153 

17.11*2.677 

7.904,509 

1945 

41,512 

22,632,618 

10.835.138 

1 J  Source;  Air  Transport  Assn.  "Little  Intnra  7acts"-1946,  quoting 
C.A.A. ,  C.A.B.  A  Post  Office  Dept,  sources. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

14112  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-94 

No.  810  et  al.  Page  1  of  29 

COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST  AND  POTENTIAL 

AIRFREIGHT 

Value  of  Production 

The  following  Exhibits  pg.  12  to  pg.  17,  show  general 
commodity  classifications  of  potential  airfreight  by  value 
of  total  production  by  states  included  in  the  six  Areas  for 
which  application  for  certification  has  been  made.  Values 
are  for  the  most  recent  census  survey  year  of  1939,  and 
while  value  of  total  production  in  1947  may  be  expected 
to  be  higher  in  many  classifications,  the  origin  and  distribu¬ 
tion  pattern  is  not  believed  to  be  altered  sufficiently  to 
affect  the  conclusions  reached  here. 

Values  shown  are  the  total  production  in  standard  classi¬ 
fications  of  commodities,  and  include  short-  as  well  as 
long-haul  potentials.  Because  many  of  the  items2  within 
some  classifications  are  admittedly  not  suitable  for  air 
transport  in  the  near  future,  the  values  are  not  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  airfreight  potential  alone,  but  do  show: 

1.  The  total  production  values  of  classifications  in  which 
airfreight  has  already  made  the  greatest  penetration. 

2.  The  geographical  concentrations  of  production  of 
those  classes  of  commodities  which  have  been  proven  suit¬ 
able  for  air  shipment. 

3.  The  basis  for  obtaining  a  measure  of  community  of 
interest  between  the  producing  areas  and  the  consuming 
areas. 

Study  of  the  value  of  the  production  by  states  bears  out 
the  commonly  known  fact  that  the  bulk  of  manufactured 
items  originate  in  and  much  flows  from  the  Eastern  and 

2  In  these  tabulations,  commodity  classes  in  which  only  “emergency 
items”  are  expected  to  move  by  air  in  appreciable  amount  at  present  are  so 
marked. 
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Central  Areas1  to  the  Southern,  South  Central,  Pacific  and 
Northwestern  Areas.1  Conversely,  fruits,  truck  crops  and 
flowers  that  are  shipped  long  distances  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  Areas  first  named  generally  originate  and  flow  from 
the  Southern,  South  Central,  Pacific  and  North- 

14113  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-94 
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western  Areas.  An  obvious  two-way  community  of  in¬ 
terest  therefore  exists  between  the  two  sets  of  Areas 
mentioned  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Examination  of  airfreight  cargoes  in  actual 
operations  shows  machinery  parts,  dresses,  printed  matter, 
store  merchandise,  and  the  like  predominating  from  the 
Eastern  and  Central  industrial  Areas  to  the  West,  with 
return  loads  from  the  latter  consisting  of  fruits,  certain 
vegetables,  cut  flowers,  seafood  and  similar  items.  Super¬ 
imposed  on  these  one-way  flow  items  are  such  two-way 
items  as  personal  household  furniture,  films,  records,  and 
transcriptions,  race  horses  and  other  items  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  moving  from  place  to  place  for  use  or  re-shipment. 

Commodities  airfreighted  from  the  industrial  Eastern 
points  originate  chiefly  in  the  large  cities.  Agricultural 
products,  however,  are  loaded  at  comparatively  small 
cities  which  are  centers  of  large  growing  areas  necessarily 
remote  from,  or  outside  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  de¬ 
livery  of  these  products  of  the  soil  is  to  the  larger  cities 
which  act  as  distribution  centers. 

The  foregoing  sets  the  pattern  for  much  airfreight  traf¬ 
fic.  A  typical  run  is  from  New  York  City  (with  dresses  or 
machine  parts  and  various  emergency  shipments  of  in¬ 
dustrial  parts)  to  Los  Angeles;  ferrying  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Thermal  where  a  planeload  of  grapes,  etc.  is  loaded 


1  See  map  Exh.  NSF-91c  for  designation  of  areas. 
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and  flown  to  Washington  and  New  York.  Or  a  planeload 
of  auto  parts,  drugs  and  emergency  shipments  loaded  at 
Detroit  may  be  flown  to  New  Orleans  for  export  by  air 
to  Central  America,  with  the  plane  ferrying  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Louisiana  or  Texas  winter-growing  areas  for  a 
cargo  of  tomatoes  destined  for  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 
The  variety  of  shipments  is  endless  and  the  paths  of  such 
commerce  form  a  vast  network.  Certain  of  these  paths 
stand  out  more  prominently  than  others,  and  it  is  over 
these  main  arteries  of  traffic  that  the  bulk  of  airfreight 
now  flows. 

14114  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-94 
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The  routes  requested  by  NSFC  and  shown  in  maps  Exh. 
NSF-91A  &  91B  result  from  similar  past  operations  and 
the  anticipation  of  greatly  expanded  operations  between 
the  known  centers  of  production  and  consumption.  To 
properly  serve  these  communities,  landings  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  any  suitable  airport  close  to  the  points  of  origin 
and  destination.  In  the  agricultural  areas,  the  loading 
points  are  numerous  and  scattered,  and  inasmuch  as  crop 
shipments  originate  in  different  sections  as  the  seasons 
change,  points  of  loading  will  likewise  move  with  the 
calendar.  Therefore,  Areas  for  desired  operations  are 
outlined  on  map  Exh.  NSF-91C.  The  “marketable-by-air” 
items  prominent  in  each  of  these  areas  are  summarized  in 
part  in  the  accompanying  tables  showing  the  high  concen¬ 
trations  of  production  of  these  commodities  in  states  wholly 
or  partly  within  the  six  Areas  shown. 

The  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has  applied  for 
those  routes  which  will  best  serve  the  extensive  community 
of  interest  which  exists  between  the  stated  points  and  Areas 
as  established  in  the  following  exhibits. 


I 
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Rail  Express 

Having  established  the  important  production  centers  for 
the  commodities  likely  to  be  shipped  by  air,1  examination 
of  the  movements  of  these  items  by  various  transporta¬ 
tion  methods  follows.  The  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  traffic  among  the  various  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  most  recent  years  available.  (The  air 
express  figure  is  for  1945.  All  other  figures  are  for  prewar 
years.)  As  there  is  comparatively  little  change  in  the 
percentage  relationship  among  these  various  forms  it  can 


be  considered  as  generally 

indicative  of 

present 

distri- 

bution. 

Annual  Freight 

Tonnages 

Average 

Percent 

Rate  Per 

Tons 

of  Total 

Ton  Mile 

Air  Express  . 

41,500 

0.003 

60.14* 

Rail  Express  . 

3,000,000 

0.2 

9.1 

Rail  Less-than-Carload  Freight  .. 

18,000,000 

1.4 

3.8 

Rail  Carload  Freight  . 

1,210,000,000 

95.6 

0.9 

Forwarder  Freight  . 

2,000,000 

0.2 

3.5 

Common  and  Contract  Carrier  of 

Truck  Freight . 

6,008,000 

0.5  - 

Private  Truck  Freight . 

26,252,000 

2.1 

5.5 

1,265,301,500 

100.0 

Source:  “Air  Transport"  Magazine,  March  1946,  p.  27.  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  average  rate  per  ton-mile  for  airfreight  is  now 
about  15^2  which  places  it  between  rail  express  and  air 


1  See  Exh.  NSF-94,  pgs.  12  to  17,  tabulation  of  production  by  states. 

2  Estimated  from  compilations  of  C.  A.  B.  Form  2785,  reports  for  May- 
June  1946. 
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express  cost.  From  the  standpoint  then  of  both  rate  and 
time,  the  most  likely  traffic  (in  tonnage)  to  be  diverted  to 
airfreight  would  be  from  rail  express,  with  air  express 
furnishing  the  next  largest  immediate  potential  for  diver¬ 
sion,  not  to  mention  the  new  traffic  generated  by  airfreight 
itself. 

Since  rail  express  offers  the  largest  current  potential 
for  airfreight  penetration,  the  following  Exh.  NSF-94,  pgs. 
18  to  21,  have  been  inserted  to  show  examples  of  the  actual 
amount  of  selected  “marketable-by-air”  products 

14116  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-94 
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which  moved  by  rail  express  between  areas  of  origin  and 
destination.  These  Exhibits  are  based  on  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency  for  selected  test 
periods  as  being  typical  of  their  annual  traffic  movement. 

As  seen  in  Exh.  NSF-94,  pg.  18,  most  of  the  areas  termi¬ 
nate  within  themselves  the  largest  percentage  of  fish 1 
shipments  originated  within  the  area  with  the  exception 
of  Area  VI,  which  ships  88  percent,  or  90,256  pounds  (2 
days),  to  the  California  area.  However,  despite  the  fact 
that  most  areas  terminate  most  of  their  own  production, 
the  remaining  percentage  moving  to  other  areas  still  repre¬ 
sents  a  large  weight  potential.  The  figures  given  for  these 
two  days,  if  used  as  a  basis  for  computing  an  annual  move¬ 
ment  of  fish,  would  prove  to  be  somewhat  high  over  the 
year  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  but  would  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  six-month  season  May-October2. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  which  moved  by  rail  express  were 
terminated  chiefly  in  the  areas  in  "which  they  were  produced, 
as  seen  in  Exh.  NSF-94,  pg.  19,  with  the  exception  of  Area 
III,  from  which  48  percent  was  shipped  to  Area  1.  How¬ 
ever,  the  quantities  which  flowed  out  to  other  areas  still 

1  Includes  shellfish. 

2  According  to  estimate  made  by  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Div. 
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constituted  a  substantial  weight.  Obviously,  the  test  days 
chosen  are  not  typical  of  the  average  annual  express 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  each  of  the  Areas 
concerned  because  of  seasonal  variations  in  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  they  do  show  that  there  is  a  large 
tonnage  being  shipped  even  from  those  Areas  which  are 
“out  of  season”  on  these  test  days  of  June  15  and  October 
3.  Area  III  shipped  out  more  produce  during  these  two 
off-season  days  than  Areas  I  and  II  for  the  same  days 
when  they  were  partly  in  season.  Inasmuch  as  Areas  II, 
IV,  V,  and  VI  were  out  of  season  on  these  test  days,  daily 
shipments  from  these  Areas  during  the  peak  of  their  sea¬ 
son  will  be  many  times  greater  than  shown  here. 

14117  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-94 
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Large  quantities  of  berries  and  cherries  move  by  rail 
express  in  carload  lots  for  fast  delivery  to  prevent  spoil¬ 
age.  Exh.  NSF-94,  pg.  20,  show’s  the  large  amount  (by 
weight)  of  berries  which  moved  in  carloads  from  April 
15,  1939  to  April  14,  1940  from  area  of  origin  to  area  of 
destination  betwreen  the  Areas  for  wdrich  the  Flying  Tiger 
Line  seeks  certification.  No  shipments  moved  out  of  Area 
I  and  only  101,341  pounds  were  shipped  from  Area  III. 
The  largest  quantity,  15,456,499  pounds  moved  out  of  Area 
IV,  and  of  that  amount  76  per  cent  went  to  Areas  I  and  II. 

Cherries  were  shipped  in  large  quantities  by  carload 
express  from  only  twro  Areas  during  the  year  April  15, 
1938  and  April  14,  1939.  As  shown  in  Exh.  NSF-94,  pg. 
21,  26,000,000  pounds,  or  nearly  97  percent  of  all  the  ship¬ 
ments  originating  in  Areas  V  and  VI  were  shipped  East 
long  distances  to  Areas  I  and  II.  Both  berries  and  cher¬ 
ries  are  especially  susceptible  commodities  for  airfreight 
transportation,  not  only  because  of  their  perishability  but 
also  because,  as  seen  by  these  Exhibits,  the  bulk  of  the 
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shipments  made  are  over  long  distances  to  consuming  areas 
in  the  East. 

The  summary  of  tons,  ton-miles  and  distances  of  ship¬ 
ments  by  express,  freight  and  truck  of  shipments  consoli¬ 
dated  by  a  large  New  York  forwarder  for  1938  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  typical  of  the  general  movement  of  such  traffic 
shipped  by  other  similar  companies  in  the  New  York  area. 
The  pages  referred  to  above  covering  movement  of  rail 
express  have  shown  chiefly  the  volume  being  shipped  from 
West  to  East,  whereas,  Exh.  NSF-94,  pg.  22,  is  indicative 
of  the  large  volume  moving  from  one  of  the  principal 
industrial  areas  from  East  to  West.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  forwarder  alone  sent  4,314  tons  in  a  year 
over  1,000  miles  from  New  York,  making  a  total  of 
7,776,600  ton  miles,  for  it  is  from  such  quantities  of  long- 
haul  shipments  that  airfreight  will  draw  substan- 
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tial  business.  It  is  also  significant  that  of  this  firm’s  total 
tonnage  shipped  over  1,000  miles  from  New  York,  the 
amount  sent  by  rail  express  was  more  than  double  that 
which  was  sent  by  freight.  As  the  distance  decreased 
to  the  range  of  500  to  1,000  miles,  the  proportion  sent  by 
express  likewise  decreased  to  about  one-third  more  than 
freight  shipments.  Although  total  tonnage  of  U.  S.  freight 
shipments  far  exceeds  total  rail  express,  the  above  com¬ 
parison  between  express  and  freight  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  type  of  smaller  individual  shipments  such  as  those 
handled  by  a  forwarder  which  are  most  likely  to  be  suitable 
for  airfreight  shipment  in  consolidated  loads. 

As  analysis  of  rail  express  traffic  as  a  whole  reveals 
that  about  96  to  97  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue1  is  de¬ 
rived  from  less-than-carload  shipments.  Exh.  NSF-94, 


1  Derived  from  E.  E.  A.  Annual  Reports  to  I.  C.  C. 
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pg.  23,  shows  that  60%  of  the  total  weight  of  L  c.  1.  ship¬ 
ments  made  on  October  3,  1939  (a  peak  period  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  year)  moved  at  first  and  second-class  rates,  in  the 
amount  of  12,415,151  pounds.  Because  the  highest  rates, 
which  most  nearly  approximate  airfreight  rates,  are  paid 
for  these  shipments,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  they 
represent  a  good  potential  for  airfreight  transportation. 
However,  as  already  shown,  much  of  the  bulkier  traffic 
moving  at  lower  rates  will  also  be  diverted  to  airfreight, 
particularly  the  quickly  perishable  items. 

Air  Express 

Some  traffic  now  moving  via  air  express  is  already  being 
diverted  to  airfreight.  (See  Exh.  NSF-75,  pg.  4  for  cur¬ 
rent  penetration.)  That  there  will  be  an  increasing  poten¬ 
tial  for  airfreight  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  already 
there  has  been  a  large  and  rapid  growth  of  the  air  express 
industry,  indicating  that  commercial  shippers  and  the 
public  as  a  whole  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  shipping  by  air.  In  addition,  because  air 
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express  has  already  set  a  pattern  of  rapid  growth  at 
rates  that  are  much  higher  than  by  rail  and  truck,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  airfreight  will  divert  an  even  greater 
amount  of  traffic  at  lower  rates  for  the  same  fast  service. 

The  composition  of  1941  air  express  traffic  (5,242,529  ton- 
miles),  according  to  a  survey1  made  of  April  1941  express 
by  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  was  distributed  among 
seventeen  commodity  groupings  in  the  following  percen¬ 
tages  : 

1  Source:  “Air  Express  &  Freight,  The  Past,  Present  &  Future” — by 
C.  G.  Petersen,  Chief  Engineer,  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 
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Percent 


Machinery  and  hardware .  31.67 

Printed  matter  .  28.06 

Store  merchandise . .. .  9.25 

Motion  picture  films  .  5.62 

Electrotypes  and  matrices  .  3.51 

Cut  flowers .  2.48 

Valuables  .  4.24 

Miscellaneous  .  2.01 

News  photos  .  0.79 

Drugs  .  1.08 

Transcription  records  and  Radio  parts  ....  2.04 

Freight  manifests  .  1.61 

Jewelry  .  0.75 

Food  and  raw  samples  .  1.02 

Optical  goods  and  cameras  .  1.14 

Personal  baggage  .  4.52 

Liquor .  0.21 


100.00 

Some  of  these  commodities  are  being  flown  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  by  air  freight.  It  is  expected  that  airfreight,  with 
its  lower  rates  for  airport-to-airport  shipment  and  lower 
rates  for  bulk  shipments  when  the  shipper  or  the  airline 
provides  trucking  to  and  from  the  airport,  will  penetrate 
deeply  into  this  type  of  business  except  for  the  handling 
of  small  parcels  and  short-haul  items. 

Air  Exports  and  Imports 

Exports  and  imports  by  air  amount  to  a  substantial 
tonnage  when  compared  with  total  tonnage  carried  by  all 
domestic  air  cargo  carriers.  For  example,  total  tonnage 
exported  by  air  from  the  United  States  during  May  1946 
was  892  tons  as  compared  with  5,455  tons  carried  by 
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airfreight  and  express  during  the  same  month.  The  total 
tonnage  imported  by  air  during  May  1946  amounted  to 
163  tons.  These  exports  and  imports  by  air  are  particularly 
significant  as  sources  of  traffic  for  domestic  airfreight  be¬ 
cause  they  account  for  a  large  movement  of  tonnage  already 
earmarked  for  rapid  transportation.  Air  transportation 
to  and  from  ports  of  export  and  import  is  therefore  both 
desirable  and  necessary  in  trans-shipment  of  such  items. 
(There  is  at  present  no  breakdown  of  the  domestic  distri¬ 
bution  of  air  exports  and  imports  among  the  various  forms 
of  transportation.) 

Not  only  is  this  current  export  and  import  tonnage  a 
large  item,  but  according  to  the  trend  of  shipments  from 
January  through  May,  and  official  estimates1  for  increased 
foreign  trade,  a  large  overall  increase  in  international 
shipments  by  air  is  apparent  during  the  next  few  years. 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  BY  AIR 

EXPORTS  IMPORTS 


Weight  Weight 

1946  Value  in  Tons  Value  in  Tons 

January  ....  $5,532,084  508  $4,348,102  75 

Februarv  ....  3,998,358  395  3,712,311  72 

March ...'. .  7,695,980  653  4,946,205  102 

April  .  8,753,423  782  4,647,588  119 

May  .  9,217,163  892  3,840,050  163 


Source:  “U.  S.  Exports  &  Imports  of  Merchandise  by  Air”,  May  1946, 
Bur.  of  Census. 

Cities  of  export  and  import  by  air  are  shown  on  the 
map  of  Exh.  NSF-94B,  and  all  the  principal  ports  are 
included  in  the  Areas  of  activity  sought  by  National  Sky- 

1  “Foreign  Trade  After  the  War”,  Bureau  of  For.  &  Dom.  Commerce, 
Dept,  of  Commerce. 
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way  Freight.  In  addition,  major  domestic  cities  for  ulti¬ 
mate  destination  of  imports  during  April  and  May  1946 
are  also  shown.  It  is  notable  that  these  imports  move 
long  distances  (note  long  lines  predominating  on  the  map) 
to  destinations  within  the  United  States,  making  them 
especially  suitable  for  airfreight  transportation. 

14121  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-94 
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Exh.  NSF-94,  pg.  24,  shows  the  value  and  weight  of  air 
exports  by  ports  during  May  1946,  and  Exh.  NSF-94, 
pg.  25,  covers  the  value  and  weight  of  air  imports  as 
received  at  the  port  of  unlading  for  distribution  to  desti¬ 
nation  points  within  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period.  (However,  differentiation  between  air  and  sur¬ 
face  transport  for  the  flow  of  traffic  from  port  of  unlading 
to  destination  is  not  available.) 

The  commodities  being  shipped  internationally  by  air 
are  the  same  or  generally  similar  to  those  most  prominent 
in  domestic  airfreight  traffic.  They  are,  therefore,  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  acceptable  for  domestic 
airfreight.  The  most  important  item,  by  weight,  exported 
through  the  four  principal  airports,  Miami,  Brownsville, 
LaGuardia  and  Ft.  Worth,  is  “Vehicles  and  Machinery”, 
most  of  which  originates  in  Areas  I  and  II.  Almost  all 
of  the  commodities  moving  out  of  Miami,  Brownsville,  San 
Antonio  and  Ft.  Worth,  are  those  which  are  produced 
chiefly  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Areas  I  and  II,  and 
which  must,  therefore,  move  long  distances  from  point 
of  origination  to  city  of  export. 

The  five  principal  airports  through  which  merchandise 
is  imported  are  Miami,  LaGuardia,  Brownsville,  Dallas, 
and  Los  Angeles.  Meat  products,  leather,  and  fabrics  and 
clothing  currently  account  for  the  largest  share  of  this 
tonnage,  with  diamonds  and  semi-precious  stones,  watches, 
and  furs  leading  in  value.  Most  imports  through  La- 
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Guardia  terminate  within  Area  I.  Distribution  of  imports 
between  Areas,  as  shown  on  the  Map1,  is  chiefly  from 
Miami,  Dallas,  and  Brownsville  to  Areas  I  and  II,  and 
the  main  flow  between  Areas  in  value  and  pounds  is  out 
of  Miami  to  the  Northeast.  The  huge  import  potentials 
in  the  air  shipment  of  tropical  fruits  and  produce  have 
hardly  been  tapped  to  date. 

14122  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-94 
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All  the  foregoing  data  and  examples  of  current  and 
prospective  movements  between  the  several  Areas  for 
which  routes  are  sought  by  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp. 
are  shown  as  proof  of  the  great  community  of  interest 
and  the  huge  airfreight  potentials  between  such  Areas. 
The  public’s  need  for  airfreight  service  is  proven  by  fac¬ 
tual  data  on  the  public’s  past  usage  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  patronage;  the  public’s  future  needs  are  forecast 
by  fair  extensions  of  recent  trends.2 

1  Map  Exh.  NSF-94B. 

2  Sec  charts  of  trends  of  growth,  and  Exh.  NSF-102,  pgs.  2  and  3. 
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CCMPHITT  CP  INTEREST  &  POTEST  IAL  AIRFREIGHT 

Express  Traffic  which  Moved  Between  Foists  la  the  Continental  Halted 
States  Classified  as  "Fish  i/Moving  at  l.c.l.  Ccemodity  Rates"  Forwarded 
on  Juno  16  and  October  4,  1938  by  weight  in  Pounds  by  Area  of  Origin 
Subdivided  by  Area  of  Destination* 


AREA  CF  ORIGIN  AREA  CF  DBSTIKATIOH 

I  I 

II 

III 
17 
V 
71 

Other  States 


II 


III 
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PERCENT  CF  TOTAL 
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loo.  O' 


Source «  ICC  Ex  Arte  126,  Railway  Express  Rates,  1938-39 
Includes  shellfish 

Quitted  Hew  Buapehire,  7enaont,  West  71rginla  In  Area  I,  because  only 
a  small  portion  of  these  states  is  Included  within  the  "Eastern  Area 
(I)"  -  See  EKE.  BSP-91C. 
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COMMUNITY  OF  IHTZHSST  &  POTENTIAL  A  IP-FREIGHT 


Express  Traffic  which  Moved  Between  Points  in  the  Continental 
United  States  Classified  as  "Fruits  and  Vegetables  Moving  at 
l.c.l.  Commodity  Bates"  Forwarded  on  June  15.  1939  aaci  October 
3*  1939  Showing  the  Total  Weight  in  Pounds  by  Area  of  Origin 
Subdivided  by  Area  of  Destination. 


AREA  OF  OEIGIB 


ABBA  OF  XESTIZZATION 


WEIGHT  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

Titn 


I  I 

170.129  1/ 

S3.1 

II 

9.939 

M 

III 

5S8 

•  3 

17 

5 

.0 

7 

0 

.0 

71 

0 

.0 

Other  States 

2345s 

204,619 

ii,7 

100.0 

II  I 

14.916 

11.1 

II 

103.251 

77.3 

III 

l.OSO 

.8 

17 

929 

.6 

7 

147 

.1 

71 

29 

.0 

Other  States 

1349s 

133.850 

10.1 

100.0 

III  I 

116,656 

48.3 

II 

35.648 

14.8 

III 

56.333 

23-3 

17 

2.015 

.8 

7 

1.275 

-5 

71 

10 

.0 

Other  States 

4 9*5S6 

241,443 

02*1 

100.0 

17  I 

6.5*3 

5.3 

II 

36.a5 

29.9 

III 

4,o4l 

3-3 

17 

49.272 

40.0 

7 

2.009 

1.6 

71 

31 

.0 

Other  States 

2*. 515 
123.230 

19.9 

100.0 

7  I 

l^l 

7-7 

II 

13.606 

7-2 

III 

1.753 

-9 

17 

3.053 

4.2 

7 

132.277 

69.7 

71 

5.S99 

3-1 

Other  States 

,23*511 

189,706 

7,2 

100.0 

71  I 

2,008 

1.6 

II 

2,611 

2.1 

III 

7^ 

.0 

17 

848 

•7  • 

7 

11.757 

9-6 

71 

5S.S63 

48.0 

Other  States  46,581 

122.742 

Source:  ICC,  23c  Parte  126,  Bailway  Sbcpress  Bates  193®-39 

.33*0 

100.0 

1 /  Omitted  «.  H.,  Yermont,  Maine,  7a.,  West 

7a. ,  in  Area  I 

because  only  a 

small  portion  of  these  states  is  included  within  the  "Eastern  Area(I) ■- 
See  SXH.  NSF-91C. 

2/  D.  C.  included  in  Area  I  of  Destination  but  not  in  Area  I  of  Origin. 
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EXHIBIT  NST-94 

page  20  or  29 

KATIOKAL  STOAT  FREIGHT  CORP» 

(THE  PLYIHG  TIGER  LIKE) 

COHMUKITT  0?  ISTEKJSST  &  POTZTTIAL  AIRFREIGHT 

Express  Traffic  which  Moved  Between  Point*  in  the  Continental 
United  States  Classified  as  "Berries  Moving  at  Carload  Coneodlty 
Bates"  forwarded  from  April  15,.  1939  to  April  l4,  1940  Showing 
the  Total  Weight  in  Ponnds  by  Area  of  Origin  Subdivided  by  Area 
of  Destination. 


C.A.B.  DOCKET 
HO.  810  3T  AL 


AREA  OF  ORIGIN 
I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


area  of  test  that  i  oh  weight  percept  of  total 

_ 


I 

706.86? 

57.5 

II 

311.804 

25.3 

III 

0 

.0 

IV 

0 

.0 

V 

0 

.0 

VI 

0 

.0 

Other  States 

— 

1,229.905 

-11*2 

100.0 

I 

84.408 

83.3 

II 

16.933 

16.7 

III 

0 

.0 

IV 

0 

.0 

V 

0 

.0 

VI 

0 

.0 

Other  States 

_ a 

101,341 

_ lO 

100.0 

I 

4.075.978 

25.4 

II 

8.952,511 

55.6 

III 

0 

.0 

IV 

648,298 

4.0 

V 

119.70C 

.7 

VI 

0 

.0 

Other  States 

16.104.797 

JZbl 

100.0 

I 

1,019.181 

18.9 

II 

832.7^7 

15.* 

III 

0 

.0 

IV 

36.413 

.7 

V 

119.700 

2.2 

VI 

2,350.028 

43.8 

Other  States 

1,922.993 

5,381,062 

lq.Q 

100.0 

I 

382.511 

20.1 

II 

691.092 

36.4 

III 

0 

.0 

IV 

0 

.0 

V 

0 

.0 

VI 

0 

.0 

Other  States 

-.825*891 

1,899.500 

J±3 *5 
100.0 

Source:  ICC,  Ex  Parte  126,  Railway  Express  Bates  1938-39* 

1/  Omitted  Hew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  in  Areal 
because  only  a  small  portion  of  these  states  is  included  within  the 
'  "Eastern  area  (I)"-See  SXH.  'TSP-91C. 
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C.A.B.  DOCKS? 

HO.  310  2?  AL 

RATIONAL  SKr/AY  FREIGHT  COR?. 
(THE  FLYING  TIGER  LINE) 


EXHIBIT  HSF-94 
PAGE  21  0?  29 


COMirUNITY  OF  INTEREST  &  POTENTIAL  AIRFREIGHT 


Express  Traffic  which  Moved  Between  Points  in  the  Continental 
United  States  Classified  as  "Cherries  Moving  at  Carload  Commodity 
Rates"  Forwarded  During  the  Year  April  15.  193s  April  14,  1939 
Showing  Total  height  in  Founds  by  Area  of  Origin  Subdivided  by 
Area  of  Destination. 


AREA  OF  ORIGIN  AREA  OF  DESTINATION 

I  - 

II 

III 
17 
V 


VI 


VfSIGHT  PET.CEHT  OF  TOTAL 

—  y  ~ 


ource: 


Area  1 

the  "E 


because  only  a 


II 

26,082 

10C.0 

I 

13.059. SS4 

75-4 

II 

3,709.100 

21.4 

III 

0 

.0 

IV 

97.424 

.6 

V 

0 

.0 

VI 

0 

.0 

Other  States 

450.888 

2.6 

17,317.296 

100.0 

I 

7.326,504 

75-6 

II 

2.087.077 

21.5 

III 

0 

.0 

IV 

49.371 

.5 

V 

0 

.0 

VI 

0 

.0 

Other  States 

231.677 

2.U 

9.694.629 

100.0 

,  Railway  Express  Rates  193S-39 

Vermont,  Ualne, 

Virginia,  ’-’eat  Virginia  in 

small  portion  of 

these  states  is 

included  wi 

-  See  EXE.  JSF-91C. 
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C.A.B.  D0CK2T 

ro.  810  IT  aL 


rAglOITAL  SKTJaY  FLIGHT  CO TIP. 
(THZ  FLYIFG  TIG7T  J.I.7!) 


OTIBIT  ”SF-=>4 
FaC-I  2=  OF  2? 


COKVUJITY  OF  INTS-ZST  &  POTENTIAL  AlTiFHSIGHT 


Summary  of  the  tons,  ton-miles  and  distance*  of  shipments 
by  express,  freight  and  truck  of  shipments  consolidated 
by  a  large  Hew  York  forwarder  1/,  for  1938  2/. 


Ton* 


Zxnress 

Freight  3/ 

Truck 

Over  1,000  miles  from  Few  York 
■  500  »  «  ■  « 

*  250  "  n  B  n 

Under  250  ■  <  "  " 

4.311* 

N!t 

_LlS18 

2,028 

2.355 

297 

1.902 

495 

102 

Agas 

Total 

11.154 

6.594 

2.592 

Total  all  shipments 

20,640  Tons 

Percentage  of  Total 

5^.04 

31.95 

14.01 

Ton  Miles  47 

depress 

Freifi^it 

Truck 

Over  1,000  miles  from  Few 
"  500  ■  ■  « 

"  250  "  «  n 

Under  250  *  ■  • 

York 

n 

n 

n 

7.776.600 
2.532.900 
145, 8CC 
549.300 

3.261.300 
1,744,200 
88,800 
595.700  . 

387,000 

33.600 

340.500 

Total 

11,004. 600 

5,490.000 

761,100 

Totel  all  shipments 

17.255.700 

Ton  Miles 

Percentage  of  Total 

63.77 

31*81 

4.42 

Source:  ICC,  lx  Farte  126,  r.r ilway  Ixpress  Fates  1933-39* 

27  National  Few  York  racking  &  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

2/  Computed  for  300  days  during  the  year  on  basis  of  business  done 
on  April  8,  1933,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  typical  day. 

3/  Includes  rail  l.c.l.,  steamship  and  forwarding  traffic. 

4/  Ton  miles  computed  from  rail  distance  from  Few  York  City  obtained 
from  Southwestern  Traffic  Manual* 
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C.a.B.  docket  EXHIBIT  rsr-94 

HO.  510  3T  aL  •  PAGE  2 3  OF  29 

NATIONAL  SKT/aY  freight  cokp. 

(THE  FLYING  TIGZT  LINE) 


COM  UNITY  OF  INTEREST  &  POTENTIAL  AIRFREIGHT 


Estimated  Distribution  of  P.ail  Express  Traffic 


Distribution  of  a  Prospective  Annual  Volume 
of  200,000,000  shipments  of  an  Average 
of  50  pounds  psr  Shipment  based  on 
analysis  of  October  3.  1939 


Shipments  •  Veieht 

T.atio  to  Ratio  to 


Total 

Number 

Total  Pounds 

Traffic  moving  at  First 

Class  Rates: 

100  lbs.  and  less  (at 
Graduated  Charges) 

100  lbs.  and  less  (at 
Pound  Bates) 

Over  100  lbs. 

Multiples  of  First  Class 
Bates 

66.72 

S.09 

2.88 

133.^0.000 

16,180,000 

5.760.000 

2.700.000 

3^.35 

3.02 

15.60 

3.^35.000,000 

302,000.000 

1,560.000.000 

157,000,000 

Total  First  Class 

79.0U 

158.080.000 

5^ 

5.454,000.000 

Traffic  moving  at  Second 
Class  Kates: 

100  lbs.  end  less  (at 
Graduated  Charges) 

100  lbs.  and  less  (at 
Pound  Kates) 

Over  IOC  lbs. 

Total  Second  Class 

3.29 

.19 

3.93 

6.580,000 

380.000 

qoo.ooo 

7.860,000 

2.63 

.16 

2.28 

5.07 

263.000,000 

16.000,000 

22S.OCO.COO 

507.000,000 

Traffic  moving  at  Third 

Class  Kates 

1.62 

3,240,000 

•  33 

33.0CO.OOO 

Traffic  moving  at  L.C.L. 
Commodity  Bates 

12.5^ 

25. 080. 000 

35-98 

3.598,000.000 

Daily  Newspapers 

.hg 

960,00c 

1.73 

173.000.000 

rilk  and  related  products  at 
l.c.l.  rates 

•53 

1,060,000 

1.28 

128, OOC. 000 

Corpses 

.01 

20,000 

.11 

11,000,000 

Honey,  other  than  carlood 

2.700,000 

— 

— 

Empties 

Total  all  L.C.L.  Traffic 

.50 

100. OC 

1.CCC.0C0 

20C.0C0.CC0 

_ 

100. OC 

q6.occ.ooo 

10.000.000,000 

Source;  ICC,  Ex  Parte  16^7  Increased  Expreco  Kates  &  Charges,  1946 


» 
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C.A.B.  DOCKET  EXHIBIT  N5F-94 

NO,  810  ET  AL  PAGE  24  of  29 

NATIONAL  SKIWAY  FREIGHT  COHP, 

(THE  FLYING  TIGER  LINE) 


CCMMPNITY  CF  INTEREST  &  POTENTIAL  AIRFREIGHT 


United  States  exports  of  merchandise  by  air 
during  xny  1946  2/ 


Port  of  Export 

Value 

Percent 
of  Total 
Value 

Height 

in 

Pounds 

Percent  of 
Total  Shipping 
Height 

Bangor,  Me. 

C  4,361 

0.1 

1,197 

0.1 

Burlington,  Vt. 

48,761 

0.5 

10,424 

0.6 

Springfield,  Mass. 

2,836 

2/ 

1,050 

0.1 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

68,942 

0.8 

6,719 

0.4 

Albany,  N.Y. 

2,584 

y 

505 

y 

New  Yorlc,  N.Y. 

1,518,577 

16,? 

262,280 

14.7 

Newark,  N.J. 

168,842 

1.8 

74,438 

4.2 

Baltimore,  Md. 

2,620 

y 

1,430 

0.1 

Hashington,  D.  C. 

228,730 

2.r 

21,829 

1.2 

Miami,  Fla* 

4,882,171 

53.0 

991,127 

55.5 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

21,926 

0.2 

25,077 

1.4 

Tampa,  Fla 

1,638 

y 

3,105 

0.2 

Host  Balm  Beach,  Fla. 

72,227 

0.8 

25,243 

1.4 

New  Orleans,  La. 

99,691 

1.1 

25,833 

1.4 

Ft.  Horth,  Texas 

295,635 

3.2 

40,682 

2.3 

Brownsville,  Texas 

1,206, 648 

13.1 

145,798 

8.4 

Laredo,  Texas 

57,114 

0.6 

11,235 

0.6 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

242,149 

2.6 

30,839 

1.7 

El  Paso,  Texas 

62,501 

0.7 

7,436 

0.4 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

55,697 

0.6 

10,497 

0.6 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

17,586 

0.2 

6,204 

0.3 

Seattle,  Hash. 

27,103 

0.3 

23,608 

1.3 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

3,041 

y 

1,433 

0.1 

Pembina,  N.D. 

4,254 

o.r 

3,340 

0.2 

Detroit,  Mioh. 

5,021 

0.1 

9,242 

0.5 

Chicago,  Ill. 

11,546 

0.1 

2,134 

0.1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

20,868 

0.2 

'7,741 

0.4 

Other 

84,094 

0.9 

30,282 

1.8 

$9,217,163 

100.0 

1,784,728 

100.0 

Source x  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "U.S,  Exports  4 

Inports  of  Merchandise  by  Air,  May  194 6",  TTashingtcn,  D.  C. 
August  12,  1946, 

1/  Less  than  2/2  of  0,1  percent. 

Latest  month  for  which  data  are  available. 
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C. A.  3.  DOCKET  EXHIBIT  HSF-94 

NO.  810  ET  AL  PAGE  25  CF  29 

NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  COPR. 

(TEE  FLYING  TIGER  LIKE) 


COMMUNITY  CF  INTEREST  ft  POTENTIAL  AIRFREIGHT 


Baited  States  general  imports  of  merchandise  by  air 
by  port  of  unlading  and  dlstrlot  of  entry, 
during  Nay  1946  3/ 


Port  of  Unlading 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

and  District  of  Entry 

Value 

Total  Value 

Weight 

Total  Weight 

Banger,  Me. 

9,927 

0.3 

29,408 

9.0 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  9,927 

0.3 

29,408 

9.0 

Burlington,  Vt. 

4,026 

0.1 

1,816 

0.6 

Now  York 

350 

y 

4 

y 

V«irmont 

3,676 

o.t 

1,812 

0.6 

Boston,  Mass. 

9,341 

0.2 

30,364 

9.3 

Massachusetts 

9,321 

0.2 

30,354 

9.3 

Other  2/ 

20 

y 

10 

Y 

Alexandria  Bay 

1,163 

y 

2 ,27 4 

0.7 

St.  Lawrence 

1,163 

y 

2,274 

0.7 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

5,814 

0.2 

852 

0.3 

Massachusetts 

100 

y 

45 

y 

Rochester 

5,657 

o.r 

738 

o.y 

Other 

57 

5 1 

69 

Y 

LaGuiardia  Field,  N.Y. 

2,190,135 

57.0 

31,163 

9.6 

New  York 

2,149,771- 

56.0 

28,669 

8.8 

Other 

40,364* 

1.0 

2,494 

0.8 

Newark,  N.J. 

273 

y 

15 

y 

Other 

273 

Y 

15 

Y 

Philadelphia 

3,331 

0.1 

59 

Y 

New  York 

3,062 

0.1 

8 

y 

Ihiladelphia 

269 

Y 

51 

■Washington,  D.  C. 

2,063 

0.1 

189 

Y 

Maryland 

2,018 

0.1 

177 

y 

Hew  York 

15 

2/ 

12 

y 

Miami,  Fla. 

1,296,393 

33.8 

147,843 

45.3 

•  Chicago 

74,542 

1.9 

1,235 

0.4 

Florida 

179,657 

4.7  . 

111,428 

34.1 

Galveston 

13,282 

0.4 

620 

0.2 

Los  Angeles 

34,166 

0.9 

136 

Y 

Maryland 

15,583 

0.4 

928 

0.3 

Her:  York 

918,938 

23.9 

19,174 

5.9 

San  Francisco 

18,032 

0.5 

7,398 

2.3 

Other  2/ 

42,193 

Itl 

6,924 

2.1 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4,061 

0.1 

3,659 

1.1 

Other 

4,061 

0.1 

3,659 

1.1 

Tampa,  Fla. 

22,859 

0.6 

15,858 

4.9 

Florida 

22,859 

0.6 

15,858 

4.9 

l/Z/s/  For  explanation  of  notos,  See  Pg.  27. 
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C.A.B.  DOCKET  EXHIBIT  jjsF-94 

TO.  810  3T  AL  PAGS  26  07  2$ 

TTATIQyAL  SKYWAY  7RZIQ5T  COB?. 

(TF3  FLTirG  TIGIT  Lir-.) 


CQKMJHITY  OF.  irTSTZST  A  POm'lAL  ATBFBSIGHT  (ConO 


Port  of  Uhiading.  Faroant  of  Percent  of 


end  District  of  Entry 

2,162 

Total  Value 

VeiAt 

TQt*l_Welf*t 

0.2 

Vest  Palm  Beach,  Hi, 

0.1 

731 

Other 

2,162 

0.1 

731 

0.2 

Hew  Orleans i  Ui 

10,613 

0.3 

1.098 

0.3 

Buff a IS 

265 

3/ 

22 

3/ 

Chicago 

190 

3/ 

16 

3/ 

Hew  Orleans 

3.955 

0.1 

172 

654 

0.1 

Hew  fork 

2.337 

0.1 

0.2 

Philadelphia 

2.159 

0.1 

143 

3/ 

St.  Louis 

1.707 

3/ 

91 

3/ 

Dallas*  Texas 

49,894 

1.3 

4.031 

1.2 

Chicago 

3.767 

0.1 

459 

0.1 

Galveston 

5.972 

0.2 

255 

0.1 

Massachusetts 

Few  York 

3*5.520 

3/ 

1.0 

3.1*>2 

3/ 

1.0 

Bo Chester 

563 

3/ 

80  • 

3/ 

Other  2 / 

426 

3/ 

**3 

3 1 

Tort  Worth,  Texas 

5.632 

0.2 

608 

0.2 

Chicago 

692 

3/ 

174 

0.1 

Galveston 

2.609 

0.1 

149 

0.1 

Hew  York 

1.157 

0.1 

114 

3/ 

Bo Chester 

653 

3/ 

115 

3/ 

Other  2/ 

491 

3/ 

56 

3/ 

Brownsville,  Texas 

34,875 

0.9 

8,285 

2.5 

Chicago 

4.521 

0.1 

145 

3/ 

Laredo 

12,254 

0.3 

3.658 

1.1 

Hew  York 

8.609 

0.2 

789 

0.2 

San  Francisco 

M33 

0.1 

3.263 

1.0 

St.  Louis 

3,008 

0.1 

153 

0.1 

Other  2/ 

2.350 

0.1 

277 

0.1 

Laredo,  Texas 

6.5*0 

0.2 

521 

0.2 

Chicago 

2,074 

0.1 

110 

0.1 

Laredo 

3.582 

0.1 

332 

0.1 

Other 

887 

3/ 

79 

3/ 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

103.553 

2.7 

10.437 

3.2 

.  Chicago 

11.632 

0.3 

5.021 

1-5 

3/ 

Galveston 

1.671 

3/ 

148 

Laredo 

35.229 

0.9 

2,100 

0.6 

Michigan 

2.135 

0.1 

216 

0.1 

Few  York 

19.982 

0-5 

1.079 

0.3 

Ohio 

1.538 

3/ 

197 

0.1 

Philadelphia 

1.869 

o.l 

217 

0.1 

San  Francisco 

21.051 

0.6 

726 

0.2 

Vi sco ns in 

3.808 

0.1 

£ 

0.1 

Other  2 / 

4.638 

0.1 

0.2 

XI  Paso,  Texas 

15.646  . 

0.4 

1.536 

0.5 

Colorado 

719 

3/ 

107 

3/ 

XI  Paso 

1.579 

0.1 

1,0^4 

3/ 

Los  Angeles 

8.750 

0.2 

0.4 

Oregon 

318 

3/ 

29 

3/ 

San  Diego 

500 

3/ 

57 

3 1 

San  Francisco 

3.266 

0.1 

17* 

0.1 

Washington 

214 

3/ 

27 

3/ 

1 /,  2/,  3/*  For  explanation  of  notes,  ^ee  page  27 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CCRP. 

ClHE  FLYING  TIGER  HUE) 


COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST  &  POTENTIAL  AIBFREIGHT  (Cont.) 


Port  of  TJnlading 

and  District  of  Entry 

Value 

Percent  of 
Total  Value 

TToiaht 

Faro  out  of 
Total  Weight 

Los  Angeles#  Calif. 

23;561 

0.6 

1,810 

0.6 

Los  Angeles 

19,166 

0.5 

711 

0.2 

San  Francisoo 

4  #382 

0.1 

1,086 

0.4 

Other 

13 

y 

13 

•  y 

San  Francisco#  Calif. 

1#265 

5/ 

249 

0.1 

Los  Angeles 

ISO 

V 

15 

y 

New  York 

1,020 

229 

°.r 

San  Francisco 

95 

¥ 

5 

y 

Seattle,  lash. 

557 

V 

35 

y 

Washington, 

657 

¥ 

35 

¥ 

Detroit,  Mich. 

841 

V 

2,240 

0.7 

Michigan 

841 

¥ 

2,240 

0.7 

Chicago,  Ill. 

1,779 

y 

238 

0.1 

Chioago 

995 

y 

191 

0.1 

New  York 

461 

y 

40 

y 

Pittsburgh 

323 

¥ 

7 

y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

1,129 

y 

39- 

y 

Missouri 

1,129 

V 

39 

3,807,436 

99.2 

296,358 

90.6 

Others 

32,614 

0.8 

30,935 

9.4 

3,840,050 

100.0 

326,293 

100.0 

Source t  Dept*  of  Ccesaerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "U.S.  Exports  and 
Unports  of  jferohandise  by  Air#  May  1946,"  Washington#  D.  C#, 
Aug.  12,  1946. 

3/  Latest  month  for  which  data  are  available. 

2/  Includes  districts  of  entry  whose  individual  total  importations  are 
less  than  1*0  percent  of  the  vralues  of  imports  for  the  district 
of  unlading. 

3/  Less  than  one-half  of  0*1  percent.  ■  '  ' 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

TRAFFIC  ESTIMATES 
For  One  Year — 1947 

Exhibits 

100.  Traffic  estimates  for  one  year — narrative. 

101.  Forecasts  by  others  of  potential  airfreight 

102.  Data  and  charts  of  past  growth  of  National 

Skyway  Freight  Corp.  traffic. 

103.  Estimates  of  future  NSFC  traffic. 

Narrative 

In  previous  exhibits  (Exh.  NSF-70,  94  &  95),  airfreight 
potentials  were  treated  as  relating  to  the  whole  airfreight 
industry.  This  section  with  the  supporting  exhibits  follow¬ 
ing  sets  forth  the  proportion  of  that  traffic  and  the  quanti¬ 
tative  amounts  which  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  es¬ 
timates  it  will  obtain. 

As  the  volume  of  traffic  is  closely  related  to  the  charges 
(in  addition  to  aggressive  salesmanship,  reputation  for 
performance  and  service,  suitable  and  available  equipment, 
etc.),  the  basic  variable  in  most  of  the  forecasts  studied 
is  the  rate.  From  Exh.  NSF-150,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  rate  of  13  cents  per  ton-mile  is  estimated  to  result 
in  profitable  operations  for  1947  under  the  premises  and 
plans  set  forth  for  the  Flying  Tiger  Line.  This  rate  is 
therefore  used  as  the  criterion  in  studying  the  several 
forecasts  shown  in  Exh.  NSF-101  which  is  preceded  by  its 
own  narrative  of  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  These  results  have  not  been  used  directly 
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in  estimating  the  1947  traffic  of  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.,  but  rather  they  provide  a  background  of 
the  estimates  by  others  of  the  traffic  available,  to  support 
the  contention  that  the  specific  estimates  by  NSFC  are  con¬ 
servative. 

In  the  next  exhibit,  NSF-102,  the  past  performances  of 
the  Flying  Tiger  Line  since  its  beginning  are  charted 
together  with  the  target  or  estimated  performance  used  as 
an  average  for  the  year  1947.  That  the  traffic  will  be  avail¬ 
able  and  forthcoming  to  fulfill  this  planned  growth 
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is  based  partly  on  the  continuing  rate  of  growth  of  such 
traffic  month  by  month  for  both  the  Flying  Tiger  Line 
and  the  combined  Certificated  Passenger  Carriers1  and  the 
logical  expectancy  that  such  growth  will  continue  reason¬ 
ably  close  to  the  recent  trend  for  a  minimum  of  the  one 
year  in  advance  being  considered  here.  The  traffic  on  which 
NSFC  bases  its  plans  for  1947  is  just  about  one-half  of 
that  which  is  indicated  for  the  mid-point  of  1947  by  a 
straight  line  projection  of  its  past  traffic,  and  is  one  rea¬ 
son  for  belief  that  its  expectancies  and  plans  are  conserva¬ 
tively  founded.  This  and  other  aspects  of  the  specific 
estimates  of  traffic  for  the  next  year  are  more  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  narrative  accompanying  Exh.  NSF-102.  Na¬ 
tional  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  does  not,  however,  hold  this 
estimate  to  be  a  limitation  of  its  ability  and,  as  in  the 
past,  will  continue  to  pursue  an  aggressive  and  progres¬ 
sive  line  of  action  to  attract  business  that  may  well  exceed 
that  shown  as  a  basis  for  its  1947  plans  at  this  time. 


1  See  Exh.  NSF-102,  pg.  3. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

FORECASTS  BY  OTHERS  OF  POTENTIAL 
AIRFREIGHT 

Air  Cargo,  Inc. 

This  organization  was  established  by  the  major  airlines 
to  survey  air  cargo  potential  for  the  post-war  years.  It 
conducted  an  extensive  research  program  which  involved 
not  only  computation  of  pertinent  statistics  but  actual 
contacts  with  shippers  in  the  thirteen  industry  groups 
from  which  potential  air  traffic  would  flow.  Since  the  war, 
however,  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  study  was 
based  may  have  changed  and,  therefore,  the  conclusions 
as  to  diversion  of  rail  express  might  possibly  be  subject  to 
revision.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  an  approximation  of 
airfreight  potential  in  these  thirteen  industries.  Part  of 
that  analysis  is  shown  in  Exh.  NSF-101,  pgs.  5  &  6. 

That  study  was  based  primarily  on  total  rail  express 
movement  for  the  thirteen  industry  groups  during  1939, 
which  totaled  418,710  tons  and  287,414,000  ton-miles.  Us¬ 
ing  an  average  rail  express  rate  of  15.2  cents  per  ton-mile 
for  these  types  of  commodities,  Rate  D  was  set  at  25 
per  cent  above  rail  express,  Rate  Y  at  50  per  cent  above, 
and  Rate  X  at  twice  the  rail  express  rate  prevailing  for 
each  commodity  class.  Rate  C  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
traffic  diversion  is  shown.  Section  (A)  of  Exh.  NSF-101, 
pg.  5,  shows  the  total  amount  of  diversion  for  all  thirteen 
industry  groups  combined.  Section  (B),  Exh.  NSF-101, 
pg.  6,  shows  the  tons  and  ton-miles  that  would  move  by 
airfreight  at  each  of  the  stated  rates.  It  also  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  total  movement  (of  all  13  items  moving 
at  that  rate  classification)  which  these  represent. 

This  Air  Cargo  study  estimates  that,  for  the  13  industry 
groups,  the  total  ton-miles  generated  will  vary  from 
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21,843,000  at  a  rate  of  32.4  cents  per  ton-mile  to  1S9,393,000 
ton-miles  at  a  rate  of  14.8  cents  per  ton-mile.  Comparison 
of  these  estimates  with  those  made  for  the  Flying  Tiger 
Line  are  discussed  in  Exh.  NSF-103. 
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Curtiss- Wright  Corp. 

This  organization  prepared  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  air  transport  in  the  immediate  postwar  period,  which 
was  published  in  March  1944.  In  determining  the  quanti¬ 
tative  estimate  of  air  cargo,  as  shown  in  Exh.  NSF-101, 
pg.  7,  consideration  was  given  to  only  that  part  of  first- 
class  railway  express  and  parcel  post  traffic  which  in  1940 
would  have  derived  some  special  benefit  from  air  shipment. 
This  total  was  then  readjusted  to  conditions  of  rates,  sched¬ 
ules,  routes,  and  projection  of  increased  business  activity 
as  reflected  by  the  estimated  Gross  National  Product.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  bulk  traffic  originating  by  rail  express  at  other 
than  first-class  rates  was  not  included  in  the  estimate,  the 
air  cargo  potential  shown  results  in  a  lower  and  more 
conservative  figure  than  that  obtained  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc. 
Comparison  of  these  estimates  of  total  potential  at  each 
rate  are  made  with  NSFC  estimates  at  its  specific  rate 
in  Exh.  NSF-103,  pg.  2. 

Edward  Warner,  Former  Vice-Chairman, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Mr.  Warner,  an  authority  in  the  field  of  aviation,  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  October  1944  issue  of  Air 
T ransport  magazine  in  which  he  made  a  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  the  future  of  air  cargo.  Among  these  was 
the  following: 

“If  the  airport-to-airport  rate  could  be  brought  down 
to  20  cents  per  ton-mile,  it  certainly  ought  to  produce 
at  least  60  million  ton-miles  of  traffic  per  year;  and 
if  it  could  be  reduced  to  10  cents,  the  ton-miles  ought 
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to  increase  to  at  least  300  million;  or  for  a  6-cent 
rate,  to  at  least  2  billion  ton-miles.” 

Wayne  University,  “Studies  in  Air  Transport” — 
Spencer  A.  Larsen 

A  study  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Larsen  in  1944  on  the  air 
cargo  potential  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Results 
shows  that  the  total  ton-mile  potential  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  traffic  at  an  air-cargo  rate  of  15  cents  per  ton-inile 
would  be  24,419,000  ton-miles;  at  10  cents  63,714,000;  at 
7  cents  333,127,000;  at  5  cents  967,711,000;  and  at 
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3  cents  4,018,743,000  ton-miles  of  traffic.  At  15  cents  per 
ton-mile  it  shows  that  0.15  per  cent  of  the  total  gross 
traffic  in  fruits  and  vegetables  would  be  potential  air 
traffic,  whereas,  at  3  cents  per  ton-mile  the  air  potential 
would  be  25  per  cent. 

Fairchild  Aircraft,  "Air  Potentials  in  New  York 
Women's  Apparel  Industry”,  1946. 

This  study,  just  published,  analyzes  the  flow  of  traffic 
from  one  of  the  major  industries  having  high  airfreight 
potential.  The  conclusions,  in  part,  are  as  follows : 

“The  women’s  apparel  industry  in  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  offers  a  substantial  potential  poundage 
available  for  air  shipment. 

At  rates  of  10  cents  to  14  cents  per  ton-mile,  with 
adequate  service  standards,  there  is  an  immediate  air 
potential  of  2,809,000  to  3,511,000  pounds  of  women’s 
apparel  merchandise  a  year  from  Metropolitan  New 
York  to  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Area.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  average  of  two  fully-loaded  C-47  airplanes 
(6,000-pound  payload)  every  working  day.  Greatest 
concentration  of  traffic  will  occur  in  the  months  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  Easter  and  Christmas.  Lightest 
loads  can  be  expected  in  late  spring  and  early  summer. 
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At  the  same  rate  levels  and  service  conditions, 
women’s  apparel  shipments  by  air  to  Florida  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  a  potential  of  1,440,000  to 
1,810,000  pounds  a  year.  While  this  averages  one  fully 
loaded  C-47  every  working  day,  about  two-thirds  of 
this  traffic  will  be  concentrated  in  a  four-month  period, 
from  November  through  February.  On  the  basis  of 
potential  volume  of  traffic,  direct  service  from  New 
York  is  warranted  only  to  the  three  metropolitan  areas 
of  Jacksonville,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  and  Miami.” 

“The  Use  of  Surplus  War  Cargo  Planes  to  Trans¬ 
port  Agricultural  Perishables”,  by  R.  W.  Hoec- 
ker,  R.  K.  Waldo,  L.  H.  Britten,  Jan.  1945. 

This  study  further  emphasizes  the  large  potential  that 
exists  in  the  agricultural  industry  for  airfreight,  as  stated 
in  the  following: 

“Research  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  Edward  S.  Evans  Transportation  Research,  and 
various  airlines  indicates  that  if  air-cargo  rates  of  less 
than  10  cents  per  ton-mile  should  be  offered  fruit  and 
vegetable  shippers,  about  one-third  of  the  5  million  ton- 
miles  of  fruits  and  vegetables  originating  from  the 
“Winter  Garden”  area  probably  would  move  by  air 
cargo.” 
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The  preceding  estimates  have  been  selected  as  among 
most  reliable  ones  that  have  been  published.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  imponderables  that  necessarily  exist  in 
analyzing  the  possibilities  of  a  new  industry,  they  are  at 
best  only  approximations.  Nevertheless,  they  point  to  an 
extremely  large  airfreight  potential,  particularly  in  those 
Areas  to  and  from  which  routes  are  being  requested  by 
the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp. 
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ESTIMATED  POST-WAR  AIR  CARGO  TRAFFIC 
AT  VARIOUS  TON-MILE  RATES1 


Air  Cargo 
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Note:  Above  figures  based  on  assumed  use  of  combination  passenger- 
cargo  planes;  also  weighted  for  estimated  increases  in  Gross 
National  Product,  in  estimated  airline  route  extensions  and  for 
estimated  new  traffic  generated  by  air  cargo  alone. 

*  The  8  cents  per  ton-mile  allowance  for  ground  handling  and  pick-up 
and  delivery  services  at  both  ends,  is  estimated  in  the  report  for  typical 
shipments  of  25  lb.  going  an  average  distance  of  760  mi. 


1  Source:  “Air  Transportation  in  the  Immediate  Post-War  Period” — 
1944,  by  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.  (Equivalent  Airfreight  column  added). 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

ESTIMATES  OF  NSFC  TRAFFIC 
For  One  Year — 1947 

Referring  to  Exh.  NSF-102,  pg.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
major  performance  factors  of  the  past  operations  of  the 
Flying  Tiger  Line  have  all  shown  steady  and  substantial 
improvement  overall  since  its  beginning.  These  factors 
mentioned  are  “Number  of  Planes  in  Service”,  “Utiliza¬ 
tion”,  “Airplane-Hours  Flown”  and  “Load  Factors”.  The 
steady  growth  of  these  factors  month  by  month  shows  in 
the  charts  that  the  planned  and  estimated  values  for  the 
1947  averages  are  directly  in  line  with  the  trends  and  are 
justified  by  their  past  records.  The  utilization  of  8.60  hours 
daily  as  the  average  for  all  planes  is  expected  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  actual  operations,  barring  major  upsetting  in¬ 
fluences  such  as  national  economic  depression,  etc. 

In  Exh.  NSF-102,  pg.  3,  the  all-important  ton-mile  growth 
of  the  Flying  Tiger  Line  is  charted  (with  vertical  logarith¬ 
mic  scale).  Again,  the  vigorous  and  sustained  reaching  up¬ 
wards  is  quite  apparent.  Projection  of  this  trend  points 
to  6,000,000  ton-miles  per  month  in  mid-1947  if  the  present 
rate  of  growth  is  continued.  The  capital,  cost  and  revenue 
estimates  herein  for  1947  (Exh.  NSF-120,  130,  140  &  150 
series)  are  all  based  on  an  estimated  3,336,000  revenue  ton- 
miles  per  month  average  for  the  year  1947  (with  the  C-54 
and  C-47  airplanes  shown). 
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14158  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  NSF-103 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tigee  Line) 

COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  FORECASTS 

The  percentage  of  the  available  airfreight  traffic  which 
the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  will  carry  in  1947  is 
estimated  to  be  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  percentage  is 
arrived  at  by  computing  the  amount  of  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  penetration  of  all  airfreight1  during  June 
1946,  which  amounted  to  about  12.2  per  cent.  However, 
compilation  of  the  total  amount  of  airfreight  carried  by  all 
the  lines  may  possibly  be  exaggerated  because  reporting 
of  airfreight  data  is  so  new  as  to  be  subject  to  errors  in 
compilation  and  reports.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  NSFC 
percentage  of  total  airfreight  would  be  appreciably  greater 
than  12.2  per  cent.  According  to  present  trends2  plus  the 
addition  of  more  planes,  increased  utilization  and  fewer 
companies  in  airfreight  in  1947,  it  is  estimated  that  NSFC 
will  handle  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  airfreight 
business. 

Although  the  NSFC  estimates  for  1947  are  based. on 
their  own  individual  performance  in  relation  to  potentials 
developed  through  their  own  experience,  it  nevertheless  is 
interesting  and  useful  to  observe  how  NSFC  estimates 
on  the  bases  mentioned  compare  with  the  predictions  of 
the  others  quoted.  In  relating  the  NSFC  estimate  to  the 
forecast  made  by  Air  Cargo  Inc.,  the  following  results  are 
obtained : 

Air  Cargo,  Inc.  data  does  not  show  the  diverted  traffic 
for  rates  as  low  as  13.0  cents  per  ton-mile  under  considera¬ 
tion  here,  their  lowest  rate  for  the  total  diversion  from  the 
13  industry  groups  being  14.8  cents.  The  four  rates  re- 


1  See  Exh.  NSF-74,  pg.  1. 

2  See  Exh.  NSF-102,  pg.  2. 
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corded  do  not  produce  a  logical  demand  curve  when  charted. 
Therefore,  while  not  accurate,  the  relationship  between  the 
two  lowest  rates  was  extended  down  to  13.0  cents  to 
produce  an  estimated  diversion  for  all  13  products  of 
210,500,000  ton  miles.  As  Air  Cargo  data  includes  motor 
vehicles  and  rubber  products  which  are  not  included  in  the 
NSFC  total  being  used  for  comparison,  the  esti- 
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mated  potentials  of  these  two  commodities  at  the  13.0  cent 
rate  (12,000,000  and  4,500,000  ton-miles)  are  deducted 
from  the  above  total. 

The  resulting  Air  Cargo  estimate  of  194,000,000  ton- 
miles,  however,  covers  commodities1  which  only  amounted 
to  47  per  cent  of  the  total  commodities  carried  by  NSFC.  It 
omits  such  items  as  agricultural  products,  seafood,  cut  flow¬ 
ers  and  others. 

Therefore,  if  194,000,000  ton-miles  is  equivalent  to  47 
per  cent,  100  per  cent  of  the  airfreight  potential  would  be 
about  412,800,000  ton-miles,  of  which  NSFC’s  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  would  amount  to  S2, 560, 000  ton-miles.  Actually 
the  NSFC  estimate  is  40,032,000  ton-miles,  which  is  only 
half  that  which  could  be  expected  under  the  Air  Cargo 
estimate. 

The  Curtiss- Wright  estimate2  does  not  state  the  quantity 
of  airfreight  which  would  move  at  13  cents  in  1947,  so 
to  find  the  closest  approximation,  interpolation  between 
the  amount  of  ton-miles  moving  at  17  cents  and  12  cents 
will  show  157,700,000  ton-miles  at  13  cents.  Of  this  amount 
of  total  potential,  the  NSFC’s  20  per  cent  would  be 
31,500,000  ton-miles. 

The  above  sampling  was  based  on  the  spread  of  8 
cents  per  ton-mile  between  airport-to-airport  and  door-to- 


1  See  Exh.  NSF-101,  pg.  1. 

2  See  Exh.  NSF-101,  pg.  2. 
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door  delivery,  as  this  figure  was  used  in  the  subject  re¬ 
port  for  an  estimated  typical  shipment3.  If,  for  example, 
the  spread  is  only  4  cents  a  ton-mile,  the  potential  at 
17  cents  for  air  cargo  in  the  table  would  represent  the 
13-cent  ton-mile  airport-to-airport  airfreight  charge  of  the 
NSFC.  The  total  potential  at  this  figure  would  be 
236,000,000  ton-miles,  20  per  cent  of  which  would  represent 
47,200,000  as  against  the  40,032,000  ton-mile  estimate  made 
for  NSFC  in  the  preceding  exhibit.  A  lower  spread  for 
ground  handling  and  delivery  costs  would  further  raise 
the  estimated  potential  of  this  report. 

3  See  Note  in  Exh.  NSF-101,  pg.  7. 
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As  previously  noted,  the  commodities  included  in  the 
Curtiss-Wright  estimate  are  not  specified,  but  from  the 
method  of  selection  described  (see  Exh.  NSF-101,  pg.  2) 
it  would  tend  to  be  conservative. 

In  summary,  the  Curtiss-Wright  estimate  of  between 
31,500,000  to  47,200,000  ton-miles,  or  somewhat  greater 
for  lower  delivery  cost  estimates,  approximates  the  inde¬ 
pendent  estimate  of  the  NSFC’s  40,032,000  ton-miles. 

The  Fairchild  Aircraft’s  study1,  “Air  Potentials  in  the 
N.  Y.  Women’s  Apparel  Industry”,  further  emphasizes 
the  feasibility  of  the  NSFC  estimate  as  applied  to  appareL 
According  to  the  Fairchild  calculations,  about  3,300,000 
lbs.  will  be  shipped  annually  at  a  rate  of  13  cents  to  San 
Francisco  from  New  York.  On  the  same  basis,  Los  Angeles, 
being  more  than  twice  the  size,  would  logically  receive 
about  6,600,000 — totaling  9,900,000  pounds  which  would  be 
shipped  to  both  cities  from  New  York.  Inasmuch  as  the 
NSFC  has  been  concentrating  on  securing  a  large  portion 
of  this  traffic,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  carry  50  per  cent 
for  these  two  cities,  or  4,950,000  pounds.  This  is  ten  times 


1  See  Exh.  NSF-101,  pg.  3. 
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the  poundage  of  garments  flown  by  the  Flying  Tiger  Line 
in  the  year  ending  August  1946.  This  corresponds  to  the 
eight-fold  increase  in  ton-miles  planned  by  NSFC  for 
average  traffic  for  1947  over  1946. 

Flying  Tiger  Exhibit  NSF-131 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tigek  Line) 

STATEMENT  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
Estimated  Requirements — 1947 

C-54s  C-47s  Total  i 

Revenue  miles  flown .  2,304,000  7,200,000  9,504,000 

Non-revenue  miles  flown  256,000  800,000  1,056,000 

Total .  2,560,000  8,000,000  10,560,000 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 


Cents  Per 
Revenue 
Milei 

Flying  Operations  .  $2,373,677  24.98 

Flight  equipment  maintenance .  1,050,900  11.06 

Depreciation — flight  equipment  .  323,463  3.40 


Total  direct  operating  expenses  $3,748,040  39.44 

Ground  operations .  291,235  3.06 

Ground  equipment  maintenance — 

direct  .  13,000  .14 

Equipment  maintenance — indirect ....  64,293  .68 

Passenger  service  .  —  — 

Traffic  and  sales .  291,001  3.06 

Advertising  &  publicity .  48,132  .51 


1  Combined  flights  of  4  C-54s  and  16  C-47s. 
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General  and  administrative .  223,334  2.35 

Depreciation — ground  equipment _  12,721  .13 

Total  ground  and  indirect  ex¬ 
penses  . .  $  943,716  9.93 

Contingencies  -  100,000  1.05 

Total  operating  expenses .  $4,791,756  50.42 

Amortization  of  development  &  prov¬ 
ing  expenses  . —  — 

Total  operating  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  amortization  of  devel¬ 
opment  &  proving  expenses....  $4,791,756  50.42 


(Carried  to  Exh.  NSF-151,  Pro  Forma 
Profit  &  Loss  Statement) 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

STATEMENT  OF  OPERATING  REVENUES— 1947 

C-54s  C*47s  TotaD 

Revenue  miles  flown .  2,304,000  7,200,000  9,504,000 

Non-revenue  miles  flown  256,000  800,000  1,056,000 

Total1 _  2,560,000  8,000,000  10,560,000 

1  Based  on  40,032,000  revenue  ton-mile  <g)  $0.13  per  ton-mile  average 
rate. 
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OPERATING  REVENUES 

Cents  Per 
Revenue 
Mile1 

Transportation 

Passenger .  $  — 

Mail: 

(a)  United  States  Government  — 

(b)  Foreign  Governments .  — 

Express  and  freight: 

(a)  Express1 .  — 

(b)  Freight .  5,204,160  54.76 

Excess  baggage .  — 

Charter  and  special2 .  — 

Other  transportation .  — 


Total  Transportation  .  $5,204,160  54.76 

Incidental  Revenues — Net 
Restaurant  and  food  service — net  $  — 

Service  sales — net .  — 

Rental  from  operating  property — 

net  .  — 

Limousine  service — net .  — 

Income  from  wholly  owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  (estimated)  .  15,000  0.16 

Other  incidental  revenues — net .  — 


Total  Incidental  Revenues — 
net .  $  15,000  0.16 

Total  Operating  Revenues .  $5,219,160  54.92 

(Carried  to  Exh.  NSF-151,  Pro  Forma 
Profit  &  Loss  Statement) 

1  Based  on  40,032,000  revenue  ton-mile  @  $0.13  per  ton-mile  average 
rate. 


»> 


Included  with  freight  revenue. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 
(First  Year — 1947) 

EXHIBITS 

150.  Financial  Summary — narrative 

151.  Profit  &  Loss  Statement — Pro  Forma 

NARRATIVE 

The  following  page  is  the  final  financial  summary  of  all 
the  preceding  cost  and  revenue  computations.  Operating 
Revenues  are  carried  forward  from  the  summation  shown 
in  Exh.  NSF-141  and  Cost  Estimates  from  Exh.  NSF-131. 

The  resulting  Pro  Forma  Profit  &  Loss  Statement  shows 
that  the  proposed  operations  set  forth  within  this  volume 
of  exhibits  are  estimated  to  result  in  a  reasonable  profit 
for  the  year  1947. 

The  total  capital  requirements  estimated  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  plans  are  set  forth  in  Exh.  NSF-121. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT— PRO  FORMA 
For  1  Calendar  Year — 1947 

Revenue  miles  flown  (total  of  4  C-54s  &  16 
C-47s) . . . , .  9,504,000 
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Cents  Per 
Revenue 
Mole 

OPERATING  REVENUES1 


Transportation 

Freight .  $5,204,160  54.76 

Incidental  Revenues 
Income  from  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  .  15,000  0.16 

Total  Operating  Revenues .  $5,219,160  54.92 

OPERATING  EXPENSES2 

Direct  operating  expenses .  $3,748,040  39.44 

Ground  and  indirect  expenses .  943,716  9.93 

Contingencies  .  100,000  1.05 

Total  Operating  Expenses. .  $4,791,756  50.42 

Net  Operating  Income .  $  427,404  4-50 

Non-operating  income .  — 

Gross  Income  .  $ 

Deductions  from  gross  income .  — 

Net  Income  Before  Income 
Taxes .  $  427,404 

Income  taxes3 .  •  179,510 

Net  Profit  for  Year  1947....  $  247,894 


1  From  Exh.  NSF-141  pg.  1. 

2  From  Exh.  NSF-131  pg.  1. 

3  Based  on  estimated  rate  of  42%. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

APPENDIX 
AFFIDAVITS  OF  SHIPPERS 

The  following  affidavits  are  from  a  sampling  of  shippers 
who  have  utilized  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  services 
on  a  non-scheduled  contract  basis.  They  demonstrate  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  shipper  the  need  for  a  scheduled 
common  carrier  basis  of  operation  by  NSFC  so  that  the 
shippers’  expanding  needs  may  be  better  served. 

On  the  following  pages,  EXH.  NSF-181,  Pg.  1  to  14, 
affidavits1  are  shown  from : 

“Newsweek”  Magazine 
Aireon  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company 
“Columbia  Pictures  Corp.” 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 
Hartfield  Stores,  Incorporated 
E.  W.  McLellan  Company 
California  Flower  Shippers,  Inc. 

Heggblade-Marguelas  Company 
“Georges  Marie  Binon,  Inc.” 

DDT  Lites  Corporation 
“Contempo  Shops,  Inc.” 

“Farm  Fresh  Fruiters” 

International  Business  Machines,  Inc. 


1  Originals  of  these  affidavits,  with  shippers’  signatures,  have  been 
included  in  the  original  of  this  exhibit  filed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
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NATIONAL  SKYWAY  FREIGHT  CORP. 

(The  Flying  Tiger  Line) 

State  of  Ohio 
County  of  Montgomery 

A.  S.  Berry,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  is  the  General  Traffic  Manager  of  “Newsweek” 
Magazine,  with  offices  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  that  as 
General  Traffic  Manager  for  said  “Newsweek”  Magazine 
he  is  responsible  for  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  each 
week’s  issue  of  “Newsweek”  Magazine  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States;  that  airplanes  of  National  Skyway  Freight 
Corp.  have  been  shipping  copies  of  “Newsweek”  Magazine 
from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  the  West  Coast  intermittently  for  a 
period  of  over  ten  (10)  months;  that,  for  the  past  three 
(3)  months,  such  shipments  have  required  the  use  of  up 
to  five  (5)  airplanes  per  week;  that  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  has  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  service  even 
when  various  of  the  regular  airlines  have  been  unable 
to  do  so;  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  National  Sky¬ 
way  Freight  Corp.  has  been  highly  satisfactory  at  all 
times;  that  “Newsweek”  Magazine  believes  the  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air 
carriers  today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air¬ 
freight  and  intends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an 
expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  A.  S.  Berry 

A.  S.  Berry,  General  Traffic  Manager 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  5th  day  of  October,  1946. 

(S)  Gertrude  F.  Braun 
Notary  Public 

Gertrude  F.  Braun,  Notary  Public 
In  and  for  Montgomery  County,  Ohio 
My  Commission  expires  Dec.  5,  1947. 

(Notary  Seal) 
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AFFIDAVIT 

State  of  Kansas 
County  of  Wyanuotte 

M.  C.  Carl,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
traffic  manager  of  Aireon  Manufacturing  Corporation  with 
offices  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  that  as  traffic  Manager 
he  is  responsible  for  the  shipment  and  distribution  of 
merchandise  for  Aireon  Manufacturing  Corporation  to  all 
sections  of  the  United  States;  that  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corporation  was  able  to  furnish  Aireon  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation  with  service  even  when  various  of  the 
regular  airlines  were  unable  to  do  so;  that  airplanes  of 
the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  shipped  mer¬ 
chandise  for  Aireon  Manufacturing  Corporation  during 
February  and  March  of  1946  in  order  to  expedite  the  de¬ 
livery  of  merchandise  throughout  the  country  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  use  of  six  planes  for  a  total  of  seven  specially 
routed  trips;  that  the  service  rendered  this  company  by 
National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  on  these  trips  was 
most  satisfactory  throughout;  that  Aireon  Manufacturing 
Corporation  believes  National  Skyway  Freight  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air  carriers  today  engaged 
in  the  contract  carriage  of  air  freight  and  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an  expanding  basis  in  the 
future. 

(S)  M.  C.  Carl  T.  M. 

M.  C.  Carl,  Traffic  Manager 

Aireon  Manufacturing  Corporation 

(S)  James  Luscombe 
Notary  Public 

My  Commission  Expires  June  11, 1947 
(Notary  Seal) 
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State  of  New  Jersey  ) 

County  of  Hudson  ) 

R.  E.  Crowley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  is  the  Traffic  Director  of  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company,  with  offices  located  at  105  Hudson  Street,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  New  Jersey;  that  as  Traffic  Director  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shipment  of  Colgate  products  to  the  West 
Coast;  that  airplanes  of  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp. 
have  been  shipping  said  products  of  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Company  from  New  Jersey  to  the  West  Coast  for  a 
period  of  over  three  (3)  months,  such  shipments  average 
approximately  six  hundred  (600)  pounds  per  shipment; 
that  the  service  rendered  by  the  National  Skyway  Freight 
Corp.  has  been  highly  satisfactory  at  all  times;  that  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  Company  believes  the  National  Sky- 
w’av  Freight  Corp.  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air  carriers 
today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  airfreight  and 
intends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an  expanding 
basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  R.  E.  Crowley 
R.  E.  Crowley,  Traffic  Director 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  30  day  of  September,  1946. 

(S)  Wm.  Hunrke 
Notary  Public 
Notary  Public  of  N.  J. 

My  Commission  Expires  Sept.  11,  1949 

(Notary  Seal) 
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State  of  New  York  | 

County  of  New  York  } 

William  Brennan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  the  Manager  of  the  Print  Department  of 
“Columbia  Pictures  Corp.”  with  offices  located  at  729  Sev¬ 
enth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  that  as  Manager  of 
the  Print  Department  for  said  “Columbia  Pictures  Corp.” 
he  is  responsible  for  the  shipment  and  distribution  of 
prints  from  the  West  Coast  to  New  York;  that  airplanes 
of  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  have  been  shipping 
prints  from  California  to  New  York  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks;  and  such  shipments  average  approximately  700 
(seven  hundred)  pounds  per  shipment;  that  the  service 
rendered  by  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has  been 
highly  satisfactory  at  all  times;  that  “Columbia  Pictures 
Corp.”  believes  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  the  air  carriers  today  engaged  in  the 
contract  carriage  of  airfreight  and  intends  to  continue  to 
utilize  its  services  on  an  expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  William  Brennan 
William  Brennan,  Manager 
Print  Department 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  30th  day  of  September,  1946. 

(S)  Shirley  Wiley 
Notary  Public 

Shirley  Wiley 

Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York 
Residing  in  New  York  County 
N.  Y.  Co.  Clk’s  No.  176,  Reg.  No.  500-W-8 
Certificates  filed  in 

Bronx  Co.  Clk’s  No.  34,  Reg.  No.  163-W-8 
Kings  Co.  Clk’s  No.  188  Reg.  No.  325-W-8 
Commission  expires  March  30, 1948. 
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State  of  California 
County  of  Los  Angeles 

Fred  H.  McFarland,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says — • 

That  he  is  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Division,  Ben- 
dix  Aviation  Corporation,  with  offices  located  at  Los 
Angeles,  California ;  that  as  Traffic  Manager  for  the  Pacific 
Division  of  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  he  is  responsible 
for  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  merchandise  to  and 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States;  that  airplanes  of 
National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  have  been  shipping  the 
merchandise  from  Chicago  and  New  York  to  the  West 
Coast  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  (3)  months;  that 
these  shipments  have  been  made  on  the  average  of  three 
(3)  times  per  week;  that  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp. 
has  been  able  to  furnish  the  Pacific  Division  of  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation  with  service  even  when  various  of 
the  regular  airlines  have  been  unable  to  do  so;  that  the 
service  rendered  by  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  at  all  times ;  that  the  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation  believes  that  Na¬ 
tional  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
air  carriers  today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air 
freight  and  intends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an 
expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Fred  H.  McFarland 
Fred  H.  McFarland,  Traffic  Manager 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  26th  day  of  September,  1946 

Notary  Public  (S)  Vivian  Baker 

(Notary  Public)  My  Commission  Expires  Apr.  8, 1950 

(Notary  Seal) 
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State  of  California 
County  of  Los  Angeles 

Leo  Hartfield,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says — 

That  he  is  President  of  Hartfield  Stores,  Incorporated, 
with  offices  located  at  Los  Angeles,  California  and  New 
York  City;  that  as  President  for  said  Hartfield  Stores,  In¬ 
corporated,  he  is  familiar  with  the  shipment  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  from  our  office  to  our  stores;  that  air¬ 
planes  of  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  have  been 
shipping  merchandise  from  New  York  City  to  the  West 
Coast  for  a  period  of  more  than  four  (4)  months,  and  that 
for  this  period  such  shipments  did  consume  approximately 
one.(l)  plane  load  per  week;  that  National  Skyway  Freight 
Corp.  has  been  able  to  furnish  Hartfield  Stores,  Incorpora¬ 
ted  with  service  of  the  type  needed  even  when  various  other 
regular  airlines  have  been  unable  to  do  so;  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has  been 
satisfactory  and  has  become  better  and  better  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time;  that  in  my  opinion  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  has  been  able  to  give  us  better  service  than 
other  air  concerns,  and  is  one  of  the  best  air  carriers  to¬ 
day  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air  freight.  We 
intend  to  continue  to  utilize  the  services  of  National  Sky¬ 
way  Freight  Corp.  on  an  expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Leo  Hartfield 
Leo  Hartfield,  President 

Subscribed  and  sworn  tp  before  me 
this  30th  day  of  September,  1946 

Notary  Public  (S)  Jay  A.  Ross 

(Notary  Seal) 

Notary  Public 

In  and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 

State  of  California 
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State  of  California 
County  of  San  Mateo  ss.: 

Edgar  G.  McLellan  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says — 

That  he  is  air  cargo  manager  of  E.  W.  McLellan  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  located  at  San  Francisco,  California,  that 
as  Air  Cargo  Manager  for  said  company  he  is  responsible 
for  the  shipment  and  distribution  each  week  of  plane¬ 
loads  of  flowers  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States;  that 
airplanes  of  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  have 
been  shipping  planeloads  of  flowers  from  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  Chicago,  Illinois  for  a  period  of  over  seven 
months;  that,  for  the  past  four  (4)  months,  such  shipments 
have  required  the  use  of  up  to  three  airplanes  per  week; 
that  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  has  been 
able  to  furnish  E.  W.  McLellan  Company  with  service  even 
when  various  of  the  regular  airlines  have  been  unable  to 
do  so;  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corporation  has  been  highly  satisfactory  at  all 
times;  that  E.  W.  McLellan  Company  believes  the  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corporation  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
air  carriers  today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air 
freight  and  intends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  service  on  an 
expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Edgar  G.  McLellan 
Edgar  G.  McLellan,  Air  Cargo  Manager 

(Notary  Seal) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  26th  day  of  September,  1946 

(S)  West  Frater 
Notary  Public 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  of  San  Mateo,  State  of  California 

My  Commission  Expires  Aug.  6,  1950 
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State  of  California 
County  of  Los  Angeles 

Harry  Goldberger,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says — 

That  he  is  President  of  California  Flower  Shippers,  Inc., 
with  offices  located  at  Los  Angeles,  California;  that  as 
President  of  said  California  Flower  Shippers,  Inc.  he  is 
responsible  for  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  flowers 
to  all  sections  of  the  United  States;  that  airplanes  of  Na¬ 
tional  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  have  been  shipping  flowers 
from  Los  Angeles,  California  to  eastern  cities  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  over  ten  (10)  months;  that,  for  the  past  ten  (10) 
months,  such  shipments  have  required  the  use  of  at  least 
three  (3)  airplanes  per  week;  that  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  has  been  able  to  furnish  California  Flower 
Shippers,  Inc.  with  service  even  when  various  of  the  regular 
airlines  have  been  unable  to  do  so;  that  the  service 
rendered  by  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has  been 
highly  satisfactory  at  all  times;  that  California  Flower 
Shippers,  Inc.  believes  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air  carriers  today  engaged  in  the 
contract  carriage  of  air  freight  and  intends  to  continue  to 
utilize  its  services  on  an  expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Harry  Goldberger 
Harry  Goldberger,  President 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  30th  day  of  September,  1946 

Notary  Public  (S)  Evelyn  M.  Jones 

(Notary  Seal) 
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State  of  California 
City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco  ss .: 

David  Gregg,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says — 

That  lie  is  General  Sales  Manager  of  Heggblade-Mar- 
guelas  Company,  with  offices  located  at  San  Francisco, 
California;  that  as  General  Sales  Manager  for  said  Hegg- 
blade-Marguelas  Company  he  is  responsible  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  fresh  fruit  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States;  that  airplanes  of  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  have  been  shipping  planeloads  of  fresh 
fruit  from  San  Francisco,  California  to  eastern  cities  for 
a  period  of  over  four  months;  that,  for  the  past  4  months, 
such  shipments  have  required  the  use  of  2  planes  per  week; 
that  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has  been  able  to 
furnish  Heggblade-Marguleas  Company  with  service  even 
when  various  of  the  regular  airlines  have  been  unable  to 
do  so;  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  has  been  highly  satisfactory  at  all  times; 
that  Heggblade-Marguleas  Company  believes  the  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air  car¬ 
riers  today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air  freight 
and  intends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  service  on  an  expand¬ 
ing  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Dave  A.  Gregg 
David  Gregg,  General  Sales  Manager 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  24th  day  of  September,  1946. 

Notary  Public  (S)  Hazel  E.  Thompson 

(Notary  Seal) 

Notary  Public 

In  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
State  of  California 

My  Commission  Expires  October  14,  1946 
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State  of  New  York  1 
County  of  New  York  j 

C.  W.  Hamilton,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  is  the  Sales  Manager  of  “Georges  Marie  Binon, 
Inc.”,  manufacturers,  with  offices  located  at  630  West  52nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York;  that  as  Sales  Manager  for 
said  “Georges  Marie  Binon,  Inc.”  he  is  responsible  for  the 
shipment  and  distribution  of  their  confections  to  the  West 
Coast;  that  airplanes  of  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp. 
have  been  shipping  said  confections  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  for  a  period  of  over  six 
(6)  months,  and  such  shipments  average  approximately 
two  thousand  (2,000)  pounds  per  shipment;  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  at  all  times;  that  “Georges  Marie 
Binon,  Inc.”  believes  the  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air  carriers  today  engaged  in 
the  contract  carriage  of  airfreight  and  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an  expanding  basis  in  the 
future. 

(S)  C.  W.  Hamilton 
C.  W.  Hamilton,  Sales  Manager 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  2nd  day  of  September,  1946 

(S)  Harry  Mechanic 
Notary  Public 

Harry  Mechanic 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  Co.  No:  218,  Reg.  No.  332-M-8 
Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  1310,  Reg.  No.  979-M-8 
Cert,  filed  in  Kings  Co.  No.  343,  Reg.  No.  659-M-8 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1948 
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State  of  California 
County  of  Los  Angeles 

Edmond  Kelly,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says — 

That  he  is  President  of  the  DDT  Lites  Corporation, 
with  offices  located  at  Los  Angeles,  California;  that  as 
President  for  said  DDT  Lites  Corporation  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  insecticides 
produced  by  DDT  Lites  Corporation  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States;  that  airplanes  of  National  Skyway  Freight 
Corporation  have  been  transporting  these  insecticides 
throughout  the  United  States  since  June  28th,  1946,  since 
that  time  shipments  have  amounted  to  over  43,000  pounds, 
such  shipments  being  made  on  the  average  of  twice  per 
week;  that  National  Skyway  Freight  Corporation  has 
been  able  to  furnish  DDT  Lites  Corporation  with  service 
even  when  various  of  the  regular  airlines  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  do  so;  that  the  service  rendered  by  National  Sky¬ 
way  Freight  Corporation  has  been  highly  satisfactory  at 
all  times;  that  DDT  Lites  Corporation  believes  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corporation  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
air  carriers  today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air 
freight  and  intends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  services  on 
an  expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Edmond  Kelly 
Edmond  Kelly,  President 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  5  day  of  October,  1946 

Notary  Public  (S)  K.  R.  Baldwin 

(Notary 

Seal) 
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State  of  New  York  ) 

County  of  New  York  | 

A.  N.  Klein,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  Secretary  of  “Contempo  Shops  Inc”  with 
offices  located  at  331  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City; 
that  as  Secretary  for  said  “Contempo  Shops  Inc”  he  is 
responsible  for  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  their  St.  Louis  stores;  that  airplanes  of  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corp.  have  been  shipping  merchandise 
of  “Contempo  Shops  Inc.”  from  New  York,  New  York  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  for  a  period  of  over  three  (3)  months, 
such  shipments  have  required  the  use  of  one  (1)  plane  per 
week;  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  has  been  highly  satisfactory  at  all  times; 
that  “Contempo  Shops  Inc.”  believes  the  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air  carriers  to¬ 
day  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  airfreight  and  in¬ 
tends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an  expanding 
basis  in  the  future. 

A.  N.  Klein,  Secretary 
(S)  A.  N.  Klein 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  1  day  of  October,  1946 

(S)  Nathan  H.  Perelman 
Notary  Public 
Nathan  H.  Perelman 

Notary  Public  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Residing  in  New  York  County 

N.  Y.  Co.  Clk’s  No.  59,  Reg.  No.  352  P  7 

Commission  expires  March  30,  1947. 
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State  of  New  York  ) 

County  of  Nassau  } 

Frank  Spinetta,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  is  President  and  Owner  of  “Farm  Fresh  Fruit¬ 
erers/’  with  offices  located  at  New  Hyde  Park,  Long  Island ; 
that  as  President  and  Owner  for  said  “Farm  Fresh  Fruit¬ 
erers”  he  is  responsible  for  the  shipment  and  distribution 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  his  retail  stores  and  the 
wholesale  market;  that  airplanes  of  National  Skyway 
Freight  Corp.  have  been  shipping  produce  of  “Farm  Fresh 
Fruiterers”  from  all  points  in  the  country  according  to 
season  to  the  New  York  market  for  a  period  of  over  four 
(4)  months,  such  shipments  have  required  the  use  of  up 
to  eight  (8)  airplanes  per  week;  that  the  National  Sky¬ 
way  Freight  Corp.  has  been  highly  satisfactory  at  all 
times ;  that  “Farm  Fresh  Fruiterers”  believes  the  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air 
carriers  today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air¬ 
freight  and  intends  to  continue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an 
expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Frank  Spinetta 
Frank  Spinetta,  President  and  Owner 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  30  day  of  September,  1946 

(Notary  Seal) 

(S)  William  Gartrell 

Notary  Public  #  549  Nassau 
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State  of  New  York 
County  of  Broome 

Edward  Maney,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  the  Traffic  Manager  of  International  Business 
Machines,  Inc.  with  offices  located  at  Endicott,  New  York; 
that  as  Traffic  Manager  for  said  International  Business 
Machines,  Inc.  he  is  responsible  for  the  shipment  of  their 
machines  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States;  that  air¬ 
planes  of  National  Skyway  Freight  Corp.  have  carried  two 
(2)  test  shipments  of  International  Business  Machines,  Inc. 
during  the  month  of  August;  that  said  shipments  totaled 
eighty-five  hundred  (8500)  pounds;  that  the  National  Sky¬ 
way  Freight  Corp.  has  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  satis¬ 
factory  service  on  above  mentioned  flights;  that  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines,  Inc.  believes  the  National 
Skyway  Freight  Corp.  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  air 
carriers  today  engaged  in  the  contract  carriage  of  air¬ 
freight  and  hopes  to  continue  to  utilize  its  services  on  an 
expanding  basis  in  the  future. 

(S)  Edward  Maney 
Edward  Maney,  Traffic  Manager 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  3rd  day  of  October  1946 

(S)  Alexander  C.  Harmed 
Notary  Public 

(Notary  Seal) 
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BALANCE  SHEET  -  November  30,  1946 

assets 


Current  As seta : 


Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks 
Aocounts  Rooeivable: 
Shippers 

Gasoline  tax  refunds 
Miscellaneous 
Enployees  &  officers 


t  202.843,10 
12,695.23 
38,958.13 
13,121.36 


650,548.83 


Total 

Less:  Reserve  for  doubtful  accounts 


$  267,617.82 
21.500.00 


Notes  receivable  from  employees 
Materials  and  supplies 


$  246,117.82 

4,554.55 
58,253.24 


Total  Current  Assets 


$  959,474.44 


Investments  in  and  advances  to  affiliates 
Fixed  Assets  -  Net  (See  page  2  following) 
Deferred  Charges: 

Prepaid  insurance 
Propaid  advertising 
Prepaid  taxes 

Extension  and  development  costs 
Other  items 


0  41,372.56 
3,411.30 
3,815.26 
11.691.01 
7,172.82 


21,997.22 

1,009,551.44 


67,462.95 
$  2,058,486.05 


LIABILITIES 


Current  Liabilities: 


Aocounts  Payable 
Accrued  liabilities: 

Transportation  taxes 
Payroll  taxes 
Insurance 

Income  tax  withheld  from  employees 


$  190,446.97 

$  4,950.42 

10,343.67 
6,357.91 
18,759.13 


Charges  advanced  for  shippers 
Other  liabilities 


40,411.13 

550.28 

1.85 


Total  Current  Liabilities 


0  231,410.23 


Capital  stook  and  surplus: 

Capital  stock  *1.00  par  value 
Authorized  1,000,000  shares 

Issued  and  outstanding  726,000  shares  $  726,000.00 

Capital  surplus  1,637,639.31 

*2, 363  ,  639.31 

Defioit:  Net  loss  to  November  30,  1946  536,563.49 

Total  oapital  stock  and  surplus  $  1,827,075.82 


$  2,058,486.05 
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SCHEDULE  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 
(As  of  November  30,  1946) 


19  4  6 


REVENUES 


August  to 
November  iaol. 


Total  to 
November  30 

17 


Freight  charter 

$ 

64,707.31 

$  375,360.28 

s 

798,495.97 

Passenger  charter 

4,060.14 

118,097.71 

244.453.83 

Total  Revenues 

$ 

68,767.45 

$  493,457.99 

$1,042,949.80 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Flying  operations 

$ 

31,541.13 

§  276,893.45 

$ 

582,738.69 

Maintenance  &  ground  operations 

49,362.19 

296.024.01 

539,243.29 

Traffio  &  sales  (incl.  adv. ) 

18,108.91 

73,914.40 

169,234.99 

General  and  administrative 

13,242.31 

60,42  6.49 

205,947.40 

Depreciation 

18,064.12 

69,214.78 

179,718.86 

Total  operating  expenses 

$  130,318.66 

t  776,473.13 

$1,676,883.23 

Operating  profit  or  (loss) 

$  (61,551.21) 

$(283,015.14) 

$  (633,933.43) 

Other  deductions  from  income 

67.78 

6,343.11 

11,829.93 

Total 

$  (61,618.99)  $(289,358.25) 

$  (645,763.36) 

Non-operating  incone 

656.89 

13,352.16 

109,199.87 

Net  profit  or  (loss) 

$  (60,962.10)  $(276,006.09) 

$  (53  6,563.49) 

if  Sohedule  for  July  1946  shown  above  i3  final  data  superceding  the 
“  preliminary  data  for  July  1946  shown  in  the  original  EXH.  NSF-42. 

2/  Total  to  November  30,  1946  column  shows  totals  from  the  beginning 
—  of  company  operations  in  July  1^945  to  date.  Data  for  prior  months 
(August  1945  to  June  30,  194S)~Ts— shown  in  the  original  EXH.  NSF-42. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSAL 

Slick  Airways’  airfreight  program  was  developed  after 
a  careful  study  of  two  principal  considerations  affecting 
airfreight  service.  First,  a  study  was  made  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  demand  and  need  for  fast,  economical  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  type  that  could  be  provided  by  airfreight ; 
second,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  particular  features 
which  airfreight  service  should  offer  to  meet  effectively 
the  particular  requirements  of  freight  shippers.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  analyses,  together  with  the  lessons  learned 
from  Slick  Airways’  actual  operating  experience,  were 
then  utilized  to  set  up  a  program  for  airfreight  service  of 
the  type  described  later  in  this  section. 

The  increase  in  airfreight  traffic  since  the  first  of  the 
year  indicates  strongly  that  the  slow  growth  up  to  this 
time  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  effective  service  rather  than 
to  lack  of  demand.  Airfreight  can  fulfill  this  demand 
on  the  part  of  shippers  from  the  standpoint  of  speed, 
rates,  reliability  and  convenience — elements  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  most  importance  to  the  shipper.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  effective  airfreight  service  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  passengers  or  express  and  therefore 
it  should  not  be  fitted  into  the  same  restrictions  if  the 
potential  demand  is  to  be  satisfied. 

Requirements  for  Effective  Airfreight  Service 

A  study  of  airfreight  requirements  and  operating  ex¬ 
perience  has  led  Slick  Airways  to  incorporate  the  following 
principal  features  into  its  proposed  service. 

A.  Geographically  flexible  service:  It  is  Slick  Airways’ 
intention  to  give  flexible  service  from  any  point  in  one 
defined  area  to  any  point  in  another  similarly  defined 
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area;  flights  between  areas  will  be  by  the  most  direct 
route,  taking  into  consideration  distance  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  By  providing  service  between  areas  rather  than 
between  fixed  points  it  is  possible  to  make  service  avail¬ 
able  to  all  points,  as  needed,  including  very  small  places 
with  low  passenger  potential  but  with  high  cargo  potential. 
Shippers  are  thus  offered  both  direct  service  and  broad 
geographical  coverage — both  of  which  are  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  the  freight  shipper.  Moreover,  the  area  plan 
of  service,  by  broadening  the  sources  of  traffic  origination 
and  termination,  makes  possible  higher  load  factors  and 
hence  lower  rates  to  the  shipper. 

B.  Flexible  yet  regular  schedules:  Experience  in  non- 
scheduled  contract  operation  has  substantiated  Slick  Air¬ 
ways'  belief  that  the  shippers’  interest  can  best  be  served 
by  scheduled,  common  carrier  service.  For  almost  every 
major  type  commodity  carried  the  desirability  of  regu¬ 
larity  of  service  has  been  strongly  advanced.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Slick  Airways  to  provide  regular  daily  inter- 
area  sendee  between  principal  points  in  the  proposed  areas, 
increasing  the  number  of  principal  points  to  be  served 
within  these  areas  as  the  operation  expands.  Points  other 
than  principal  are  designated  demand  points  and  will 

receive  scheduled  service  as  required. 

14497  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Page  SA  15 
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C.  Minimum  Rates:  Slick  Airways  has  recognized  the 
essential  need  for  low  costs  in  the  development  of  air¬ 
freight  and  the  attainment  of  minimum  operating  cost  has 
been  a  governing  factor  in  working  out  its  future  operat¬ 
ing  plans.  It  is  believed  that  specialization  in  freight 
operation  eliminates  many  of  the  operational  complica¬ 
tions  of  combination  passenger-cargo  operation  and  en¬ 
ables  a  more  economical  service  to  be  offered.  Further¬ 
more,  Slick  Airways  intends  to  operate  a  fleet  sufficiently 
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large  to  achieve  high  flexibility  and  low  unit  costs  and  to 
use  the  cargo  plane  best  adapted  to  airfreight  service. 

D.  Shipper  Education:  Slick  Airways  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  closely  with  the  shipper  on  the  advantages 
of  using  airfreight.  At  present,  more  than  75%  of  the 
efforts  of  the  sales  staff  is  devoted  to  educational  work. 
As  an  example,  in  the  perishable  field,  specialists  well  in¬ 
formed  in  packaging,  refrigeration  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  will  continue  to  work  with  producers  in  the  growing 
areas  to  assist  them  in  adapting  their  products  to  trans¬ 
portation  by  air. 
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•  •  •  •  • 

B.  Requirements  for  Effective  Airfreight  Service 

Airfreight  is  a  very  young  industry  and  must  develop 
its  own  pattern.  This  pattern  will  undoubtedly  be  simpler 
than  that  developed  by  surface  freight  carriers  since  air¬ 
freight  has  its  principal  advantages  in  movements  over 
relatively  long  distances. 

Experience  indicates  that  two  types  of  cargo  service 
are  required  to  meet  quite  different  aspects  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  These  types  of  service  may  be  described  as  “point- 
to-point”  and  “area-to-area”  service. 

14500  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Page  SA  18 
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Point-to-point  service  is  today  most  familiar  since  it  is 
the  type  of  service  offered  by  the  present  passenger  carry¬ 
ing  airlines.  Their  operations  are  built  around  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  passengers  between  major  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion.  These  airlines  are  keyed  to  serve  traffic  which  on 
the  average  moves  over  relatively  short  distances  and 
requires  precise  scheduling.  In  connection  with  passenger 
hauling  these  airlines  have  also  handled  air  express,  a 
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service  which  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  small  shipments 
(the  size  of  which  permits  carriage  in  the  cargo  compart¬ 
ments  of  passenger  airplanes)  and  to  the  requirements  of 
the  occasional  shipper.1 

Area-to-area  service,  on  the  other  hand,  fits  the  require¬ 
ments  of  regular  cargo  shipments  generally  referred  to 
as  “Airfreight”.  The  service  requirements  of  airfreight 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  passengers  and  express 
and  can  be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  geographically  flexible 
service:  (2)  flexible  yet  regular  schedules,  (3)  minimum 
rates,  and  (4)  shipper  education. 

1.  Geographically  Flexible  Service — Area  Concept 

Airfreight  movement  does  not  necessarily  follow  the 
pattern  of  population  distribution.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  perishables,  for  which  the  principal  produc¬ 
ing  centers  are  sparsely  populated  places.  A  number  of 
the  principal  perishable  centers  of  California  and  Texas 
have  populations  of  less  than  10,000  each.  The  need  for 
geographical  flexibility  in  handling  bulk  freight  in  surface 
transportation  is  clearly  indicated  by  certain  certificates 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  motor 
truck  carriers.  These  certificates  permit  operation  between 
areas  and  allow  the  carrier  to  serve  points  in  each  area. 
In  certain  cases  motor  carriers  are  authorized  to  serve  “all 
points”  in  one  or  more  areas. 

By  providing  direct  airfreight  service  between  integra¬ 
ted  areas,  Slick  Airways  can  efficiently  and  economically 
make  available  to  airfreight  shippers  a  like  geographical 
flexibility  of  service  which  they  also  require.  With  the 
proposed  type  of  area  operations,  Slick  Airways  can  pro¬ 
vide  service  from  any  point  in  one  defined  area  to  any 
point  in  another  similarly  defined  area,  provided  only  that 
suitable  airport  facilities  are  available.  Moreover,  flights 
between  areas  can  be  made  by  the  most  direct  route,  taking 
into  consideration  distance  and  weather  conditions. 


1  Average  air  express  shipment  weight  was  7.1  lb.  in  1940. 
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The  particular  areas  between  which  Slick  Airways  pro¬ 
poses  to  provide  direct  airfreight  service  are: 

1.  The  California  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Area,  in¬ 
cluding  San  Francisco,  Salinas,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
Brawley,  Bakersfield,  Long  Beach,  El  Centro,  and 
Sacramento,  California.  (This  area  is  for  conve¬ 
nience  designated  in  these  Exhibits  as  the  “California 
Area”.) 

2.  The  Texas  Agricultural,  Seafood  and  Manufacturing 
Area,  including  Brownsville,  Harlingen,  Mission, 
Corpus  Christi,  Port  LaVaca,  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass, 
San  Antonio,  Houston,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
(This  area  is  designated  in  these  Exhibits  as  the 

“Texas  Area”.) 

14501  C.  A>  B.  Docket  Page  SA  19 
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3.  The  Middle  West  Industrial  Area,  including  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Peoria  and  Chicago,  Illinois;  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin ;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Indianapolis  and  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  and  Toledo  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

4.  The  Eastern  Industrial  and  Seafood  Area,  including 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Binghamton,  Albany  and  New 
York,  New  York;  Boston,  Mass.;  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
(This  area  is  designated  in  these  Exhibits  as  the 
“Eastern  Industrial  Area”.) 

The  application  of  Slick  Airways  does  not  contemplate 
service  from  one  point  to  another  within  an  area.  While 
operational  stops  may  be  made  at  points  between  designa¬ 
ted  areas,  no  traffic  service  is  proposed  for  these  points. 

On  the  map  on  page  20,  the  proposed  areas  are  shown 
in  their  general  relation  to  each  other  and  in  the  maps  on 
pages  21  through  24,  the  areas  are  defined  by  counties  and 
points  of  major  importance  with  respect  to  airfreight 
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traffic.  Economic  Characteristics  of  these  areas,  Com¬ 
munity  of  Interest,  Inadequacy  of  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Potential  between  them  are  described  in  Section  II 
of  these  exhibits. 

In  order  to  provide  service  to  the  shippers  of  airfreight 
to  all  points  in  these  areas,  Slick  Airways  proposes  initial¬ 
ly  to  offer  regular  daily  inter-area  service  between  the 
following  “Principal  Points”. 

California  Area 

Los  Angeles/Long  Beach,  San  Francisco/Oakland 
Texas  Area 

Dallas/Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Houston 
Middle  West  Industrial  Area 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis 
Eastern  Industrial  Area 
New  York/Newark,  Philadelphia,  Boston 

Regularly  scheduled  service  will  also  be  made  available 
to  any  shipper  at  any  other  point  (“Demand  Point”)  in 
the  area  wiiich  is  within  the  service  area  of  a  suitable  air¬ 
port;  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  shipments  offered 
at  any  one  time  is  of  sufficient  size  to  justify  a  stop  at  the 
demand  point.  For  initial  operation  it  is  believed  that 
a  minimum  weight  of  1,000  lbs.  will  be  required  to  justify 
a  stop  at  a  demand  point.  This  minimum  is  well  below 
the  average  weight  of  shipment  in  inter-city  motor  truck 
carriage  which  is  approximately  2,000  lbs.  In  the  case  of 
perishables,  wrhich  will  be  a  principal  class  of  shipments 
moving  from  demand  points,  the  average  weight 

14507  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Page  SA  25 
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can  be  expected  to  be  considerably  higher  and  will  tend  to 
approach  plane  load  lots.  The  average  carlot  shipment 
of  perishables  is  approximately  12  tons,  or  twice  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  C-46  cargo  plane.  It  is  therefore,  believed  that 
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the  demand  service  proposed  will  be  adequate  in  conve¬ 
nience  and  economically  more  justifiable  than  a  service 
which  would  involve  regularly  scheduled  daily  flights  in 
and  out  of  demand  points. 

Slick  Airways  has  chosen  these  four  areas  with  care 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  complementary  nature  of  their 
economic  activities,  the  length  of  haul  involved,  and  the 
size  of  territory  covered.  The  size  of  the  areas  selected 
has  been  held  within  the  limits  required  for  effective  serv¬ 
ice  without  excessive  non-revenue  flying. 

Such  an  area  operation  permits  the  operating  flexibility 
of  the  airplane  to  be  fully  utilized  and  recognizes  essential 
differences  between  the  requirements  of  airfreight  trans¬ 
portation  and  those  of  passenger  transportation;  it  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  fact  that  a  community  may  originate  ship¬ 
ments,  yet  may  not  be  an  important  delivery  point,  and 
vice  versa.  Further,  while  making  service  immediately 
available  to  an  entire  area,  allowance  is  made  for  the 
present  status  of  airfreight.  It  is  still  difficult  to  determine 
the  total  possibilities  of  an  area  and  to  select  all  the  specific 
points  which  should  have  immediate  service. 

Specifically,  the  advantages  of  such  an  area  operation 
over  service  to  a  limited  number  of  points  are  as  follows : 

1.  By  providing  direct  long-haul  service  to  and  from 
all  points  in  an  area,  the  time  and  expense  of  carriage 
to  the  major  city  in  the  area  for  trans-shipment  are 
avoided. 

2.  By  serving  an  entire  area,  the  carrier  can  draw  on 
a  greater  diversity  of  types  of  shipments  to  main¬ 
tain  higher  load  factors  and  reduce  rates. 

3.  By  serving  an  entire  area,  the  carrier  can  arrange 
schedules  to  “follow  the  crops”  (as  well  as  seasonal 
variations  in  manufactured  goods)  and  thereby  main¬ 
tain  higher  load  factors,  greater  plane  utilization, 
and  lower  costs. 

4.  By  serving  entire  areas,  the  shipper  is  offered  the 
choice  of  alternate  markets  should  conditions  change 
while  the  shipment  is  enroute. 
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5.  By  making  direct,  long-haul  service  available  to  all 
points  in  an  area,  new  production  may  be  stimulated 
(both  agricultural  and  industrial),  and  new  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  may  also  be  opened.  Both  buyers  and 
sellers  will  therefore  have  a  wider  choice  of  markets. 

6.  Connecting  entire  areas  by  a  choice  or  variety  of 
routes  also  offers  operational  and  dependability  ad¬ 
vantages. 

It  has  been  Slick  Airways'  experience  that  the  West  bound 
and  South  bound  traffic  most  readily  available  to  airfreight 
at  present, 
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•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Flexible  Yet  Regular  Schedules 

Slick  Airways'  experience  in  airfreight  operation  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  scheduled  service  is  a  second 
major  requirement  for  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  majority  of  airfreight  shippers.  In  the  questionnaire 
mentioned  above,  many  replies  indicated  that  one  reason 
why  Slick  Airways  service  could  not  be  used  today  was 
that  the  present  operation  is  not  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Operating  experience  has  shown  almost  all  airfreight 
shippers  desire  arrivals  of  shipments  on  schedule.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  in  the  case  of  perishables,  departure 
times  can  be  varied  to  some  extent,  permitting  certain 
economies  resulting  from  more  flexible  scheduling  of  equip¬ 
ment.  In  general,  merchandise  shipments  require  regular 
schedules  daily,  whereas  perishable  shipments  fluctuate 
over  a  wide  range  from  week  to  week,  or  month  to  month. 
This  set  of  conditions  makes  it  essential  to  provide  first, 
a  scheduled  service,  and  second,  a  flexible  scheduled  service. 
Slick  Airways'  operating  plan  is  set  up  to  meet  these 
specifications. 

With  Slick  Airways  operating  as  a  scheduled  common 
carrier,  the  shipper  would  not  only  be  assured  of  service, 
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but  also  of  the  availability  of  service  at  definite  times. 
Slick  Airways  intends,  moreover,  to  schedule  arrival  as 
well  as  departure  times,  since  this  is  the  shipper’s  princi¬ 
pal  concern.  Schedules  would  be  adapted  to  the  shipper’s 
needs  to  permit  merchandise  shipped  from  the  East  and 
Midwest  to  reach  Texas  and  California  near  the 
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beginning  of  the  business  day.  Similarly,  schedules  for 
perishable  growers  would  permit  harvesting  and  packing 
to  be  adjusted  to  give  desired  arrival  times  in  Eastern 
markets. 

Slick  Airways’  basis  for  providing  scheduled  service  to 
all  points  in  an  area  is  described  in  detail  in  Exhibit  35 
of  Section  IV  of  these  Exhibits.  In  brief,  the  plan  is  to 
provide  regularly  scheduled  inter-area  service  between  the 
12  principal  points  listed  on  page  19.  Direct  inter-area 
service  between  each  of  these  points  and  all  other  princi¬ 
pal  points  will  be  available  to  all  shippers  in  the  service 
area  of  the  airport  at  the  point  involved.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  routing  aircraft  over  the  system  and  will 
simplify  operations.  Points  other  than  principal  points — 
that  is,  demand  points — will  be  served  as  required  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following  plans : 

1.  "When  a  demand  point  requires  full  plane  load  serv¬ 
ice,  a  plane  on  flexible  schedule  will  be  dispatched  to 
the  point  or  to  the  nearest  airport  and  this  flight  will 
then  continue  over  the  route  involved  directly  to  the 
point  at  which  delivery  is  to  be  made. 

2.  If  a  less  than  plane  load  shipment  (or  shipments)  is 
available  at  a  demand  point  a  regular  flight  on  flex¬ 
ible  schedule  will  stop  to  make  this  pickup  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  others  along  its  variable  route.  For  example, 
if  there  were  a  3,000  lb.  shipment  at  Sacramento  con¬ 
signed  to  a  New  York  destination,  the  San  Francisco- 
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New  York  plane  would  stop  to  make  the  pickup  en- 
route,  adding  this  shipment  to  others  it  might  be 
carrying  to  the  Eastern  area.  Adequate  allowance 
is  made  in  the  schedule  for  such  an  operation. 

The  operation  required  to  serve  the  demand  points  has 
been  given  careful  consideration  and  the  demand  point 
service  will  meet  high  standards  under  the  proposed  plan 
of  operations.  Shippers  of  airfreight  with  aggregate  ship¬ 
ments  of  more  than  a  specified  minimum  will  have  avail¬ 
able  daily  service  to  all  points  in  the  other  three  areas 
served  by  Slick  Airways.  Similarly,  shippers  at  demand 
points  will  have  such  service  available  when  there  are  one 
or  more  shippers  at  the  same  point  whose  total  shipment 
weight  equals  or  exceeds  the  specified  minimum. 

It  is  believed  that,  upon  certification,  freight  forwarders 
and  consolidators  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  at  both  princi¬ 
pal  and  demand  points.  Also,  feeder  lines  will  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  in  gathering  small  property  shipments  and 
bringing  them  in  to  major  points  for  trans-shipment.  In 
addition,  it  will  be  possible  to  coordinate  the  work  of  local 
truckers  in  building  up  freight  shipments  to  different 
points.  Scheduled  common  carrier  operation  should  thus 
result  in  higher  load  factors. 

In  addition  to  the  shipper  advantages  resulting  from 
scheduled  service,  there  are  numerous  operational  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  result  in  savings  to  the  carrier  that 
would  in  turn  lead  to  lower  rates  and  extended  availability 
of  airfreight  service.  Scheduled  service  -will  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  deferred  freight  category,  will  simplify  main- 
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tenance,  and  will  result  in  higher  utilization  of  equipment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  single  advantage  of  the 
equipment  now  in  use  by  Slick  Airways  is  its  size.  The 
12,500  lb.  payload  of  the  C-46  is  almost  twice  that  of  the 
DC-3  and  approximately  60%  that  of  the  DC-4.  An  opera¬ 
tor  using  equipment  of  appreciably  larger  capacity  is  now 
faced  with  a  serious  load  factor  problem  in  slack  periods 
due  to  the  large  size  of  his  operating  unit. 

As  soon  as  an  advanced,  specialized  cargo  airplane  is 
available,  Slick  Airways  plans  gradually  to  replace  its 
C-46’s  with  this  type.  Specifications  for  such  an  airplane 
have  been  reviewed  with  aircraft  manufacturers  and  it  has 
been  indicated  that  such  equipment  may  be  expected  to 
become  available  within  the  next  three  years. 

Schedules  cmd  Operating  Procedures  Meeting  Airfreight 
Requirements :  With  the  area  plan  of  operation  and  with 
the  flexible  schedules  described  on  the  foregoing  pages, 
it  will  be  possible  for  Slick  Airways  to  use  its  fleet  to  the 
best  advantage,  maintaining  high  load  factors  and  reduc¬ 
ing  non-revenue  flying.  It  is  believed  that  an  airfreight 
operation  which  is  tied  to  fixed  point-to-point  routes  and 
schedules  will  be  seriously  handicapped  in  reducing  costs 
due  to  seasonal  variations,  normal  traffic  fluctuations, 
weather  conditions  and  other  variables  that  are  especially 
critical  in  airfreight  operation. 

Specialization  in  Freight :  Slick  Airways  proposes  an 
exclusively  freight  operation  to  make  possible  a  service 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  provided.  By  specializing  in 
freight,  many  of  the  organizational  complications  which 
are  entailed  in  a  combination  passenger-cargo  operation 
can  be  eliminated.  With  a  single  objective,  organization 
can  be  extremely  simple  and  each  man  can  be  utilized  fully 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  his  time  devoted  to  coordina¬ 
tion  of  diverse  activities. 
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4.  Shipper  Education 

Even  though  the  requirements  for  proper  geographical 
flexibility,  scheduling  and  low  rates  are  met,  the  air¬ 
freight  operator  must  actively  engage  in  educating  the 
shipper  to  the  service  offered.  Shipper  education  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fourth  major  requirement  for  effective  airfreight 
service.  All  else  being  equal,  the  airfreight  carrier  who  is 
most  active  in  developing  new  advantages  to  shippers  and 
receivers  of  airfreight,  will  be  able  to  provide  greatest 
possible  service  and  will  have  the  most  successful  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  developing  the  airfreight  business  little  can  be  gained 
through  high  pressure  selling.  Slick  Airways  has  devoted 
much  of  its  promotional  efforts  in  educating  shippers  and 
the  general  public  to  the  reliability  and  advantages  of  air¬ 
freight. 

In  the  perishable  field,  Slick  Airways’  specialists  who  are 
well  informed  in  packaging,  refrigeration,  and  marketing 
problems,  have  worked  with  producers  in  the  growing 
areas  to  assist  them  in  adapting  their  product  and  methods 
to  transportation  by  air. 

In  order  to  extend  the  education  program  to  the  general 
public,  Slick  Airways  plans  to  carry  on  an  extensive  pro¬ 
motional  program.  This  program  is  described  in  detail  on 
page  291  of  these  Exhibits. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

SUMMARY— PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE 
AND  NECESSITY 

The  evidence  shown  in  these  Exhibits,  it  is  believed,  fully 
establishes  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  to  be 
served  by  the  inauguration  of  scheduled,  airfreight  service 
as  proposed  in  this  application.  The  economic  importance 
of  the  proposed  areas,  their  vital  community  of  interest, 
and  the  inadequacies  of  present  transportation  between 
them  combine  to  justify  and  to  require  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  scheduled  all-cargo  air  service.  The  estimated  volume 
of  traffic  available  for  air  carriage  between  the  proposed 
areas  is  further  evidence  of  the  public  need  for  such  a 
service. 


Economic  Importance 

The  proposed  areas  contribute  to  the  total  economy  to 
a  degree  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  actual  size.  In 
these  areas  are  concentrated  the  production  of  a  long  list 
of  agricultural  and  manufactured  commodities  which  are 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  our  entire  popu¬ 
lation.  For  example,  the  proposed  areas,  comprising  11.9% 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  produce  almost  half  the 
total  U.  S.  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  almost  60%  of 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  products.  These  areas 
also  transact  64%  of  the  nation’s  wholesale  trade.  In 
short,  the  proposed  areas  form  such  a  major,  integral 
part  of  our  total  economy  that  their  rate  of  progress  in¬ 
evitably  and  largely  affects  the  progress  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 
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Community  of  Interest 

The  basic  community  of  interest  existing  between  the 
proposed  areas  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
areas  specializes  largely  in  forms  of  production  which 
complement  the  activities  of  the  other  areas.  California 
is  the  major,  year-round  producer  of  an  extensive  variety 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  a  principal  manu¬ 
facturing  state  for  many  high-value  items  such  as  air¬ 
craft  (and  parts)  and  motion  pictures.  Texas  is  a  major, 
year-round  producer  of  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  well  as  one  of  the  potentially  most  important  industrial 
states  of  the  Union.  The  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern 
Industrial  Areas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  importers  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  exporters  of  complemen¬ 
tary  lines  of  certain  finished  goods  which  they  produce 
and  distribute  in  greater  quantities  than  any  comparably 
sized  areas  in  the  country.  There  is,  consequently,  a  natu¬ 
ral,  vital  community  of  interest  between  the  proposed  areas 
resulting  in  a  vast,  continuous  interchange  of  products 
among  them. 

Inadequacy  of  Present  Transportation 

Present  transportation  between  the  proposed  areas  may 
be  adequate  for  those  commodities  to  which  time  in  transit 
is  relatively  unimportant.  For  many  types  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  and  for  numerous  cate¬ 
gories  of  high-value,  low  weight,  seasonal  or  emergency 
merchandise,  speed  is  important.  These  types  of  items 
move  in  great  quantity  between  the  proposed  areas  and 
for  them  present  transportation  is  inadequate.  Surface 
transportation  is  generally  inadequate  because  of  the  time 
in  transit.  Present  scheduled  air  cargo  service  by  the 
certificated  airlines  is  inadequate  because  of  the 
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geographical  and  functional  restrictions  to  its  service  and 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  adapting  passenger  route  pat¬ 
terns  to  freight  transportation  needs.  This  is  evident  from 
the  long  list  of  major  cities  in  the  proposed  areas  be¬ 
tween  which  scheduled  air  cargo  service  is  still  not  avail¬ 
able,  and  from  the  restrictive  terms  and  conditions  of 
shipment  contained  in  the  air  cargo  tariffs  of  the  cer¬ 
tificated  air  carriers. 

Shipper  Testimony 

The  basic  need  for  the  type  airfreight  service  proposed 
by  Slick  Airways  is  demonstrated  by  letters  from  shippers 
in  all  four  areas  which  are  reproduced  in  this  exhibit 
These  letters  show  clearly  the  problems  of  shippers  in 
various  industries  and  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country. 

Traffic  Volume 

The  volume  of  traffic  estimated  to  be  available  to  air 
cargo  between  the  .proposed  areas  indicates  not  only  that 
the  proposed  operation  can  be  self-sustaining,  but  also  that 
it  can  provide  a  needed  service  to  shippers  and  consumers. 
At  a  rate  of  12.5  cents  a  ton-mile  the  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  perishable  goods  traffic  potentially  avail¬ 
able  to  air  movement  between  the  proposed  areas  is  so 
great  that  if  only  2%  of  this  potential  is  actually  realized, 
the  resulting  volume  of  traffic,  together  with  new  traffic 
generated,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  pro¬ 
posed  operation.  At  a  rate  of  9  cents  a  ton-mile,  air  cargo 
need  only  realize  6  to  7%  of  its  total  potential  to  justify 
the  proposed  operation.  Actually,  it  is  believed  that  at  the 
foregoing  rates,  air  cargo  will  realize  considerably  larger 
shares  of  the  potential  available  to  it. 
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ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPOSED 
MIDDLE  WEST  INDUSTRIAL  AREA. 

The  proposed  Middle  West  Industrial  area  includes  por¬ 
tions  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  embraces  a  population  of 
17,000,000  people.  Comprising  3%  of  the  total  square  miles 
of  the  U.  S.,  this  area  in  1939  contained  27,241  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments,  or  15%  of  the  U.  S.  total  and  turned 
out  over  $12  billion  worth  of  products,  or  22%  of  the  U.  S. 
total.  (Exhibit  8F).  Wholesale  trade  in  1939  amounted  to 
over  $9  billion  in  this  area  (17%  of  U.  S.  total)  while  re¬ 
tail  trade  amounted  to  over  $5  billion.  (12%  of  U.  S.  total). 

Agriculture:  The  Middle  West  Industrial  area  contains 
some  of  the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  the  country  and  had 
a  farm  income  in  1944  of  over  $2  billion.  Several  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  agriculture  in  this  area  are  significant. 
First,  the  great  bulk  of  the  farm  crop  in  this  area  is  in 
staple  products  such  as  corn,  hay  and  potatoes.  Except 
for  certain  specialized  regions,  such  as  Southern  Michigan, 
fresh  vegetable  and  fruit  production. — especially  the  latter 
— is  not  a  major  source  of  income.  Second,  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  of  this  area  is  produced  for  home  consumption. 
Unlike  California  and  Texas,  therefore,  this  area  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  importer  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Finally,  important  as  agricul¬ 
ture  may  be  in  this  area,  it  is  basically  a  region  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

Industry:  Few  comparably  sized  regions  in  the  world 
produce  the  diversity  and  magnitude  of  manufactured 
products  as  does  the  Industrial  Middle  West  area.  This 
area  is  a  principal  supplier  of  finished  manufactured  goods 
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not  only  for  the  U.  S.  but  for  the  world.  In  1939  the  value 
added  by  manufacturing  in  the  proposed  area,  as  shown 
in  Exhibit  8F,  was  over  $5.5  billion,  and  during  the  War 
the  total  value  of  War  Supply  and  Facility  Contracts 
(through  March,  1945)  exceeded  $50  billion.  Two  counties 
alone  in  the  proposed  area — Cook  County,  Illinois,  and 
Wayne  County,  Michigan — produced  over  $6  billion  of 
manufactured  products  in  1939,  or  more  than  10%  of  the 
U.  S.  total. 

The  principal  manufacturing  sub-regions  in  the  proposed 
area  may  be  defined  roughly  as  (a)  the  Detroit  Automotive 
Area,  (b)  the  Chicago-Milwaukee  area  and  (c)  the  St. 
Louis  area. 

(a)  The  Detroit  automotive  area  embracing  a  large  part 
of  Southern  Michigan  contains  about  one-half  of  all  the 
automobile  workers  in  the  U.  S.  Approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  automobile  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
U.  S.  are  located  in  this  area,  and  from  this  region  flow 
automotive  equipment  and  parts  to  the  rest  of  the  U.  S. 
and  to  the  world.  Industrial  Southern  Michigan  is  more 
than  just  an  automotive  producer,  however.  Here  also 
are  produced  28%  of  the  total  U.  S.  production  in  machine 
tool  accessories  and  precision  tools,  almost  10%  of  the 
national  production  in  machine  shop  products,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  national  output  of  drugs,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations,  chemicals,  and  electrical  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  parts.  This  area  is  also  a  center  for  the  processed 
food  industry,  the  furniture  industry,  and  the  farm  imple¬ 
ment  industry. 
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(b)  The  Chicago-Milwaukee  area  ranks  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  manufacturing  districts  of  the  world.  This 
region  contains  over  12,000  manufacturing  establishments. 
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Although  the  heavy  iron,  steel  and  metallurgical  industries 
predominate,  the  Chicago-Milwaukee  area  is  a  major 
producer  of  agricultural  implements;  telephone,  radio, 
and  radar  equipment;  railway  equipment  and  parts;  air¬ 
craft  equipment  and  parts;  heating  and  plumbing  supplies; 
special  machinery  and  electrical  apparatus ;  leather  goods ; 
and  drugs  and  chemicals. 

(c)  The  St.  Louis  district,  with  St.  Louis  as  Its  center 
and  including  a  number  of  counties  in  Illinois,  ranks  among 
the  first  ten  most  important  manufacturing  areas  in  the 
country.  Chemicals,  automotive  equipment,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  shoes,  aircraft  equipment  and  parts,  electrical 
machinery,  furniture,  and  rubber  products  are  produced 
in  tremendous  quantities  in  this  area  for  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 

Commerce  and  Trade:  The  magnitude  of  the  Middle 
West  Industrial  area  as  a  manufacturing  center  is  matched 
by  its  importance  as  a  trading  and  shipping  region.  In 
1944,  140  million  tons  of  Class  I  Railroad  revenue  freight 
in  manufactured  items  originated  in  this  area.1  This  con¬ 
stituted  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  U.  S.  freight 
originations  in  that  category.  Nearly  80%  of  all  the  1944 
freight  tonnage  in  agricultural  implements  and  parts  orig¬ 
inated  in  these  states;  while  the  comparable  figures  for 
automotive  equipment  and  parts  was  60%.  (Exhibit  8N). 

The  tremendous  buying  power  of  this  area  is  attested 
not  only  by  the  figures  on  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  which 
have  already  been  quoted,  but  also  by  the  index  of  Effec¬ 
tive  Buying  Income.  The  estimated  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  for  this  area  in  1943  amounted  to  over  $23  billion, 
or  16.5%  of  the  national  total.  Per  capita  effective  buying 
income  was  $1,370  compared  to  the  national  average  of 
$1,080. 

The  vast  flow  of  goods  into  this  area  also  is  evidence  of 
its  importance  as  a  commercial  and  trading  center.  In 

1  These  figures  include  totals  for  states  lying  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  proposed  areas.  See  footnote  2,  page  56. 
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1944,  the  Class  I  Railroads  of  the  country  terminated  42.5 
million  tons  of  agricultural  products  (27.5%  of  the  TL  S. 
total  in  this  category)  and  113  million  tons  of  manufactured 
and  miscellaneous  items  (25.8%  of  the  U.  S.  total  in  this 
category)  in  the  proposed  states.1 

Major  Cities  of  the  Industrial  Middle  West  Area: 

Chicago,  with  a  1940  population  (25-mile  radius)  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4%  million  people  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
proposed  area  and  the  second  largest  city  in  the  U.  S. 
Chicago’s  importance  as  the  second  largest  manufacturing 
center  in  the  country  has  already  been  discussed.  Chicago 
is  also  the  principal  transportation  center  in  the  country 
and  is  the  greatest  receiving  and  distributing  point  of  the 
entire  Middle  West.  Chicago’s  8,000  wholesale  establish¬ 
ments,  doing  an  annual  trade  (in  1945)  of  approximately 
$5.5  billion,  serve  a  tributary  market  area  which  includes 
22  states.  Its  46,000  retail  firms,  doing  an  annual  business 
(1945)  of  $2.7  billion  serve  7  million  people  residing  with¬ 
in  a  100-mile  radius  of  Chicago. 
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Milwaukee  whose  1940  population  (25-mile  radius) 
was  927,000  is  the  13th  largest  city  in  the  U.  S.  and 
ranks  10th  in  the  country  in  industrial  output.  This 
city  ranks  high  in  the  nation  in  production  of  capital  goods 
and  is  the  site  of  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  country  producing  motorcycles,  refrigerating  machin¬ 
ery,  electrical  controls,  silk  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes, 
leather  gloves  and  mittens,  knit  goods  and  advertising 
novelities.  Over  5,000  wholesale  establishments  are  located 
here,  doing  an  annual  volume  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  and 
serving  a  trading  area  of  approximately  3.5  million  people. 
Retail  establishments  in  Milwaukee,  with  an  annual  volume 
of  some  $870  million,  serve  about  2  million  people  with 
an  effective  buying  income  of  approximately  $1.5  billion. 
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Detroit ,  automotive  and  machine-tool  capital  of  the 
world,  had  a  1940  population  (25-mile  radius)  of  2,288,000, 
and  ranked  5th  among  the  cities  of  the  U.  S.  Over  2,700 
wholesaling  establishments  are  located  in  Detroit  and,  in 
1939,  transacted  more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business.  Retail  sales  in  that  year  approximated  $700 
million  or  $409  per  capita  as  compared  with  the  national 
per  capita  average  of  $320.  Total  outbound  rail  tonnage 
from  Detroit  in  1940  was  15  million  tons ;  inbound  tonnage 
was  8.4  million  tons. 

St.  Louis ,  with  a  1940  population  (25-mile  radius)  of 
1,421,000  is  the  8th  largest  city  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  city 
of  wide  industrial  diversification,  ranks  9th  in  the  country 
in  value  of  manufactured  goods,  and  is  an  important  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  drugs,  chemicals,  and  elec¬ 
trical  goods.  This  city  is  the  principal  gateway  to  the 
Southwest  and  serves  as  the  major  distributing  center  for 
a  great  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Southwest. 
Over  3,000  wholesale  establishments  are  located  in  St. 
Louis,  and  their  annual  volume  of  trade  (1939)  totals 
over  a  billion  dollars.  Significantly,  the  most  important 
single  category  of  wholesaling  in  St.  Louis  is  dry  goods 
and  wearing  apparel.  Since  St.  Louis  is  the  only  large 
city  in  an  area  covering  several  thousand  square  miles 
it  has  become  a  great  retailing  center  as  well.  Net  retail 
sales  in  St.  Louis  in  1939  exceeded  $350  million — the  eighth 
highest  of  all  the  cities  in  the  nation. 

South  Bend ,  Indiana,  had  a  1940  population  (25-mile 
radius)  of  323,000.  Its  153  manufacturing  establishments 
(1939)  produced  a  total  volume  of  $139  mililon  worth  of 
products.  Although  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  has 
long  been  the  predominant  industry,  South  Bend  has  re¬ 
cently  achieved  importance  as  a  producer  of  airplane  en¬ 
gines  and  parts  (home  of  the  Bendix  Co.),  sewing  machines, 
electrical  appliances,  agricultural  equipment,  and  various 
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types  of  special  machinery  and  tools.  Its  importance  as 
a  wholesale  center  is  evidenced  by  a  wholesale  sales  volume 
in  1939  of  almost  $50  million  and  its  importance  as  a 
shipping  point  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31,  1940,  it  shipped  over  3,000 
carloads  of  freight  to  various  points  in  the  U.  S.  (Approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  carloads  or  30%  of  the  total  were  shipped 
to  the  single  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  one  of  the  cities 
proposed  to  be  served  in  this  application. 

Peoria ,  Illinois,  a  city  of  231,000  population  (25-mile 
radius,  1940)  is  the  leading  city  of  the  Illinois  Valley,  and 
the  chief  transportation  center  of  interior  Illinois.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  and  other  tractor 
manufacturers  and  is  a  leading  production  center  for  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  machines,  tools  and  dies,  and  various 
household  products.  Almost  200  industries  are  located  in 
Peoria,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  produce  over  1,000 
different  products.  Located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farm 
region,  Peoria  is  also  a  major  agricultural  marketing 
center. 
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Indianapolis  with  its  environs  has  a  population  of 
approximately  half  a  million  people  and  is  the  largest 
American  city  not  located  on  a  navigable  waterway. 
Located  near  the  center  of  U.  S.  population,  Indianapolis 
has  become  the  national  headquarters  for  many  organ¬ 
izations  and  a  favorite  site  for  branch  plant  locations 
as  well.  Although  a  great  diversity  of  products  is  manu¬ 
factured  here,  the  production  of  hosiery,  automobile  parts 
and  machinery  is  predominant.  Indianapolis  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  however,  as  a  distribution  center.  Wholesaler 
and  jobber  for  two-thirds,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Indian¬ 
apolis  transacts  more  than  half  of  the  wholesale  trade  of 
the  entire  state. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  with  a  population  (25-mile  radius)  of 
464,000  is  one  of  the  largest  railroad  centers  in  the  country 
and  is  on  the  main  East- West  route  connecting  Chicago 
with  New  York.  Located  here  are  approximately  500  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments,  most  of  which  are  related  to  the 
automotive  field.  In  Toledo  are  the  largest  spark  plug 
factory ;  the  largest  automobile  starting,  lighting  and  igni¬ 
tion  factory;  the  largest  spray  painting  equipment  com¬ 
pany;  the  largest  automobile  universal  joint  factory;  and 
the  largest  stamping  plant  in  the  world.  In  the  non-auto¬ 
motive  category,  Toledo  is  the  site  of  the  largest  scale 
factory,  the  largest  bottle  and  glass  container  company, 
and  the  largest  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  oilwell 
machinery  in  the  world.  The  trade  area  served  by  Toledo 
comprises  eleven  northwestern  Ohio  counties  and  three 
Southern  Michigan  counties,  containing  a  population  of 
approximately  one  million  people. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  had  a  population  of  525  thousand  in  1940 
(25-mile  radius),  and  during  the  decade  1930-1940  showed 
a  greater  increase  than  any  comparably  sized  area  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Although  Dayton  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
$  rich  agricultural  region  and  is  an  important  center  for 
agricultural  distribution,  it  is  more  famous  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  highly  specialized  consumer  and  capital  goods. 
Dayton-made  refrigerators,  accounting  machines,  electric 
motors,  air-conditioning  equipment  and  industrial  instru¬ 
ments  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Dayton  also 
is  a  major  producer  of  such  automotive  parts  as  brakes, 
clutches,  shock  absorbers  and  rubber  components,  and  is 
the  site  of  five  important  General  Motors  plants.  This  city 
is  also  a  center  for  the  tool  and  die  industry.  Significantly, 
all  of  the  major  items  produced  in  Dayton  are  high-value 
products  for  which  a  tremendous  back-log  of  demand  has 
been  built  up  during  the  War.  Commercially,  Dayton  is 
the  distribution  point  for  a  thirteen-county  trading  area 
with  a  1940  population  of  730,000  and  an  effective  buying 
income  of  over  8  million  dollars. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
EASTERN  INDUSTRIAL  AREA 

The  Eastern  Industrial  Area  embraces  all  of  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Delaware;  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  parts  of 
Maryland,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Although  this 
area  comprises  only  2%  of  the  total  area  of  the  U.  S.,  it 
contains  29  million  people,  or  22%  of  the  U.  S.  total  (1940). 
Industrially  this  area  ranks  with  the  Industrial  Middle 
West  as  the  most  important  manufacturing  region  in  the 
country.  Thus,  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area  contains  35% 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country,  and 
produces  30%  of  the  nation’s  total  value  of  products.  (Ex¬ 
hibit  8E).  The  importance  of  this  area  as  a  market  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  38%  of  the  nation’s  whole¬ 
sale  trade  volume  and  27%  of  the  nation’s  retail  trade 
volume  were  transacted  in  this  area  in  1939. 

Agriculture :  Agriculture  in  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area 
is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Industrial  Middle  West  area 
in  a  number  of  respects.  First,  agriculture  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  area  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  industry.  In 
1944,  for  example,  estimated  cash  farm  income  was  over 
a  billion  dollars,  or  6%  of  the  national  total.  Second,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area’s  farm  income 
is  derived  from  staple  commodities — tobacco,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  etc.  Only  a  small  portion — less  than  4% — is  derived 
from  fruits  and  vegetables.  Third,  the  greater  part  of 
the  farm  crop  in  this  area  is  produced  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Fourth,  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area,  like  the 
Industrial  Middle  West,  depends  on  California  and  Texas 
for  much  of  its  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during  most  of 
the  months  of  the  year.  Finally,  important  as  agriculture 
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may  be  in  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area,  it  is  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  importance  in  that  area  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution  of  finished,  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Industry:  The  Eastern  Industrial  Area  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  concentrated  manufacturing  regions  in  the 
world.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  8F,  the  value  of  products 
in  this  area  in  1939  was  over  $16  billion,  while  the  value 
added  by  manufacture  exceeded  $7.5  billion.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  U.  S.  total  War  Supply  and  Facility  Con¬ 
tracts  (through  March,  1945)  amounting  to  $56  billion, 
was  placed  in  this  area.  The  per  capita  value  of  products 
in  this  area  in  1939  amounted  to  $578  as  compared  with 
a  national  per  capita  average  of  $430.  Moreover,  this 
area  probably  exceeds  any  comparably  sized  area  in  the 
world  in  diversity  of  products  manufactured  as  well  as 
in  quantity  and  dollar  volume.  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
most  important  producers  of  a  list  of  products  ranging 
from  artificial  leather  to  watches. 

The  Eastern  Industrial  Area  may,  for  descriptive  pur¬ 
poses,  be  subdivided  into  the  following  regions:  (a) 
Eastern  New  England,  comprising  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut;  (b)  Metropolitan  New  York 
which  may  be  considered  to  include  New  Jersey  and  South¬ 
eastern  New  York  State;  and  (c)  Southeastern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  includes  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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(a)  Eastern  New  England  was  for  a  long  time  the  major 
cotton  textile  center  of  the  country.  Recently  it  has  lost 
its  predominant  position  in  this  industry  to  the  South, 
but  it  is  still  the  major  wool-manufacturing  and  shoe-manu¬ 
facturing  region  in  the  country.  This  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  also  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  light-metal 
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wares.  More  significant,  perhaps,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
potential  airfreight,  is  the  heavy  concentration  in  this 
region  of  the  production  of  watches,  firearms,  electrical 
goods,  hardware,  machine  tools,  typewriters,  precision  in¬ 
struments,  and  other  high-value,  small-bulk  commodities. 

(b)  Metropolitan  New  York,  nerve-center  of  American 
industry  and  finance,  epitomizes  industrial  America  and 
undoubtedly  represents  the  greatest  economic  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  In  this  area  live  over  10%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  U.  S. ;  here  is  transacted  approximately  25% 
of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  U.  S.;  and  50%  of  the  bank¬ 
ing.  Here  also  is  produced  almost  10%  of  the  total  value 
of  manufacturing  in  the  U.  S.  Almost  half  of  the  total 
value  of  U.  S.  exports  and  imports  clears  through  the 
port  of  New  York.  Metropolitan  New  York  produces  three- 
fourths  of  the  women’s  wear  of  the  nation  and  over  a 
third  of  the  men’s  wear,  most  of  which  is  in  the  high-style 
category.  Also  in  this  area  is  a  high  concentration  of 
production  in  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals. 

(c)  Southeastern  New  England,  embracing  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia  and  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  con¬ 
tains  a  wide  range  of  diversified  light  and  heavy  manu¬ 
factures.  Aircraft,  leather-working  machinery,  phono¬ 
graphs,  fine  china,  locomotives,  rugs  and  carpets,  chemicals, 
and  machine  tools  are  representative  of  items  which  are 
manufactured  in  great  quantity  in  this  region. 

Commerce  and  Trade :  Just  as  the  Eastern  Industrial 
Area  is  a  region  of  highly-concentrated  manufacturing,  so 
is  it  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  in  the  U.  S.  In  1944  approximately  120  million  tons 
of  manufactured  items  originated  on  Class  I  Railroads 
in  the  Eastern  Industrial  area  states.1  This  represented 
28%  of  all  the  tonnage  in  this  category  originating  in  the 

1  These  figures  include  totals  for  states  lying  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  proposed  area.  Sec  footnote,  page  56. 
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U.  S.  on  Class  I  Railroads.  In  that  same  year  45%  of 
all  the  forwarder  traffic  originated  in  the  U.  S.  came  from 
these  states.1  In  1939,  $1.47  billion  of  exports  (47%  of 
U.  S.  total)  and  $1.5  billion  of  imports  (66%  of  U.  S.  total) 
cleared  through  the  customs  districts  of  this  area.  Ton¬ 
nage-wise  the  proportions  were  somewhat  smaller,  indi¬ 
cating  the  relatively  high-value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
clearing  through  this  area. 

The  buying  power  of  this  market  is  strikingly  revealed 
not  only  by  the  magnitude  of  its  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  as  already  discussed  but  also  by  an  analysis  of 
freight  terminations  in  this  area.  In  1944,  approximately 
35%  of  the  total  U.  S.  freight  tonnage  in  manufactured 
goods  (Class  I  Railroads)  terminated  in  states  proposed 
to  be  served  in  this  area.1  Comparable  percentages  for 
agricultural  goods  and  forwarder  movements  were  20% 
and  18%  respectively.  In  the  same  year,  fifty-two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  Class  I  Railway  tonnage  in  berries,  50% 
of  the  fresh  grapes,  50%  of  the  peaches,  44%  of  the 
tomatoes,  and  38%  of  other  fresh  vegetables  terminated  in 
the  Eastern  Industrial  Area  states.1  (Exhibit  8N). 
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Major  Cities: 

New  York  City,  the  major  metropolis  in  the  Eastern  In¬ 
dustrial  area  and  of  the  world  is  a  city  of  superlatives. 
It  has  more  people,  more  retail  establishments,  more  whole¬ 
sale  establishments,  more  banks,  and  more  income  than 
any  city  in  the  U.  S. — and  probably  in  the  world.  It  has 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  production  of  high-style  wear- 
ing  apparel  and  also  produces  a  large  portion  of  the 
country’s  chemicals,  electrical  machinery,  soap,  petroleum 
products  and  paints.  Here  also  are  controlled  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  businesses  all  over  the  world. 

1  These  figures  include  totals  for  states  lying  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  proposed  area.  See  footnote,  page  56. 
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Boston  is  the  transportation  and  shipping  center  of  New 
England  and  ranks  second  only  to  New  York  as  an  im¬ 
porter  of  foreign  merchandise*  Located  in  Metropolitan 
Boston  are  over  5,000  factories  with  an  annual  output  of 
over  a  billion  dollars:  4,221  wholesaling  establishments 
with  an  annual  volume  of  almost  $2  billion ;  and  38,000  re¬ 
tail  establishments  grossing  over  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
This  city  is  a  principal  shipping  point  for  perishable 
fish  products  and  a  major  center  for  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  leather,  shoes,  electrical  goods,  soap  prod¬ 
ucts  and  textiles. 

Philadelphia,  with  a  1940  population  (25-mile  radius) 
of  3,200,000  is  the  3rd  largest  city  in  the  U.  S.  Although 
the  6,000  manufacturing  establishments  in  Philadelphia 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  light  and  heavy  manufactures, 
the  city  is  principally  a  producer  of  consumer  goods. 
Textile  and  clothing  industries — knit  goods,  silk  hose, 
men’s  clothing,  carpets,  wool  manufactures — predominate, 
but  Philadelphia  is  also  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
radios,  electrical  goods,  and  precision  instruments  as  well. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  publication  centers  for  books 
and  national  magazines.  Philadelphia’s  trade  territory  in¬ 
cludes  the  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern 
half  of  New  Jersey  and  the  annual  sales  of  its  4,754  whole¬ 
sale  establishments  amount  to  more  than  $1.7  billion. 

Baltimore ,  with  a  1940  population  of  over  a  million 
people  is  the  seventh  largest  city  in  the  U.  S.  and  the 
third  ranking  seaport.  The  diversification  of  its  industry 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  site  for  more  than 
2,000  individual  manufacturing  establishments  in  249  sep¬ 
arate  categories  of  industry.  Baltimore  is  the  home  of 
the  world’s  largest  copper  refinery,  largest  tin  lithograph¬ 
ing  plant,  largest  sulphuric  acid  works  and  largest  spice 
and  extract  factory.  Some  of  the  largest  producers  of 
aircraft,  portable  electric  tools  and  paint  brushes  are  also 
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located  here.  Finally,  Baltimore  is  a  major  producer  and 
distributor  of  such  consumer  goods  as  clothing,  shoes, 
hats,  furniture,  books  and  magazines,  luggage,  cosmetics, 
jewelry,  handbags  and  umbrellas. 

In  wholesale  trade,  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dry  goods  centers  in  the  country  and  serves  a 
trade  area  consisting  of  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  parts  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  In  some  dry 
goods  lines  its  trade  area  extends  as  far  South  as  Florida 
and  as  far  West  as  the  Southeastern  part  of  Ohio.  Balti¬ 
more  is  also  a  wholesaling  center  for  automotive  parts 
and  equipment ;  clothing  and  furnishings ;  electrical  goods ; 
food  specialties  and  construction  materials. 

Washington,  D.  C political  capital  of  the  country  is 
proably  the  fastest  growing  large  city  in  the  U.  S.  Be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1940  its  25-mile  radius  population  in¬ 
creased  from  664,000  to  953,000 — a  gain  of  43%.  Since 
1940  its  growth  has  been  even  more  phenomenal 
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and  as  of  January  1,  1944  has  been  estimated  at  over  a 
million.  The  principal  industry  of  Washington  is,  of 
course,  government.  Commercially,  it  is  most  important  as 
a  retail  market  and  in  this  respect  it  has  become  one  of 
the  key  cities  in  the  nation.  In  manufacturing  its  prin¬ 
cipal  industries  are  apparel,  food  products,  printing  and 
paper  products,  chemicals,  and  rubber  goods. 

Binghamton-Endicott-J ohnson  City  had  a  tri-city  popu¬ 
lation  in  1940  of  117,000,  which  represents  an  approximate 
10%  increase  over  1930.  It  is  a  shopping  center,  however, 
for  350,000  people — the  nearest  large  city  being  some  80 
miles  distant — and  is  a  distributing  center,  in  some  lines, 
for  an  area  covering  a  large  part  of  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Central  and  Southern  New  York.  Industrially, 
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the  tri-Cities  manufacture  a  variegated  list  of  some  200 
types  of  consumer  and  capital  goods.  The  area  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well-known  however  for  production  of  business 
machines  (home  of  IBM),  shoes,  cameras  and  accessories, 
and  automotive  equipment. 

Albany  is  the  capital  of  New  York  State  and  in  1940 
had  a  25-mile  radius  population  of  506,000.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  rail  transportation  center  and  recently  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  important  seaport  as  well.  Its  chief  manu¬ 
factures  are  chemicals,  foundry  products,  automobile  ac¬ 
cessories  and  paper  products.  Troy ,  six  miles  north  of 
Albany  is  a  national  center  for  certain  types  of  men’s 
wear  such  as  shirts  and  collars,  while  Schenectady,  15 
miles  nortlrwest  of  Albany  is  a  major  producer  of  electrical 
equipment  and  locomotives.  Both  General  Electric  and 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.  have  their  principal  plants 
in  Schenectady. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

CONCLUSIONS  ON  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE 
OF  PROPOSED  AREAS 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  discussion  has  been  to 
show,  in  as  specific  terms  as  possible,  that  the  areas  under 
consideration  have  reached  a  stage  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  which  requires  their  having  the  most  efficient,  fastest, 
and  most  modern  form  of  transportation  which  can  be 
made  available.  We  submit  that  this  point  has  become  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  abundant  evidence  showing  the  tremendous 
magnitude  and  concentration  of  industry  and  agriculture 
in  these  areas.  If  any  parts  of  the  U.  S.  can  benefit  from 
scheduled  air  freight,  as  of  course  they  can,  these  areas, 
it  is  submitted,  can  benefit  most. 
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More  specifically,  the  evidence  shows  that  continued  im¬ 
provement  in  transportation  is  vital  to  these  areas  because 
of  the  particular  nature  of  their  economy.  None  of  these 
areas  is  entirely  self-sufficient.  All  depend,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  on  commerce  and  trade  with  other  areas. 
California  is  primarily  an  exporter  of  perishable  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Fast  transportation  here  is  essen¬ 
tial.  California  is  also  a  major  exporter  of  high-value, 
low-bulk  items  such  as  aircraft  parts  and  motion  picture 
films,  where  again,  fast  transportation  is  essential.  On  the 
other  hand,  California  is  an  importer  of  finished  consumer 
goods.  Here,  also,  fast  transportation  is  essential  if  the 
consumer  goods  requirements  of  California’s  fast  growing 
population  are  to  be  adequately  met. 

Texas  is  also  a  principal  exporter  of  perishable  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Though  not  as  important  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  this  respect,  Texas  has  the  soil,  the  climate,  the 
resources  for  a  vast  expansion  of  its  fruit  and  vegetable 
production.  To  the  extent  that  airfreight  can  overcome 
the  obstacle  of  distance  from  Texas’  major  markets,  it 
can  speed  Texas’  agricultural  development  and  can  help  to 
diversify  its  traditional  one-crop  economy.  One  of  the 
fastest  growing  states  in  the  Union,  Texas  depends  al¬ 
most  wholly  on  imports  for  its  finished  goods.  Here,  also, 
airfreight  can  speed  the  process  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  expanding  market.  Finally,  Texas  possesses 
the  natural  resources  which  make  it  potentially  one  of 
the  greatest  industrial  areas  of  the  country.  Airfreight 
can  stimulate  this  development  also  by  bringing  in  the 
specialized  tools  and  equipment  necessary  for  industrial 
expansion  and  by  helping  to  broaden  and  bring  closer  the 
markets  for  the  output  of  these  industries. 

The  economy  of  the  Industrial  Middle  West  and  of  the 
Eastern  Industrial  Area  complements  that  of  Texas  and 
California.  As  the  evidence  shows,  the  two  former  areas 
are  the  most  highly  concentrated  regions  of  finished  goods 
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production  in  the  country.  They  are  the  principal  sup¬ 
pliers  to  the  rest  of  the  country  of  a  vast  array  of  manu^ 
factored  goods  and  the  sole  supplier  of  many  finished 
items.  In  the  distribution  of  these  goods,  transportation  is 
vital,  and  in  the  distribution  of  many  of  the  high-value 
light-weight  merchandise  items  produced  so  abundantly 
in  this  area,  fast  transportation  is  essential.  In  contrast 
to  their  position  as  exporters  of  finished  goods,  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area 
are  the  major  importers  of,  and  the  principal  markets 
for,  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  California 
and  Texas.  Here  again,  the  industrial  areas  are  dependent 
on  adequate  transportation.  The  more  improved  this 
transportation,  the  greater  will  be  the  diversity,  the  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  products  arriving  from  the 
agricultural  areas. 

14576  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST  BETWEEN 
PROPOSED  AREAS 

The  preceding  Exhibits  and  discussion  have,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  demonstrated  the  importance  of  air  cargo  to  the 
economy  of  each  of  the  proposed  areas.  The  evidence  there 
presented  has  also  indicated  in  a  broad  general  manner 
the  natural  community  of  interest  existing  between  those 
areas.  In  the  Exhibits  and  discussion  which  follow  evi¬ 
dence  is  produced  to  show  the  specific,  particular  ties 
which  exist  between  these  areas  and  which  justify  air¬ 
freight  service  between  them.  As  in  the  previous  section, 
the  material  here  presented  has  been  selected  from  a  mass 
of  available  data  on  the  basis  of  its  direct  and  immediate 
bearing  on  the  particular  issue  involved. 

The  community  of  interest  existing  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  areas  is  not  of  recent  origin;  nor  is  it  based  on 
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transitory  factors  susceptible  to  sudden  change.  Rather, 
these  ties  are  basic  and  enduring,  for  they  stem  from  two 
conditions  which  form  the  basis  for  our  entire  economic 
structure.  These  conditions  are:  first,  the  distribution  of 
our  primary  natural  resources;  second,  the  specialization 
of  our  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  areas  which  can 
produce  most  efficiently. 

California  has  been  endowed  with  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  other  resources  which  make  it  the  naturally  most 
efficient  and  largest  producer  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  certain  types  of  manufactured  items.  Texas  has  simi¬ 
larly  been  equipped  by  nature  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  producers  of  other  types  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  one  of  the  potentially  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  manufactures.  The  Industrial  Middle  West  and 
the  Eastern  Industrial  Areas,  on  the  other  hand,  possess 
the  labor  force,  the  skills  and  the  natural  resources  wffiich 
make  them  specialists  in  the  quantity  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

Between  these  two  areas,  also — that  is  the  Middle  West 
Industrial  Area  and  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area — there 
has  developed  a  natural,  complementary  relationship 
based  on  specialization  and  on  the  most  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources.  Thus,  broadly  speaking,  the 
Middle  West  Industrial  Area  has  specialized  in  automotive 
equipment,  food  processing,  capital  goods,  and  special 
types  of  consumer  goods,  while  the  Eastern  Industrial 
Area  is  a  principal  producer  of  textiles,  wearing  apparel, 
and  high-value,  light-weight  consumer  commodities. 

Similarly,  a  substantial  interchange  exists — and  a  much 
larger  interchange  is  potentially  available — between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas.  Thus,  Texas,  with  its  fast-growing 
population  is  dependent  on  California  for  many  types  of 
perishable  fruits  and  flowers,  some  of  which  are  grown 
in  Texas  but  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  needs. 
Likewise,  Texas  imports  quantities  of  such  manufactures 
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as  film,  aircraft  parts,  sportswear,  and  certain  oil  equip¬ 
ment  supplies  from  California. 

On  the  other  hand,  Texas  produces  in  quantity  a  number 
of  perishable  items  not  found  in  quantity  in  California. 
For  example,  from  the  Houston  area  alone,  there  exists  a 
large  potential  traffic  to  California  in  frog  legs, 
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shrimp,  and  other  seafood.  With  improved  transportation, 
and  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  California 
market,  the  traffic  in  these  commodities,  as  well  as  in  other 
types  of  seafood,  may  be  expected  to  increase  proportion¬ 
ately.  Furthermore,  California,  (as  well  as  the  more 
populous  centers  of  the  Middle  West  and  East)  may  be 
expected  to  provide  an  important  market  for  Texas’  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  rayon,  glass,  chemicals,  plastics  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  industries. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  natural,  inevitable  basis  for  the 
deeply-rooted  economic  ties  between  the  areas  proposed 
to  be  served.  It  is  the  availability  of  transportation  serv¬ 
ices  which  makes  possible  the  development  of  these  natural 
relationships.  The  greater  the  improvement  in  transporta¬ 
tion  the  greater  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
complementary  economic  advantages  of  the  proposed  areas, 
and  the  higher  is  the  standard  of  living  which  will  follow. 

The  manifestations  of  the  natural  community  of  interest 
between  the  proposed  areas  are  numerous.  They  are  to 
be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  record  of  travel  between  the 
proposed  areas,  in  mail  flow,  in  telegraph  messages,  in 
hotel  registrations,  in  telephone  calls,  and  the  like.  For 
present  purposes,  however,  the  index  which  most  directly 
and  specifically  shows  the  community  of  interest  is  the 
actual  flow  of  commodities  between  the  proposed  areas. 
In  presenting  Exhibits  on  community  of  interest,  there¬ 
fore,  chief  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  tariff  movement. 
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Merchandise  Traffic:  In  1932,  the  latest  year  for  which 
such  information  is  available,  over  2,000,000  tons  of  mer¬ 
chandise  (express,  forwarder,  and  LCL)  moved  between 
the  areas  proposed  to  be  served.  In  terms  of  ton-miles 
this  flow  of  merchandise  constituted  approximately  40% 
of  the  total  ton-miles  of  inter-city  U.  S.  merchandise  traffic 
in  that  year. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  2  million  tons  of  merchandise 
flowing  between  the  proposed  areas  in  1932,  moved  between 
the  Industrial  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  Industrial 
Areas.  The  heavy  flow  between  these  areas  illustrates  the 
magnitude  of  traffic  resulting  from  the  natural  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest  between  the  complementary  economic  struc¬ 
tures  of  these  regions. 

Equally  significant  as  the  volume  of  merchandise  traffic 
between  the  Middle  West  Industrial  and  Eastern  Indus¬ 
trial  areas,  is  the  direction  of  merchandise  flow  between 
the  remaining  proposed  areas.  Of  the  total  flow  between 
the  Texas  and  California  areas  (taken  together)  and  the 
Industrial  Middle  West  and  Eastern  Industrial  (taken 
together)  approximately  75%  moved  South  and  West — 
that  is  from  the  East  and  Middle  West  to  California  and 
Texas.  Of  the  25%  moving  North  and  East,  the  larger 
portion  originated  in  California,  which  as  already  in¬ 
dicated,  is  an  important  producer  of  certain  types  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  as  well  as  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  analysis  of  directional  flow  of  merchandise  goods 
simply  illustrates,  of  course,  the  general  remarks  that 
have  already  been  made  regarding  the  dependence  of 
California  and  Texas  on  the  Industrial  Middle  West  and 
Eastern  Industrial  Areas  for  their  finished  merchandise. 

Further  evidence  of  this  relationship  is  seen  in  a  more 
recent  analysis  (1939)  of  merchandise  shipments  between 
a  number  of  selected  large  cities  in  the  areas  proposed  to 
be  served.  The  total  movement  between  these  cities 
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Compiled  from  Data  Tiled  with  the  CAB'*  Economic  Burean  a*  of  July  1946 


PERIOD 

POUNDS 

••TON-MILSS 

OPERATOR 

jkcludsd 

CARRIED 

CARRIED 

Air  Cargo  Transport 

April  26  to 

June  27 

1,179.202 

Air  freight,  Inc. 

May  1  to  July  1 

114,6?6 

Airgo,  Inc. 

May  1  until 
filing  report 

24,000 

24,000 

Bruning  Aviation,  I no.. 

2  Months 

74.657 

38,218 

California  Eastern  Airways,  Inc. 

May  and  June 

578,015 

263,843 

Esplre  Airlines,  Inc. 

52.199 

fireball  Air  Express 

May  and  JUne 

24,000 

29.700 

Hoosler  Air  freight  Corp. 

April  15  until 
filing  report 

150,000 

Meteor  Air  Transport,  Inc. 

May  and  June 

439,246 

National  Air  Cargo  Corp. 

April  and  May 

154.845 

National  Skyway  freight  Corp. 

May  and  June 

440,250 

644,201 

Northern  Airlines 

66.985 

Pacific  Overseas  Airline  Corp. 

18.272 

82,112 

Slick  Airways,  Inc. 

April  and  May 

1,081,582 

890,431 

Trans  Caribbean  Air  Cargo  Lines,  Inc. 

May  and  June 

59.872 

Veterans  Air  Eatress  Co. 

233.551 

Willis  Air  Service,  Inc. 

April  until 
filing  report 

179,300 

4.870,652 

PAGE  SA  31 
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Note:  The  figures  used  are  for  freight  and  Include  only  the  more  active 
operators. 

*  From  a  special  Supplement  Issued  by  the  American  Aviation  Dally 
•*  figure*  on  ton-mile*  carried  were  not  filed  by  all  companies 
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was  1,892,000  tons.  As  in  1932,  the  major  part  of  this 
tonnage  (approximately  half)  moved  between  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  Industrial  areas.  Of 
the  other  merchandise  traffic  moving  between  the  cities 
in  the  proposed  areas,  approximately  90%  moved  South 
and  West — that  is,  from  the  major  distribution  centers  of 
the  Middle  West  Industrial  Area  and  the  Eastern  Indus¬ 
trial  Area,  to  the  major  centers  of  Texas  and  California. 

Perishable  Commodities:  The  movement  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  re¬ 
verse  directional  flow  from  that  found  to  be  characteristic 
of  merchandise  traffic.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  analysis 
of  the  movement  in  1932,  of  ten  types  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  between  the  principal  producing  states 
in  the  proposed  areas  and  the  principal  consuming  cities 
in  the  proposed  areas.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  covered 
by  this  analysis  include  cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  celery, 
lettuce,  onions,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  cab¬ 
bage — all  of  which  are  considered  candidates  for  move¬ 
ment  by  air. 

The  total  movement  of  these  commodities  from  proposed 
area  states  to  proposed  area  cities  amounted  to  1,119,000 
tons  or  about  half  the  total  U.  S.  rail  traffic  in  these  com¬ 
modities.  Approximately  37,000  tons  (mostly  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  onions)  moved  between  the  Middle  West  Indus¬ 
trial  Area  and  the  Eastern  Industrial  Area.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  1,082,000  tons,  over  95%  moved  from  Texas  and 
California  to  main  cities  of  the  Middle  West  Industrial 
and  Eastern  Industrial  Area.  In  other  words,  about  half 
of  the  total  U.  S.  tonnage  in  these  commodities  originated 
in  the  two  states  of  California  and  Texas  and  terminated 
in  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the  proposed  Middle  West 
and  Eastern  Industrial  Areas.  In  certain  items  such  as 
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cantaloupes,  pears,  and  plums  the  proportions  were  even 
greater.  Moreover,  the  percentage  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  would  also  be  higher  if  shipments  to  other-than- 
major  cities  in  the  proposed  areas  were  included. 

One  additional  point  may  be  cited  to  show  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  Middle  West  and  Industrial  Areas  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  for  their  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  1942,  the  two  states  of  California  and  Texas 
supplied  39%  of  cdl  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  re¬ 
ceived  at  Boston ;  33%  of  Chicago’s  total  receipts  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  (1941);  and  35%  of  St.  Louis’  re¬ 
ceipts  (1941).1 

Additional  Evidence  of  Community  of  Interest :  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence — if  such  is  needed — of  community  of  inter¬ 
est  between  the  proposed  areas  is  presented  in  Exhibit 
14M  which  shows  the  high  proportion  of  merchandise 
buyers  arriving  in  New  York  City  from  cities  in  areas 
proposed  to  be  served:  in  Exhibit  14J  which  contains  the 
condensation  of  a  mass  of  data  showing  the  branch  and 
home  office  ties  of  companies  located  in  cities  proposed  to 
be  served;  and  in  Exhibit  14L  which  shows  the  high  pro¬ 
portions  of  Chicago’s  total  fish  receipts  originating  in 
proposed  areas. 

This  additional  evidence  is  intended  simply  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  other  types  of  indices  which  could  be 
presented  to  show  community  of  interest.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  actual  traffic  flow  is  the  best  and  basic  index 
and  that  the  additional  indices  simply  offer  supplemental 
evidence  to  the  community  of  interest  argument. 
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Conclusion :  Some  measure  of  community  of  interest 
may,  of  course,  be  found  to  exist  between  almost  any  two 


1  Totals  are  exclusive  of  local  shipments. 
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given  areas.  The  key  considerations  from  the  standpoint 
of  these  proceedings,  however,  are  the  degree  of  commun¬ 
ity  of  interest,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  ties  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  proposed  areas. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  evidence  has  been  presented 
bearing  on  these  particular  considerations.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  community  of  interest  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  areas  is  not  superficial;  it  is  vital  and  is  rooted  in 
the  particular  economic  structures  of  the  respective  areas. 
The  complementary  nature  of  these  areas  is  such  that 
despite  the  distance  which  separates  them,  and  despite 
the  slowness  of  surface  transportation,  a  vast  volume  of 
goods  and  commodities  flows  between  them.  Even  more 
illustrative  of  the  basic  aspect  of  this  community  of  in¬ 
terest  is  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  commodities 
interchanged  are  of  a  type  that  directly  affects  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  great  portions  of  our  population. 
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PAGE  SAM 
EXHIBIT  SA  I4B 


AT  CHICAGO  1*41 


AT  ST.  LOUIS  Ml 


NOTE:  CALIFORNIA  ANO  TEXAS  PERCENTAGES  REPRESENT  RECEIPTS 
PROM  ALL  SECTIONS  OP  TWO  SC  STATES. 


source:  page  sa io7 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  TEXAS  AS  SUPPLIERS  OF 
FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  TO  METROPOLITAN  CENTERS 
IN  PROPOSED  AREAS 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  FRESH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  RECEIPTS 

I  PROM  CALI  PORN  I A  AND  TEXAS 
n  PROM  ALL  OTHER  STATES 


AT  BOSTON  1*42 


AT  NEW  YORK  1*41 


AT  PHILADELPHIA  1*41 


AT  WASHINGTON  DC  1*41 
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NO.  2243  EXHIBIT  SA  I4C 


importance:  of  proposed  areas  in  the  movement 

OF  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  1932 


ycxjmci :  »*ci  jaw 
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PAGE  SA  101 
EXHIBIT  SA  I4D 


TRAFFIC  FLOWS  BETWEEN  AREAS  14533 

MERCHANDISE  TRAFFIC  FLOW  BETWEEN  SELECTED  MAJOR  CITIES 
IN  PROPOSED  AREAS.  1939  (IN  TONS) 


SOURCE  *.  AIR  CARGO.  INC.  SEE  EXHIBIT  I4E 

FLOW  OF  SELECTED  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
BETWEEN  PR1NCIFAL  PRODUCING  STATES  AND  PRINCIPAL 
CONSUMING  CITIES -IN  PROPOSED  AREAS  1932 
(CLASS  I  RAILROADS)  (IN  TONS) 


SOURCE!  FEDERAL  COORDINATOR  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 
SEE  EXHIBIT  I4F 
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CAB.  DOCKET 
NO.  2243 


PAGE  SA  102 
EXHIBIT  SA  14  E 


ANALYSIS  OP  MgRCHATOISE  SHIPMENTS  BgTWgZS  SELECTED 
CITIES  IS  PROPOSED  AREAS ,  19391) 

(In  Ton*) 


South  Bound 

To  i 

Worth  Bound 

Promt 

Proa* 

Dali** 

Ho  u*  ton 

To* 

Dal  la* 

Houston 

CMoi^o 

62,856 

23,870 

Chioago 

218 

6,180 

Indi^apoll* 

891 

237 

Indianapoli* 

20 

Detroit 

5,146 

3,319 

Detroit 

95 

6,466 

Mllw*uk»© 

765 

6,773 

Milwatuko© 

41 

20 

8t.  Loui* 

19,780 

10,604 

St.  Loul* 

76 

40 

Total  Ton* 

89,428 

43,703 

450 

11,706 

Million*  of 

Ton-Mil©* 

is fr.-tf 

43.5 

0.3 

13.3 
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CAB.  DOCKET 
NO.  2243 


PAGE  SA  103 
EXHIBIT  SA  14  E 


ANALYSIS  OP  MERCHANDISE  SHIPMENTS  HETTffclEH  SELECTED 
CITIES  IN  HX)  POSED  AREAS,  1939  (Confd) 

(in  Ton*) 


Wert  Bound 


To  i 


From 

Detroit 

Indiana poll* 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

St.Loui* 

Borton 

30,866 

2,776 

43,541 

11,840 

16,073 

New  York 

109,594 

8,692 

170,906 

21,354 

44,891 

Philadelphia 
Belt  1*5 re  tod 

20,887 

6,060 

68,688 

8,926 

23,411 

Washington 

14,216 

2,673 

10,558 

1,364 

1,669 

Total  Ton* 

175,563 

20,201 

293,692 

43,484 

86,034 

Million*  of 

Ton-Mile* 

114.9 

16.1 

263.6 

43.4 

91.3 

Beat 

Bound 

From 

To. 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Ohio  ago 

Milwaukee 

St.Loui* 

Boston 

10,228 

466 

41,184 

3,557 

10,546 

New  York 

92,626 

1,297 

212,999 

-37 ,593 

17,844 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore  tod 

12,106 

117 

29,534 

5,018 

5,007 

Washington 

11,383 

_ 38 

37,833 

-1*5 22. 

4,801 

Total  Ton* 

126,245 

1,818 

321,560 

53,674 

38,198 

Million*  of 

Ton-Mile* 

81.2 

1.5 

288.7 

52.2 

40.9 
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PAGE  SA  104 
EXHIBIT  SA  14  E 


AHAIYSIS  OF  1ERC5A.VDI5E  SHIPMENTS  BETWEEN  SELECTED 
CITIES  IN  PROPOSE!?  AREAS ,  1939  (Cotifd) 


(In  Ton#) 


W#at  Bound 

Ea*t  Bound 

Toi 

Prom 

San  to# 

5IH - ESI 

Prom 

Franolaoo 

Angola# 

Tot 

Franoiaoo 

Angelos 

St*  Louis 

19,516 

40,776 

St.louls 

177 

6,316 

Chioago 

59,258 

47,272 

Chic  ago 

4,709 

4,299 

Milwaukee 

17,974 

7,716 

Milwaukee 

177 

743 

Detroit 

7,780 

11,923 

Detroit 

123 

2,267 

Indianapoli# 

39 

90 

Indianapoli# 

_ 75 

396 

Total  Ton# 

104,567 

107,777 

5,261 

14,011 

Million#  of 

Ton-Mil# • 

238.9 

237.2 

12.2 

30.8 

South 

Tot 

Bound 

Worth  Bound 

FTomj 

Prosu 

Dallas 

Houston 

To 

Dallas 

Houston 

Boston 

4,039 

1,793 

Boston 

14 

20 

Soar  York 

20,190 

21,630 

Hew  York 

180 

525 

ffciladolphla 

Baltimore  and 

5,871 

5,206 

ffciladelphia 
Baltimore  and 

76 

282 

Washington 

5,672 

2,411 

Washington 

100 

20 

Total  Ton# 

35,772 

31,039 

369 

847 

Million#  of 

Ton-Mil#  « 

57.1 

61.2 

0.3 

1.3 
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AK ALTS  IS  OF  MERCHAKDI3E  SmPMCTTS  BETWBBK  SgLBCTBD 
CITIES  IS  PROPOSED  ARRAS,  1939  (Cont«d) 

(in  Tons) 


Wsst  Bound 
To* 


Ssn 


T2i 


Isst  "Bound 
Promt 


VEa 


“E5T 


Prom 

PTsnolsoo 

Angeles 

Tot 

frsnoisso 

Angeles 

Dallas 

193 

93 

Dallas 

3,889 

1,913 

Houston 

360 

26,111 

Houston 

2,266 

892 

Total  Tons 

643 

26,204 

6,166 

2,806 

Millions  of 
Ton-Mllss 

1*0 

42.7 

11.7 

4,1 

West  Bound 

Bast  Bound 

— BT — 

Promt 

San  Los 

San  Los 

Promt 

Pranoisco 

Angelas 

To  Prsnoisoo 

Angel ss 

Boston 

8,027 

19,734 

Boston 

77 

719 

How  York 

60,876 

109,018 

How  York 

691 

15,848 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore  snd 

24,614 

6,831 

Fhlladslphla 
Baltimore  and 

143 

2,182 

Washington 

1,483 

982 

Washington 

119 

1,821 

Total  Tons 

94,899 

136,662 

930 

18,670 

Millions  of 

Ton-Mils S 

299.2 

421.2 

2.9 

66.6 

Souroet  Air  Cargo,  Ino#  Traffic  Hag  Pattern  Prom  Bach  of  28  Mtjor 
C  it  1st  by  Method  of  Trans  port  st  lop,  Hor..  1944. 

^  Tom*ge  stenro  in  Ms  exhibit  lnoludss  Railway  Express,  Psrosl 
R>st,  LCL,  LXL,  snd  Preight  Porwarder. 
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CAB  DOCKET 
••O 


PACE  M  IO« 
EXHIMT  SA  ME 


.■rcnacgtt 


IWKlTTlTBinaSBtt 

mat  ti  mw  am  -  nv 


0>1«7. 


l.xoi 

- 

*.uX 

l-*» 

<33 

IOA.JOO 

133.*7< 

2*9.953 

«.7*1 

- 

<.7*3 

19.** 

*.199 

19.*** 

57.905 

2TL.C91 

«.«D 

*V*35 

99.5* 

57.0*3 

*9.9<1 

1*1.311 

3*5. 1*5 

99«.991 

n 

<.033 

1. oar 

- 

73* 

7.33* 

**.13* 

199.7*1 

- 

*.«* 

X7.U7 

- 

*91 

70.097 

90J73 

*31.0*5 

- 

- 

99.9* 

- 

<.*19 

3l9.«* 

3*5.  *9* 

909.17* 

&.001 

9.3» 

- 

- 

• 

- 

*3.9» 

*<7.*31 

Um%  * 

7—1  hint  «f  ( 

.«m—  u—«) 

e-H 

- 

9-9< 

0-7% 

o.X 

39-9< 

90-* 

Vo 

- 

3-0 

9-o 

1.0 

9-0 

2V0 

o.a 

9-3 

5-7 

1-9 

U.1 

3*-9 

- 

VI 

S5 

- 

0-5 

5-0 

1S1 

- 

V* 

7.* 

- 

0.2 

30.* 

39-9 

- 

- 

U.7 

- 

1-2 

(14 

75-7 

7-9 

1-7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9-* 

fM  SgMgr  H»rt.  MMU  OMtlAWr 


>1  a)  MM  laM*  -  M  MM4  >T  ClAM  X  fcllmto  —  V 

(I)  Mi  MM  MMi  WMli  br  rtiUi  I7IM  »«Ur  at  U  |»n  rtlkU 
Am  tti  hi  mftn  mNABMj,  M  mt  prmsmlj.  U  tta  um 

V  Oli  imlyili  tni  !*•  UfilM. 

CU«n.  Mnl(.  W1<1IU».  mi— Aii.  Mru.  M.  Mil, 
m  Mm,  M  TMk,  Imrt,  MIM«I|>H,  Pnrtl  —  i. 
%rta*l«U  (Mm).  hrtiMi,  MU^I. . 
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C.A.B.  DOCKET  PAGE  SA  I 

NO.  2243  EXHIBIT  SA  I 


CARLO*  RSCEI1T8  OP  FRESH  PIPITS  ARP  TBQETAMZS  AT 


SEIZCTED  CITIES 

FROM  STATES 

PROPOSED  TO 

BE  SERVED1) 

At  Boston, 

,  1942 

At  Raw  York 

*  1941 

toroant 

I*roant 

*0. 

of  Total 

Vo. 

of  Total 

Fron 

Car  lots 

Baoali&* 

Car  lots 

Raoalpts 

California 

11,694 

30.6/C 

40,297 

22.6* 

Taxaa 

2,848 

7.6 

6,684 

3*1 

Statoa  In  lfiddla 

Wact  Lidas  trial  Araa 

440 

1.2 

672 

0.4 

TOTAL  -  atom 

14,982 

39.3 

46,663 

26.1 

TOTAL  -  all  statas 

38, ISO2) 

177,663*) 

At  Fhiladalrfcia,  1941 

At  Washington,  1941 

Vo. 

toroant 
of  Total 

lo. 

torosnt 
of  Total 

From 

Car  lots 

Raoalpts 

Car  lots 

Raoalpts 

California 

13,406 

21.9* 

2,379 

16.9* 

Taxas 

2,011 

3.3 

320 

2.3 

Statas  la  Middla 

Wast  Industrial  Araa  444 

0.7 

224 

1.7 

TOTAL  -  atom 

16,861 

26*9 

2,923 

20*9 

TCTAL  -  all  statas 

61,469S) 

14,061s) 

At  Chloago,  1941 

At  St.  Louis 

,  1941 

ferosnt 

Fsroant 

Vo. 

of  Total 

Vo. 

of  Total 

From 

Car  lots 

Raoalpts 

Car  lots 

Raoalpts 

Calif)  rala 

20,043 

26.1* 

6,271 

22.1* 

Taxaa 

4,889 

6.3* 

2,788 

11.7 

Statas  In  Sastarn 

Industrial  Araa 

682 

0.7 

286 

1.2 

TOTAL  -  atom 

25,614 

33.1 

8,346 

35.0 

TOTAL  •  all  statas 

77,169S) 

23,803s) 

Sourost  Wayna  Ualmrsltr  Air  Cargo  fetontlal 

in  Frash  Fruits  and 

”  VagatablaS  .  1944* 

x)  Inoludas  R.R.  freight  u  nail  m  boat,  L.C.L.,  tod 

t?uok  vTwmti  oontwttd  to  otr lot  « 

*)  Total  doas  not  lnoluda  looal  ahlposuts  or  shlpaaifcs  of 
.  unspaalflsd  origin. 

Dom  nat  iaolada  shipnaats  of  unspaoifisd  origin* 


O  V 
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NO.  2243 


PAGE  SA  108 
EXHIBIT  SA  14  H 


CAB-MI ITS  Of  LCL  AHD  1XPHE33  MEBCHAHDISI  THtICBT  MOV  TUG 
BtTfTOI  PROPOSED  AHXAS.  19 ‘te1) 


Between 

Car 

Miles 

i  of 

U.  S. 
Total 

*  Of  T7.  S. 

Total  On 
Hauls  Orer 
-550— Mile  s_ 

Texas  -  Middle  Vast 

Industrial  Areas 

tobb)- 

18,227 

1.1* 

1.9* 

Xastern  Industrial  - 
Middle  Vest 

Industrial  Areas 

157.567 

9-7 

16.1 

California  -  Middle 

Vast  Induatrlsd 

Areas 

36,420 

2.2 

3.7 

Texas  -  Xastorn 

Industrial  Areas 

5.173 

0.2 

0.3 

California  -  Texas 

Areas 

2,249 

0.1 

0.2 

California  -  Xastern 

Industrial  Areas 

27.686 

-lil 

-JUSL 

TOTAL  -  Proposed  Routes 

245.322 

15.0 

25.0 

TOTAL  -  U.  S. 

1.630, 876^ 

TOTH  -  U.  S.  on  Hauls 

Orer  350  Miles  978.717 


1)  Includes  Hallway  Xxpress  and  L.  C.  L.  car  alias  raportad  by 
Class  I  carriers.  The  raportad  total  Is  astlaatad  by  the 
coordinator  to  constitute  approximately  7 9*  of  the  actual 
total. 


Source:  Derived  froa  Merchandise  Traffic  Report,  federal  Coordlimtor 
of  Transportation,  1934. 
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CAB.  DOCKET  PAGE  SA  109 

NO.  2243  EXHIBIT  SA  |4  I 


ESTIMATED  T0B-MILE3  CT  LCL  AMD  EXPRESS  MEtCHODISE  FHEIOHT 
MOTHO  BETWEEH  FHOPOSED  AXILS.  1Q321) 


Ton  -  Miles 


Between 

Ions2) 

Average 

Haul 

Thousands 

As  *  of 

u.  s. 

Total 

As  %  of  TJ.S. 
Total  On 
Hauls  Over 
350  Miles 

Texas  -  Middle  Vest 
Industrial  Areas 

(000) 

.  245 

(Miles) 

900 

220,500 

2.4* 

3.2i 

Eastern  Industrial  - 
Middle  Vest 

Industrial  Areas 

2.205 

870 

•1,918,350 

20.8 

27.8 

California  -  Middle 

Vest  Industrial 

Areas 

238 

2,260 

537.880 

5.9 

7.8 

Texas  -  Eastern 

Industrial  Areas 

17 

1.900 

32.300 

0.4 

0.5 

California  -  Texas 

Areas 

10 

1,650 

16.500 

0.2 

0.2 

California  -  Eastern 
Industrial  Areas 

_ § 5 . 

3,ipo 

201. *500 

^2 

TOTAL  -  Proposed 
Routes 

2.780 

1.050 

2.927.030 

31-9 

42.4 

TOTAL  -  TJ.  S. 

EST.  Total  on 

Hauls  Over, 

350  Miles-" 

18,000 

500 

9.145,000 

6,860,000 

1)  Class  I  Hellroad  only 

2)  Represent*  tonnage  report**  on  proposed  route*  multiplied  by  a 
factor  of  1*343  to  Adjust  for  the  fact  that  the  coordinator's 
analysis  core  red  approximately  74*5*  of  the  total  traffic. 

3)  In  the  coordinator's  analysis  hauls  of  over  350  alias  were 
found  to  constitute  60*  of  total  car  miles.  Because  the 
average  load  tends  to  Increase  with  length  of  haul,  however. 

It  Is  estimated  that  7#  of  the  total  ton-all*  traffic  Is  on 
hauls  of  330  miles  or  more. 


Source:  Derived  from  Merchandise  Traffic  Report.  Federal  Coordinator 
of  Transportation,  1934. 
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c  ab  docket  page  sa  no 

NO  2243  EXHIBIT  SA  14  J 


BMLBCH  CaonCCTICP  or  CCMPABIIS  LOCATED 

pr  ahus  pscpqsep  to  _«ump 


Inference 

Bo.  of  Pirns  In  Inference  City  with  Branch 

or  Bo—  Office  Connections  la _ 

California 

Area 

Texas 

im 

Middle 

West 

Industrial 

Area 

Basts rn 

Industrial 

Area 

St.  Louis 

a 

a 

• 

165 

Detroit 

100 

36 

• 

522 

11 chap ad,  lad. 

2 

2 

• 

120 

Port  Worth 

a 

• 

a 

80 

Houston  . 

37 

• 

55 

75 

Trl-Clties® ; 

5 

3 

i«5 

• 

Scranton. 

a 

a 

8 

• 

19 L  9*  EL^gf  -U  AT1M  .*1^ 

Prop  o— A 


Areas  _ 

Detroit 

Vlltoee-lnxTf 

Baltlnor* 

Dallas 

California  Area 

hi 

a 

24 

61 

Texas  Area 

4 

a 

5 

e 

Middle  Vest 

Industrial  Area 

e 

12 

505 

353 

Xastera  Industrial 

Area 

1.259 

a 

• 

743 

Scare* i  Cbeaber  of  Cb— too  of  Bsspectlee  Cltloo. 


Botes: 


a)  lot  available 

•)  Branches  la  bum  propoood  area  aa 
reference  city  are  not  Included. 

b)  Bln gh— ton  -  Xadteott  -  Johnson  City,  V.T. 
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26 

20 

e 

160 

69 

104 

• 

201 

16 

a 

• 

28 

4 

1 

• 

14 

36 

12 

192 

e 

142 

90 

551 

• 

53 

• 

SI 

70 

Vo. 

of  2*Has  Ti 

ms  Serrlnc: 

California  152 
Middle  Vast  Industrial  Area  752 
Xastarn  Industrial  Area  588 


Source:  Cheaber  of  Conors#  of  Bespectlve  Cities 

Votes:  a)  Vot  available 

*  Branches  In  ssae  proposed  areas  as 

reference  cities  are  not  Included. 
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PAGE  SA 
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RECEIPTS  OP  FRESH  ASP  FROZEN  FISH  IT 
CHICAGO,  BPS  TOW  AND  HEW  YORI 
FROM  STATES  IS  AREAS  PROPOSED  TO  BS  SERVED 
(la  000  lbs.) 


Reoelpts  at 

Chioagp 

Boston 

W«w  York 

JVois 

1941 

1940 

1940 

Califbrela 

11 

152 

347 

Texas 

1,034 

241 

293 

Comeotiout 

29 

a 

a 

Delaware 

3 

a 

a 

Heartland 

120 

a 

a 

Massachusetts 

5,868 

a 

a 

Hew  Jersey 

609 

a 

a 

Hew  York 

1,654 

a 

a 

J^nnsylwaala 

282 

a 

a 

Rhode  Island 

1 

a 

a 

Illinois 

a 

619 

566 

Michigan 

a 

1,152 

8,433 

Ohio 

a 

48 

1,254 

Wiuao  nsln 

a 

134 

4,469 

Indiana 

a 

- 

16 

Missouri 

a 

~  ■ 

18 

TOTAL  -  ahoee  states 

9,611 

2,346 

15,396 

Ihroent  of  Total 
Reoelpts  from  All 

21.0* 

19.4* 

7.2* 

States 


Sou  roe  i  U.  S.  Departs  at  of  Interior,  Pish  sad  Wildlife  Serrioe. 

(a)  Receipts  froa  states  within  the  seae  proposed  areas  as 
the  reoeiriag  oity  are  exoluded. 


112 
14  K 
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NO.  2243 


PAGE  SA  M3 
EXHIBIT  SA  Id  L 


RECEIPTS  OF  SELECTED  TYPES  OF  FISH  PRODUCTS  AT  CHICAGO  FROM 
STATES  IS  AREAS  PSP  POSED  TO  BE  SERVED ,  1941* 

(A*  a  %  of  Total  Chicago  Reoeipte  of  Commodities  Listed) 


Co  mod  It  y 


Ibroent 


Com odlty 


Ibroent 


81uefi*h  100 

Cod  99.8 

Flounder*  99,0 

Haddooic  100 

Herring  100 

Maolotrel  98,9 

Fro ten  Mackerel  99,8 

Rosefish  Fillet*  96,5 

lb lloofc  Fillet*  98.0 

Soup  58.9 

Shad  94.4 

Sole,  Gray  90.0 

Sole,  Lemon  99.5 

Sole,  Fillet*  100 

Sole,  Fillet*  Fro to a  100 


Seordfi*h,  Fro  ten 

100 

Tuna 

100 

Whiting 

100 

Whiting  Fillet* 

98.6 

Catfish 

99.8 

Hard  Clams 

79.6 

Soft  Clam* 

98.6 

Crawfish 

66.6 

Frogleg* 

73.0 

Lobster* 

66.8 

Oyster*  Shelled 

70.4 

Soallop* 

97.0 

Fro  ten  Shrimp 

71.0 

Fro  ten  Lobster  Tail* 

100 

Fro  ten  Squid 

100 

Turtle  Meat 

67.8 

Source:  0.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Fi*h  and  Wildlife  Serrioe 


Doe*  not  include  ahi paent*  from  *tate*  in  the  proposed  Middle  We*t 
Industrial  Area. 
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C  A  B  DOCKET  PAGE  SA  114 

NO.  2243  EXHIBIT  SA  14  M 


HUMBER  OF  1CRCBAHDISE  BUYERS  ARRIVING  IB  BBW  YORK  CITY 
prom  cities  m  rao  posed  areas 
(June  17,  1946) 


i^roowt 

Psroent 

Bo  .of 

of  Total 

Bo.of 

of  Total 

Arri- 

New  Tork 

Arri¬ 

Bew  York 

1  Proa 

Tals 

Arrivals 

Proa 

vals 

Arrivals 

' 

California  Area 

18 

2.8# 

Middle  West 

San  Prancltoo 

T 

Industrial  Area 

84 

Los  Angeles 

5 

Chicago,  Til* 

IT 

San  Diego 

2 

Detroit,  Mioh. 

14 

Long  Beach 

2 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

6 

Sen  Mateo 

1 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

6 

Oakland 

1 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4 

Bollywood 

1 

Dayton,  Ohio 

4 

Pasadena 

1 

South  Band,  Ind. 

3 

Alton,  ZUt 

3 

Pt.  Wayne,  Ind. 

2 

Teacas  Area 

19 

3.0 

Battle  Creek,  Mioh 

.  2 

Houston 

nr 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

2 

Sun  A^tor.io 

4 

Raolne,  Wis. 

2 

Dallas 

3 

Richmond,  Ind. 

2 

Port  Worth 

2 

Peoria,  Ill. 

2 

Galveston 

1 

Pontiac,  Mioh. 

2 

Austin 

1 

Grand  Rapids,  Mioh 

.  2 

Browrrwood 

1 

Gary,  Ind. 

2 

Corpus  Christ! 

1 

Anderson,  Lad. 

1 

Flint,  Hi  oh. 

1 

Lwising,  Mioh. 

1 

Dearborn,  Mioh. 

1 

Bloc  mington  ,  Ill. 

1 

Oak  Park,  Ill. 

1 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1 

Bvmnston,  Ill. 

1 

Bew  Castle,  Ind. 

1 

Champaign,  Ill. 

1 

Springfield,  Ill. 

1 

Waukesha,  wis. 

1 

TOTAL  from 

Proposed  Areas 

121 

19.1# 

Souroe:  The  Bew  York  Times,  June  18, 


1946 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

ADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  TRANSPORTATION 

Whether  or  not  existing  transportation  between  the  areas 
proposed  to  be  served  may  be  considered  adequate  depends 
in  large  degree  on  the  definition  of  adequacy.  If  adequacy 
is  interpreted  in  its  narrowest  sense  to  mean  the  mere 
availability  of  one  form  of  transportation  or  another, 
then  existing  transportation  between  the  proposed  areas 
might  possibly  be  termed  adequate.  For,  every  community 
of  any  size  in  each  of  the  proposed  areas,  has  access  to 
some  form  of  transportation — motor  truck,  rail,  boat,  or 
air  carrier — which  will  eventually  link  it  to  points  in  the 
other  proposed  areas.  If,  however,  adequacy  is  inter¬ 
preted  in  its  broader,  truer  sense  to  mean  the  availability 
of  effective  transportation,  fully  meeting  the  shipping  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  community,  then  service  between  the 
proposed  areas  is  inadequate. 

Before  citing  evidence  in  support  of  this  point,  it  may 
be  well  to  emphasize  that  we  are  here  considering  the 
adequacy  of  transportation  between  proposed  areas  rather 
than  within  proposed  areas. 

Present  Surface  Transportation 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  the  growers  of  California  and 
Texas  is  that  of  transporting  perishable  commodities  to 
distant  markets.  Recent  improvements  in  methods  of 
refrigeration  and  in  speed  of  surface  transportation  have 
provided  only  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem.  The 
normal  delivery  time  on  rail  carlot  shipments  of  perishable 
products  is  still  approximately  6  or  7  days  from  Harlingen, 
Texas  to  Chicago;  seven  days  from  Salinas,  California  to 
Chicago;  9-10  days  from  Harlingen  to  Boston;  and  11-12 
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days  from  Salinas  to  New  York.  For  LCL  shipments  the 
time  required  is  even  longer;  and  for  express  shipments, 
somewhat  shorter.  (Exhibit  15A).  By  air  this  time  could 
be  reduced  75%  or  more  in  most  cases. 

The  results  of  the  slowness  of  surface  transportation, 
even  with  refrigeration,  are  significant.  First,  the  rate  of 
spoilage  in  transit  is  still  high.  Second,  many  highly  per¬ 
ishable  items  such  as  fresh  figs,  lobsters,  papayas,  and 
mangoes  can  be  shipped  only  to  local  markets.  Third, 
many  types  of  produce  which  could  be  grown  in  quantity 
are  not  produced  at  all  because  of  the  distribution  problem. 
Fourth,  the  perishable  commodities  which  are  shipped  lose 
heavily  in  vitamin  content  because  of  the  time  in  transit. 
Finally,  if  a  harvest  is  delayed  because  of  prolonged  rain, 
or  for  other  reasons,  the  products  are  often  so  ripe,  when 
picked,  that  they  cannot  be  shipped  by  present  slow  meth¬ 
ods  of  surface  transportation. 

Scheduled  airfreight  cannot  immediately  solve  all  of 
the  problems  connected  with  the  shipment  of  perishable 
products.  Furthermore,  for  some  agriculural  shipments, 
speedy  transportation  offers  no  particular  benefits — or  at 
least  not  sufficient  benefits  to  warrant  a  premium  price. 
The  point  being  made  here,  however,  is  that  to  a  substan-  ^ 
tial  portion  of  perishable  products,  service  of  the  type  that 
can  be  offered  by  scheduled  air  freight  is  important  and 
can  fill  a  definite  need.  Surface  transportation, 
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though  available,  is  deficient  in  the  respects  mentioned 
and  therefore  is  inadequate  for  large  portions  of  existing 
and  potention  traffic.1 

1  Truck  transportation  has  been  discussed  here,  because  despite  its 
increasing  importance  as  a  common  carrier,  trucks  are  still  essentially  local, 
short-haul  carriers.  Trucking  service  on  hauls  over  500  miles  is  relatively 
minor.  The  average  haul  of  perishable  products  being  discussed  here  is 
well  over  1,000  miles. 
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The  inadequacies  of  surface  transportation  in  the  car¬ 
riage  of  manufactured  goods  between  the  proposed  areas 
are  as  significant,  although  perhaps  less  apparent,  than 
in  the  case  of  perishable  commodities.  With  the  rising 
tempo  of  American  business,  with  the  opening  up  of  new 
markets  and  new  industrial  areas  (as  in  California  and 
Texas)  and  with  increased  competition  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar,  rapid  delivery  of  merchandise  permitting  elimina¬ 
tion  of  warehousing  and  reduction  of  inventories,  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  a  critical  business  factor.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  shipment  and  sale  of  high-value, 
high-style  seasonal,  or  emergency  merchandise. 

Here  again,  the  claim  is  not  being  made  that  air  freight 
offers  a  needed  service  for  all  types  of  merchandise  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  contention  is,  rather,  that  to  a 
sizable  and  growing  portion  of  our  commerce  the  difference 
between  one-day  delivery  and  two  or  three  or  four-day 
delivery  is  important.  To  that  portion  of  the  nation’s 
commerce,  therefore,  present  surface  transportation  is 
inadaquate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  this  country,  as  each 
new  form  of  transportation  has  developed,  offering  faster 
service,  many  have  contended  that  the  public  would  not 
pay  the  increased  cost  for  the  added  speed  offered  by  the 
new  transportation  medium.  This  was  true  when  the  rail¬ 
roads  appeared  as  competitors  to  the  stage  coach  and 
canal  boats,  and  when  the  airplane  began  to  offer  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  railroads  in  the  passenger  transportation  field. 
In  each  instance,  however,  the  faster  transportation 
medium,  although  more  expensive,  has  established  itself 
as  an  important  element  of  our  national  economy. 

Present  Scheduled  Air  Cargo  Between  Proposed  Areas 

Present  scheduled  air  transportation  is  inadequate  in  a 
number  of  respects,  among  which  are  its  general  lack  of 
availability  and  the  fact  that  the  presently  certificated 
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carriers  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  and  are  conditioned  in  their  thinking  by  a 
deeply  ingrained  preoccupation  with  that  type  of  service. 

Limited  Coverage:  As  of  August  1,  1946  six  presently 
certificated  air  carriers  had  filed  air  cargo  rates  applicable 
to  service  between  cities  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  served 
in  this  application.  While  tariffs,  have  thus  been  filed 
covering  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  proposed  areas, 
the  service  rendered  to  date  has  been  very  limited.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  long  list  of  pairs  of  cer¬ 
tificated  airline  cities  in  the  proposed  areas  between  which 
no  scheduled  air  cargo  service  is  available  (August  1, 1946). 
This  list,  comprising  several  hundred  pairs  of  large  cities 
is  shown  in  Exhibit  15B. 

While  this  situation  may  change  with  the  contemplated 
inauguration  of  additional  air  cargo  service  by  other 
aircarriers  serving  some  cities  in  the  proposed 
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areas,  the  list  in  Exhibit  15B  effectively  illustrates  the 
marked  inadequacy  of  scheduled  air  cargo  service  as  of 
a  very  recent  date. 

In  addition  to  the  many  certificated  airline  cities  to  which 
scheduled  air  cargo  service  is  not  available,  a  still  greater 
number  of  smaller  cities  which  are  low  in  passenger  poten¬ 
tial  but  high  in  cargo  potential  are  receiving  no  scheduled 
air  service  at  all.  For  example,  such  key  shipping  centers 
as  Brawley,  Lodi  and  Visalia  in  California,  and  such 
important  shipping  points  as  Harlingen,  Port  LaVaca, 
and  Mission,  in  Texas  do  not  have  scheduled  air  service. 

Restricted  Nature  of  Service  by  Certificated  Carriers: 
It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  that  the  presently  cer¬ 
tificated  carriers  have  been,  and  are,  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  carriage  of  passengers  and  have,  and  must  continue, 
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to  gear  their  service  to  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  the 
public  in  that  field.  Although,  as  already  indicated,  sched¬ 
uled  air  cargo  service  is  presently  being  offered  by  these 
presently  certificated  carriers  between  most  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  proposed  areas,  it  is  significant  to  note  the 
formal  and  informal  restrictions  which  surround  this  ser¬ 
vice.  In  the  first  place,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ently  offered  service  is  conducted  in  combination  passenger- 
cargo  planes.  With  current  high-passenger  loads,  the 
space  available  for  the  carriage  of  cargo  is  extremely 
limited;  consequently,  the  number  of  flights  leaving  and 
entering  a  particular  city  do  not  afford  a  valid  index  of 
the  extent  to  which  air  cargo  service  is  available.  As  of 
May  10th  only  7  scheduled  all-cargo  flights  by  presently 
certificated  carriers  were  in  effect  between  the  proposed 
areas.  Significantly,  all  seven  were  on  the  transcontinental 
routes — that  is,  beween  Boston/N.  Y.-Chicago-Los  An¬ 
geles/San  Francisco.  No  scheduled  all-cargo  service  was 
available  between  the  Texas  area  and  the  California  area ; 
between  the  Texas  area  and  the  Industrial  Middle  West; 
or  between  the  Texas  area  and  the  Eastern  Industrial 
area. 

The  restrictions  surrounding  present  scheduled  air 
cargo  service  are  further  illustrated  by  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  shipments  quoted  in  the  filed  tariffs  of  the  cer¬ 
tificated  carriers.  For  example,  some  typical  conditions  of 
shipment  are: 

(1)  “A  package,  piece,  or  bundle  weighing  in  excess  of 
200  pounds  or  having  dimensions  greater  than  20  by  24 
by  44  inches  will  be  acceptable  only  when  advance  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  carrier” ; 

(2)  “A  shipment  valued  in  excess  of  $25,000  will  be 
acceptable  only  when  advance  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  carrier” ; 

(3)  “The  carrier  reserves  the  right  to  accept  shipments 
for  transportation  subject  to  the  availability  of  suitable 
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equipment  and  to  available  space  after  the  accommodation 
of  air-maily  passenger  and  air  express.” 

These  restrictions,  result  in  a  condition  under  which  air 
cargo  service  is  being  offered,  but  under  which  a  truly 
useful  and  effective  scheduled  air  freight  service  is  not 
being  rendered. 
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The  foregoing  facts  illustrate  both  the  inadequacy  of 
present  service  and  the  difficulty  of  adapting  passenger 
route  patterns  to  freight  transportation  needs. 

Present  Non-Schedided  Air  Cargo  Service:  Although  a 
number  of  non-scheduled  or  contract  air  cargo  services 
have  been  inaugurated  during  recent  months  and  have 
performed  a  real  service,  the  general  lack  of  data  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  operations  makes  it  impossible  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  to  evaluate  definitely  their  effectiveness,  as  a  group, 
in  filling  the  gap  left  by  the  inadequacies  of  the  other  forms 
of  transportation. 

Experience  has  proven,  however,  that  common  carriage 
on  a  flexible  scheduled  basis,  as  under  the  area  concept,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  general  public,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  select  few,  with  the  type  of  air  freight 
service  it  needs  and  is  entitled  to  have. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FLORAL 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

751  Wall  Street 
Los  Angeles  14,  California 
Phone  TRinity  4677 

August  1,  1946 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

On  behalf  of  the  cut  flower  industry  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  we  wish  to  state  that  the  availability  of  flexible 
Air  Cargo  Transportation,  as  embodied  under  the  area 
concept  of  scheduled  operation  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  Southern  California  flower  in¬ 
dustry. 

Our  contract  with  Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  signed  on  June 
26,  1946  opened  up  the  great  areas  of  the  Middle  West 
and  Eastern  Seaboard  to  our  growers  and  shippers  for 
the  first  time,  by  providing  next  day  delivery  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  areas.  Virtually  all  the  flowers  now 
moving  from  Southern  California  to  these  areas  repre¬ 
sent  entirely  new  business  as  the  delays  inherent  in  rail 
movement  and  the  cargo  service  offered  to  date  by  the 
scheduled  passenger  airlines  has  made  it  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  successfully  ship  beyond  a  radius  of  a  few 
hundred  miles. 

We  anticipate  a  rapid  growth  in  our  industry  due  to  the 
opening  of  this  new  field  and  based  on  customer  reaction 
already  received,  conservatively  estimate  that  the  present 
use  of  Slick’s  service  which  now  is  approaching  three  full 
planeloads  a  week  will  reach  ten  planeloads  a  week  by  late 
fall. 

We  strongly  state  that  the  Southern  California  Flower 
shippers  as  a  group  feel  that  their  future  will  be  materially 
benefitted  by  the  granting  to  Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  of  their 
request  for  certification  on  an  area  basis. 
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The  attached  list  are  members  of  the  Southern  California 
Floral  Association  who  are  participating.  These  firms  con¬ 
stitute  90%  of  the  cut  flowers  shipped  from  the  Los  Angeles 
market. 

This  is  a  statement  of  my  own  free  will  an  accord. 

(Signed)  Walter  F.  Swartz 
Walter  F.  Swartz,  Manager 
Southern  California  Floral  Ass’n 

WFSdh 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  s$.: 

On  This  1st  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946,  before 
me,  Hope  E.  St.  Sure,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
for  said  County  and  State,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Walter  F.  Swartz,  known  to  me,  (or 
proved  to  me  on  the  oath  of  ),  to 

be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  within  Instrument,  and  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

(Seal) 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  Hope  E.  St.  Sure 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
County  and  State. 

My  commission  expires:  2/26/47 
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MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAFFIC  LEAGUE 

WESTERN  TRAFFIC  CONFERENCE 

AFFILIATED  WITH 

Traffic  Group 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Emblem) 

Established  1922 

August  7,  1946 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

The  members  of  this  conference,  being  aware  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  have  under  consideration,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Slick  Airways  Inc.  for  an  air  freight  franchise 
between  areas  in  the  United  States,  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  such  an  air  freight  franchise  being 
granted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  Slick  Air¬ 
ways  Inc.  between  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Slick  Airways  are  at  the  present  time,  performing  excellent 
freight  carrier  service  for  this  conference  from  eastern 
points  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  fact,  pioneered  for  us 
air  freight  at  rates  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  shipped  while  other  air  common  carriers 
concentrated  on  passenger  traffic. 

We  very  definitely  feel  the  need  for  these  exclusive  air 
freight  carriers  and  that  we  can  best  be  served  by  these 
freight  carriers  operating  on  a  franchise  between  areas 
in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Herbert  E.  Alvin 
Herbert  E.  Alvin,  President 
Western  Traffic  Conference 


AF:avp 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
day  of  Aug.  8-1946 

(Signature  illegible) 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  &  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California 

My  Commission  Expires  June  2nd,  1950 
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FOLEY  BROS. 

Houston  1,  Texas 

August  3,  1946 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern  : 

We  the  undersigned  have  had  occasions  in  the  past 
to  use  the  service  of  Slick  Airways  and  the  transportation 
of  our  merchandise  from  our  eastern  resources.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  particular  carrier  has  been  a  great 
advantage  to  us  due  to  the  fast  delivery  and  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  merchandise  upon  delivery  to  our  stores. 

We  feel  that  a  service  of  this  kind  inaugurated  on  a 
regular  arrival  and  departure  schedule  would  be  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  any  business  who  depends  on  length  of  time 
merchandise  is  in  transit  and  also  as  to  its  condition  upon 
delivery. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  air  transportation  and 
offer  the  assurance  we  shall  patronize  such  if,  and  when 
permanently  inaugurated. 

Foley  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co. 

By  (Signed)  Geo.  J.  Miller 
Traffic  Manager 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  Harris  County,  Texas,  this  3rd  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1946. 

(Signed)  Harriet  Stewart 
Harriet  S:ewart 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Harris 
County,  Texas 
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CABLE  ADDRESS 
“jENARDO” 
ALL  CODES 


TELEPHONE 

BOwling  Green  9-2330 


J.  E.  BERNARD  &  CO.,  INC. 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  AND  CUSTOM  HOUSE  BROKERS 
EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  FREIGHT  CONTRACTORS  AND  PACKERS 


WESTERN  OFFICE 

Chicago,  11  South  La  Salle  Street 

FOREIGN  OFFICES  AND  AGENTS 


LONDON 

LISBON 

GENOA 

BASLE 

ZURICH 

STOCKHOLM 


PARIS 
ANTWERP 
ROTTERDAM 
CALLAO 
BUENOS  AIRES 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


27-29  Pearl  Street 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  economy  of  our  nation  requires  a  sound,  fast  and 
dependable  transportation  system  for  moving  cargo  by  air. 
It  was  proven  in  the  recent  war  that  such  a  system  is 
necessary  for  future  national  preparedness  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  availability  of  air  cargo  transportation  service  will 
increase  the  scope  efficiency  and  profit  of  our  business  by 
opening  new  markets  and  eliminating  losses,  both  financial 
and  material,  brought  about  by  time  consumed  in  normal, 
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now  available,  transportation  methods.  However,  before 
this  advantage  can  be  fully  realized,  a  need  for  scheduled 
through  service  providing  next  day  delivery  on  cargo  ship¬ 
ments  traveling  a  distance  of  2700  miles  is  paramount.  We 
have  been  informed  that  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  has  applied 
for  a  certificate  on  an  area  basis,  which  service  fits  our 
particular  business  better  than  a  scheduled  point  to  point 
service.  The  area  concept  of  air  transportation  cargo 
oilers,  we  believe,  flexibility  that  the  American  commerce 
requires. 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  ship  cargo  by  air  with  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  and  have 
found  their  service  very  satisfactory. 

This  is  a  statement  of  our  own  free  will  and  accord. 

J.  E.  Bernard  &  Co.,  Inc. 

( Signed )  ( Illegible ) 

(Signed)  Alfred  W.  Walsh 
Notary  Public 

Alfred  W.  Walsh 
Notary  Public,  Kings  County 
Kings  Co.  Clk’s  No.  241,  Reg.  No.  316-W-8 
Certificates  Filed  in 
N.  Y.  Co.  Clk’s  No.  2,  Reg.  No.  510-W-8 

My  Commission  Expires  March  30,  1948 
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FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
3000  Schaefer  Road 
Dearborn,  Michigan 

August  5,  1946 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

An  efficient  air  cargo  carrier  capable  of  handling  bulk 
shipments,  and  available  for  emergency,  short-notice  serv- 
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ice  to  and  from  widely  separated  points  would  increase 
production  and  distribution  efficiency  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

Because  of  the  irregularity  of  flow  of  industrial  products 
which  would  move  by  air,  an  area  basis  for  common  car¬ 
rier  service  would  fit  the  needs  of  a  widely  diversified 
industry  rather  than  an  inflexible,  point-to-point  system. 
The  “area”  concept,  for  example,  would  enable  a  carrier  to 
link  with  the  West  Coast  any  one  of  several  different 
plants  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  according  to  the  momentary 
requirements  of  the  shipper. 

Such  an  air  cargo  service  at  reasonable  rates  would 
reduce  non-productive  inventories,  eliminate  many  shut¬ 
downs  due  to  shortages,  facilitate  more  efficient  planning 
and  scheduling,  and  contribute  to  the  over-all  efficiency 
of  manufacturing  automobiles. 

We  have  used  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  as  a  contract  carrier 
and  have  found  their  operation  satisfactory,  although  it 
it  customary  for  this  Company  to  deal  with  common  car¬ 
riers  wherever  possible. 

This  statement  is  of  our  own  free  will  and  accord. 

Ford  Motor  Company 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Wallace 
J  A  Wallace 
Director  of  Traffic 

Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before 
me  this  5th  day  of  August,  1946 

(Signed)  Vera  Pierce 

Vera  Pierce,  Notary,  Wayne  County,  Michigan 

My  Commission  Expires  December  27,  1948 
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NELSON  TANNING  CORP. 

(Emblem) 

General  Office  and  Plant  Mail  all  Communications  to 
547  Humble  Avenue  P.  0.  Box  2076 

Telephone  Lambert  2-6321  San  Antonio,  Texas 

PRODUCERS  OF 

• Nelson 

plastic  furs 

The  State  of  Texas  ) 

County  of  Bexar  J 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern,  Greetings:  This  is  to  certify 
that  Mr.  B.  C.  Nelson,  the  undersigned,  personally  appeared 
before  me  this  day  and,  being  duly  placed  under  oath, 
desposed : 

1.  That  he,  the  said  B.  C.  Nelson,  is  President  of  the 
Nelson  Tanning  Corporation  located  at  547  Humble,  San 
Antonio,  Bexar  County,  Texas. 

2.  That  the  Nelson  Tanning  Corporation  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  Nelson  Process  Plastic  Lamb  Skins: 
a  commodity  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  Aviation  Fur 
Suits,  Aviation  Fur  Coats,  Aviation  Fur  Boots,  Aviation 
Fur  Gloves  and  many  other  essential  commodities;  that 
the  commodity  so  manufactured  can  be,  and  is,  damaged  by 
excessive  heat  or  rough  handling  such  as  is  almost  un¬ 
avoidable  in  ordinary  transportation;  that  Air  Freight 
transportation  saves  from  eight  to  ten  days  over  the  next 
speediest  method  of  transportation  available  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  moving  its  commodity  to  market;  that  Air 
Freight  avoids  rough  handling;  that  Air  Freight  avoids 
excessive  heat  and  that,  therefore,  Air  Freight  renders  a 
destinct  and  necessary  service  to  a  new  and  prosperous 
industry  which  affords  employment  to  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  citizens  of  Bexar  County  and  provides  a  new  outlet 
for  both  Farm  and  Ranch  Commodities. 
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3.  As  an  additional  service,  Air  Freight  recently  saved 
the  Nelson  Tanning  Corporation  at  least  two  weeks  of 
valuable  time  through  securing  repair  parts  for  essential 
machinery  which  service  enabled  the  Nelson  Tanning  Cor¬ 
poration  to  keep  its  customers  supplied  with  an  essential 
commodity  thus  saving  additional  valuable  time  to  those 
organizations. 

4.  That,  as  a  result  of  these  especially  enumerated  in¬ 
cidents,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  said  B.  C. 
Nelson  voluntarally  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  regularly 
scheduled  Air  Freight  Service  is  an  economic  necessity  to 
his  Corporation  and  he  heartily  recommends  the  maintain- 
ence  of  such  a  service  in  and  out  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Bexar  County,  Texas. 

(Signed)  Bernard  C.  Nelson 

B.  C.  Nelson,  President 
Nelson  Tanning  Corporation. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  2nd  day  of 
August  A.D.  1946. 

(Signed)  Frank  Suttie 

Frank  Suttie,  Notary  Public, 

Bexar  County,  Texas 

•  PROCESSED  LAMBSKIN 
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New  York — 128  West  31st  Street 

Hollywood — Hollywood  Blvd.  at  Vine 

Pasadena — Colorado  at  Los  Robles 

BROADWAY  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  INC. 

MALCOLM  MCNAGHTEN,  PRESIDENT 
BROADWAY  FOURTH  AND  HILL 

Los  Angeles  13,  California 

August  1,  1946. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  availability  of  air 
cargo  transportation  has  very  materially  increased.  Our 
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company  has  found  such  service  very  beneficial  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  on  account  of  our  stores  being  located  such 
a  long  distance  away  from  many  buying  markets  of  the 
country.  These  markets  are  located  in  various  scheduled 
areas  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  specific  commodities. 
Air  cargo  transportation  has  greatly  decreased  “time  in 
transit”  which  fact  has  naturally  tended  to  increase  our 
“turnover”  on  such  commodities  that  have  moved  via  air. 

We  understand  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  have  applied  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  a  Certificate  of  Con¬ 
venience  and  Necessity  (on  an  area  basis).  It  is  our  defi¬ 
nite  opinion  that  the  “area  basis”  offers  much  greater 
flexibility  than  a  point-to-point  schedule.  We  feel  that  the 
great  speed  of  the  modern  cargo  aeroplane  makes  the  area 
operation  much  more  economical  and  efficient  (both  to  the 
carrier  and  shipper)  than  that  of  the  point-to-point  sched¬ 
ule  service. 

During  the  last  few  months  our  company,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  Western  Traffic  Conference  (a  Pacific 
Coast  Retailers’  organization)  have  used  the  air  cargo 
service  of  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  (on  a  contract  basis)  and 
have  found  it  to  be  very  efficient  and  economical. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  very  apparent  that  such  air  cargo 
carriers  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  nation  in  times 
of  national  emergency. 

This  statement  is  entirely  voluntary  and  is  made  purely 
to  express  our  company’s  viewpoints  on  this  important 
matter. 

(Signed)  Fred  Simpson 

Traffic  Superintendent 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc. 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  55. : 

On  This  1st  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946,  before 
me,  Hope  E.  St.  Sure,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
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for  said  County  and  State,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Feed  Simpson,  known  to  me,  (or 
proved  to  me  on  the  oath  of  ), 

to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  within  Instrument,  and  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

(Seal) 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  Hope  E.  St.  Sure 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
County  and  State 

My  commission  expires:  2/26/47 

14615  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
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J.  W.  Weatherford 
president 

SOUTHERN  FLORAL  CO.  Growers  of 

Sofloco  Quality 

Wholesale  Florist  and  Supplies 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

McAllen,  Texas 
Plumosus  Fernery 
Linn,  Texas 

Bulb  Farms  (Emblem) 

Long  Distance  2144  Main  Office 

Post  Office  Box  1313  Houston,  Texas 

July  26,  1946 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  Slick  Airways, 
Inc.  has  applied  for  a  certificate  on  an  area  basis  which, 
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if  it  becomes  available,  will  fit  our  own  particular  business 
much  better  then  a  scheduled  point  to  point  service. 

Since  the  war,  where  aviation  played  such  an  important 
part  in  fast  transportation,  we  have  been  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  the  time  when  we  could  take  advantage  and 
apply  fast  dependable  air  service  to  our  own  business. 
In  the  handling  of  perishable  products  such  as  flowers, 
air  service  on  a  contract  basis  is  of  little  value  as  it  is 
hard  to  anticipate  exact  loads  and  a  definite  future  time. 
Our  salvation  would  depend  on  a  thorough  scheduled  serv¬ 
ice  providing  a  twelve  hour  service  between  long  points. 
With  this  type  of  service  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
open  up  new  channels  of  demand  for  our  own  production, 
as  well  as  to  import  other  perishable  commodities  that 
heretofore  have  not  been  profitable. 

Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
ship  flowers  via  air  cargo  with  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  and 
have  found  their  service  most  satisfactory.  The  above 
statement  is  made  of  our  own  free  will  and  accord. 

Southern  Floral  Company 

By  (Signed)  J.  W.  Weatherford 
J.  W.  Weatherford 

State  of  Texas  ) 

County  of  Harris  X 

On  this  day  personally  appeared  J.  W.  Weatherford,  known 
to  me  to  be  the  person  executing  the  above  document  and 
on  his  oath  states  the  above  to  be  true  and  correct  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  July,  1946. 

(Signed)  A.  L.  Wright 
(A.  L.  Wright)  Notary  Public, 
Harris  Co.,  Texas 

(My  Commission  Expires  June  1,  1947) 
Complete  Service — 

Cut  Flowers — Pot  Plants — Greens — Supplies 
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MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY 
121  North  State  Street  •  Chicago  90 
Telephone  State  1000 

August  2nd  1946 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  certificate  on  an  area  basis. 

Our  air  cargo  shipments  have  been  handled  by  Slick  Air¬ 
ways  from  practically  all  points  they  now  serve.  Their 
service  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  an  operation  on  an  area  rather  than  a  point  to  point 
basis  would  be  beneficial  to  us  and  other  concerns  due  to  its 
flexibility. 

Very  truly  yours 

(Signed)  A.  Schwaderer 
A.  Schwaderer 
Traffic  Manager 

( Handwritten  notation) 

Sworn  to  before  me 
this  2nd  day  of  August  1946. 


Herbert  J  Goldman 
AS/ls 
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CALIFORNIA  HEARSE  SERVICE 


24  Hour  First  Call  Service  Funeral  Coach  Rentals 

LONG  DISTANCE  FIRST  CALL  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Henny  Packard  NU  3  Way  Equipment 
1911  Toberman  Street 
Los  Angeles  7,  California 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern 


August  2,  1946 


The  economy  of  the  nation  has  reached  a  point  which 
can  readily  accept  a  new  and  more  modern  type  of  trans¬ 
portation  system,  that  is  a  system  which  offers  freight 
service  to  our  customers  on  an  area  basis.  We  also  feel 
that  through  experience  gained  during  World  War  II  our 
nation  definitely  needs  a  national  air  cargo  system  which 
will  insure  an  adequate  system  available  in  case  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

The  availability  of  air  cargo  transportation  service  will 
increase  the  scope,  efficiency  and  profit  of  my  business.  It 
will  expedite  the  movement  of  remains  of  deceased  per¬ 
sons,  thereby  relieving  a  part  of  the  anguish  now  created 
by  the  length  of  time  which  is  now  required  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  such  cases  by  the  present  methods.  However 
before  these  advantages  can  be  fully  realized  a  more  com¬ 
plete  system  must  be  established.  The  application  of  the 
Slick  Airways,  Inc.  for  a  franchise  on  an  area  basis  will 
better  serve  us  than  the  present  point  to  point  system  in 
that  our  type  of  business  requires  direct  service  rather 
than  a  series  of  reshipping. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  using  the  services  of  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  and  have  found 
them  highly  satisfactory.  Our  use  of  their  service  has 
been  limited  in  some  cases  due  to  relatives  desiring  to  ac- 
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company  the  deceased  and  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  do  not  offer 
passenger  facilities. 

This  is  a  statement  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord. 

(Signed)  Hugh  C.  Bream 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss.  : 

On  This  2nd  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946,  before 
me,  Hope  E.  St.  Sure,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
for  said  County  and  State,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Hugh  C.  Bream,  known  to  me,  (or 
proved  to  me  on  the  oath  of  ), 

to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  within  Instrument,  and  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

(Seal) 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  Hope  E.  St.  Sure 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
County  and  State. 


My  commission  expires  2/26/47 
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Telephone  Vandike  2087 

AIRCRAFT  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION  INC. 

Van  Nuys  Building 
210  West  Seventh  St. 

Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 

July  25,  1946 

IN  REPLY  REFER  TO  1035 

Mr.  T.  E.  Bassett,  Sales  Manager 
Slick  Airways  Inc. 

1202  Rives  Strong  Bldg. 

112  W.  9  St. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Tom: 

This  is  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  service  and  cooperation  our  members  have  received 
from  Slick  Airways  Inc.  under  contract  259  which  was 
effective  on  May  7,  1946  and  remained  in  force  until  super¬ 
seded  by  contract  271  effective  June  15, 1946. 

This  type  of  service  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  ap¬ 
propriate  for  urgent  traffic  for  our  members  ranging  from 
small  shipments  to  some  weighing  7000  lbs  and  8000  lbs. 

You  have  thus  far  handled  nearly  70,000  lbs  under  these 
contracts  in  a  manner  and  with  expedition  which  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  airline  operator. 

In  addition  to  your  maintenance  of  equitable  rates  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  tonnage  involved,  the  flexibility  and  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  Slick  performance  have  been  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  our  members. 
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We  are  confident  that  these  pleasant  associations  will 
contine  and  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  E.  Osborne 
L.  E.  Osborne 
Executive  Vice  President 

LEO/jl 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss . : 

On  This  3rd  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946,  before 
ine,  Hope  E.  St.  Sure,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
for  said  County  and  State,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  L.  E.  Osborne,  known  to  me,  (or 
proved  to  me  on  the  oath  of  ), 

to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  within  Instrument,  and  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

(Seal) 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  Hope  E.  St.  Sure 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
Comity  and  State. 


My  commission  expires  2/26/47 
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Lehigh  4121  2819  Westheimer 

A  &  N  FLORISTS 
(Atkinson  &  Nobles) 

Successors  to 
Kerb  the  Florist 
Houston  6,  Texas 

August  1,  1946 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern  : 


The  economy  of  our  nation  requires  a  sound,  fast  and 
dependable  transportation  system  for  moving  cargo  by 
air.  It  was  proven  in  the  recent  war  that  such  a  system 
is  necessary  for  future  national  preparedness  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  availability  of  air  cargo  transportation  service  will 
increase  the  scope  efficiency  and  profit  of  my  business  by 
opening  new  markets  and  eliminating  losses,  both  financial 
and  material,  brought  about  by  time  consumed  in  normal, 
now  available,  transportation  methods.  However,  before 
this  advantage  can  be  fully  realized,  a  need  for  scheduled 
through  service  providing  next  day  delivery  on  cargo  ship¬ 
ments  traveling  a  distance  of  2700  miles  is  paramount.  I 
have  been  informed  that  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  has  applied 
for  a  certificate  on  an  area  basis,  which  service  fits  my 
particular  business  better  than  a  scheduled  point  to  point 
service.  The  area  concept  of  air  cargo  transportation 
offers,  I  believe,  flexibility  that  the  American  commerce  re¬ 
quires. 

During  the  past  few  months,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  ship  cargo  by  air  with  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  and  have 
found  their  service  very  satisfactory. 
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This  is  a  statement  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord. 

A  &  N  Florists 
(Signed)  A.  R.  Atkinson,  Jr 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  Harris  County,  Texas,  this  1st  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1946. 

(Signed)  Harriet  Stewart 
Harriet  Stewart 
Notary  Public  in  and  for 
Harris  County,  Texas 

” Flowers  of  Distinction “ 
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PALMER  C.  MENDELSON  CO. 

PALMER  C.  MENDELSON 
EDWARD  M.  ZELLER 

Number  1  Drumm  Street  *  San  Francisco  11,  California 
Telephone  Garfield  5946  *  L.  D.  Garfield  8764 
Teletype  S.  F.  21 

Distributors  of  California 

FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

August  3,  1946 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  certificate  authorizing  this  company  to  pro¬ 
vide  regular  common  carrier  cargo  service  on  an  area 
basis.  This  seems  more  desirable  to  me  than  limiting  a 
cargo  carrier  to  a  strict  point  to  point  basis  of  service. 
This  is  especially  true  for  my  business — the  shipping  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  producing  areas  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  scattered  through  the  length  of  the  State  and  in 
a  normal  year  my  shipments  will  originate  at  dozens  of 
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points.  I  feel  that  the  carrier  with  whom  I  decide  to  do 
business  should  be  free  to  serve  all  the  areas  in  which  I 
do  business. 

My  experience  as  a  shipper  via  Slick  Airways  has  been 
most  gratifying.  There  are  two  things  that  particularly 
impress  me  with  Slick  Airways’  service.  First,  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  insulated  and  refrigerated  their  fleet 
of  planes,  providing  the  specialized  type  of  service  re¬ 
quired  to  properly  handle  my  products.  Second,  Slick 
Airways  is  the  only  air  freight  organization  I  know  of 
which  has  employed  agricultural  marketing  specialists  to 
assist  me  and  other  shippers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  our  special  problems  in  adapting  this  new  means  of 
transportation  to  our  use. 

I  am  now  laying  plans  for  the  continued  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  air  freight  service  in  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Palmer  C.  Mendelson 
Palmer  C.  Mendelson 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
6th  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946 

(Signed)  Illegible 

PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTION 

PERSONAL  CONTACT  COAST-TO-COAST  DISTRIBUTION 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  DIVISION 

1827  West  Alabama  Street 
Houston,  Texas 

August  2,  1946 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern. 

This  is  to  advise  that  we  have  used  the  Slick  Air  Lines 
in  getting  Magazines  from  the  Publishers  to  the  point  of 
distribution,  we  have  found  this  service  very  tine,  and 
better  suited  to  our  business  than  the  regular  schedule 
operated  by  the  regular  Air  Lines  coming  into  Houston, 
Texas. 

If  this  service  could  be  continued  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
future  we  would  be  able  to  use  this  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  in  giving  the  public  much  better,  and  quicker  service 
on  reading  material. 

Very  truly  yours 

(Signed)  R  W  Reinhards 
Manager 

The  American  News  Co. 
RR.r  Houston  Division 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  Harris  County,  Texas,  this  2nd  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1946. 

(Signed)  Harriet  Stewart 
Harriet  Stewart 
Notary  Public  in  and  for 
Harris  County,  Texas 

The  American  News  Company,  Inc. 

82  Years 
in  the  service 
of  the  NEWS  DEALER 

(Emblem) 
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(Emblem) 

AM  LING'S  of  CALIFORNIA  INC. 

WITH  BRANCHES  IN  LOS  ANGELES  AND  FLORIDA 

Central  Office 
Phone  Douglas  0791 
211  4th  St.  •  P.  0.  Box  6 
San  Francisco  1,  Calif. 

August  1,  1946 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  economy  of  our  nation  requires  sound,  fast,  and  de¬ 
pendable  transportation  system  for  moving  cargo  by  air. 
It  was  proven  in  the  recent  war  that  such  a  system  is 
necessary  for  future  national  preparedness  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  availability  of  air  cargo  transportation  service  will 
increase  the  scope,  efficiency  and  profit  of  my  business 
by  opening  new  markets  and  eliminating  loss,  both  finan¬ 
cial  and  material,  brought  about  by  time  consumed  in  nor¬ 
mal,  now  available,  transportation  methods. 

However,  before  this  advantage  can  be  fully  realized,  a 
need  for  scheduled  through  service  providing  next  day 
delivery  on  cargo  shipments  delivering  a  distance  of 
2700  miles  is  paramount.  I  have  been  informed  that  Slick 
Airways,  Inc.  has  applied  for  a  certificate  on  an  area 
basis  which  service  fits  my  particular  business  better 
than  a  scheduled  point  to  point  service.  The  area  concept 
of  air  cargo  transportation  offers,  I  believe,  flexibility, 
that  the  American  commerce  requires. 

During  the  past  few  months,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  ship  cargo  by  air  with  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  and  have 
found  their  service  very  satisfactory. 
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This  is  a  statement  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  R.  Amling 
Harold  R.  Amling,  President 
Amling’s  of  California,  Inc. 
Amling's  of  Florida,  Inc. 
Fad-Flowers  Air  Delivered  Assoc. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
6th  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946 
(Signed)  Illegible 

HRArma 

14623  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
No.  2243 

WESCO  FOODS  COMPANY 
General  Offices — 1425  South  Racine  Avenue 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 

distributors  subsidiary 

FRESH  FRUITS  <fc  VEGETABLES  KROGER  GROCERY  AND 

BAKING  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

August  2,  1946 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

Wesco  Foods  Company,  as  the  purchasing  subsidiary  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  of  The  Kroger  Co.,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  supplying  2,638  retail  stores  with  fresh 
and  highly  perishable  produce.  Many  items  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  lend  themselves  to  plane  transportation  but  are  sea¬ 
sonable  in  character  and  emanate  from  varied  areas  of 
production.  Slick  Airways  service  is  best  adapted  to  our 
needs  when  not  restricted  to  predetermined  or  presched¬ 
uled  points  of  origin  or  destinations. 

Our  principal  sources  for  supplies  in  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Northwest,  South  Texas,  and  Florida  regions  vary  much 
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as  to  location  and  our  requirements  are  for  Kroger  stores 
extending  from  Wichita,  Kansas  on  the  west  to  Roanoke, 
Virginia  in  the  east. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
closely  check  Slick  Airways,  Inc.  satisfactory  performance 
and  sincerely  hope  that  flexibility  of  such  service  will  be 
established  to  best  serve  the  necessities  of  perishable  food 
traffic. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wesco  Foods  Company 
(Signed)  R.  E.  Hanley 
R.  E.  Hanley 
General  Manager 

REH  :BT 

Subscribed  to  before  me  this 
8th  day  of  August,  1946. 

(Signed)  Bernice  Topel 
Notary  Public 

My  commission  expires  March  7,  1949 

14624  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
No.  2243 

FLORA L  SERVICE 

WHOLESALE  GROWERS  &  SHIPPERS 
CALIFORNIA  CUT  FLOWERS  &  GREENS 

Box  44 

San  Mateo,  California 
Office  Phone  Belmont  1420 
Home  Phone  San  Mateo  3-5492 

August  5,  1946. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

With  reference  to  Contract  Air  Freight  as  furnished  by 
Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  it  is  our  sincere  belief,  in  fact  we 
might  say  our  firm  conviction,  that  it  has  revolutionized 
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the  flower  business,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  so  many  that  we  could  write  pages  concern¬ 
ing  them. 

Not  only  is  this  our  opinion,  but  our  files  are  open  to 
show  that  we  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  the  people  that  we  have  shipped  flowers  to,  stating 
that  they  hope  they  will  never  be  forced  to  go  back  to 
old  methods  of  transportation. 

Kespectfully, 

(Signed)  Illegible 
Floral  Service 

chw-d 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 

Carl  D.  Elfvtng,  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  the  County  of  San  Mateo, 

California,  this  6  day  of  August, 

1946. 

(Signed)  Carl  D.  Elfvtng 
Notary  Public 

Exclusive  Shippers  of — 

“Calochortus” 

Available  about  May  1st 
“CaUagold”  Yellow  Callas 
Available  about  June  1st 

Sole  Manufacturers  of — 

“Shatterproof’  eucalyptus 
" Shatterproof ’  grape 
Silver-Gold-Copper-Two  Tone 
Available  the  Year  Around 


a  dependable  house  for  service 
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BUTLER  BROTHERS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  BALTIMORE 
MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

The  economy  of  our  nation  requires  a  sound,  fast,  and 
dependable  transportation  system  for  moving  cargo  by 
air.  It  was  proven  in  the  recent  war  that  such  a  system  is 
necessary  for  future  national  preparedness. 

Air  cargo  transportation  will  increase  the  territory  we 
can  serve,  add  to  our  efficiency  to  better  serve  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  eliminate  many  of  our  distribution  problems 
brought  about  by  time  in  transit  by  the  now  available 
transportation  methods.  Before  this  advantage  can  be 
fully  realized,  a  scheduled  service  providing  next  day 
delivery  for  distances  of  2,700  miles  is  paramount. 

We  understand  that  the  Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  have  applied 
for  a  certificate  on  an  area  basis.  This  type  of  service 
would  better  meet  our  needs  than  a  point  to  point  sched¬ 
uled  operation  because  of  the  flexibility  of  that  method. 

We  have  used  the  services  of  the  Slick  Airways  for  the 
past  few  months  and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory. 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  account  of  Butler  Brothers 
of  my  own  free  will. 

(Signed)  G  M  Cody 
General  Traffic  Manager 
Butler  Brothers 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  date 
Chicago  7th  day  of  August,  1946 
(Signed)  Illegible 
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(Emblem)  TEXAS  FROG  INDUSTRIES 
Robert  B.  Van  Meter,  Manager 


BREEDING  FARM 
LOS  FRESNOS,  TEXAS 

Post  Office  Box  912 
Main  Office  *  155  S.  Travers  St. 
San  Benito,  Texas 


July  30, 1946 

To  Whom  it  may  concern: 

I  am  writing  this  from  the  standpoint  of  a  shipper,  of 
highly  perishable  products.  This  section  of  Texas  (Rio 
Grande  Valley)  is  in  great  need  of  fast  air  transportation. 

The  advantages  of  fast  air  transportation  in  my  case 
are: 

1.  A  saving  on  ice,  and  less  handling. 

2.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  shrinkage  in  frog  legs, 
due  to  slow  transportation  which  is  a  considerable 
loss  to  us. 

3.  It  will  put  us  in  contact  with  the  buying  public, 
in  a  few  hours,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  the 
present  our  products  are  in  transit  several  days, 
therefore  arriving  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

4.  The  buying  public  is  demanding  fresh  products,  more 
so  than  they  have  in  the  past,  and  this  demand  will 
increase. 

5.  We  have  been  unable  to  serve  distant  markets,  due 
to  slow  transportation. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  air  freight  service,  will  be  brought 
to  us  in  this  section. 
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This  statement  is  made,  in  the  behalf  of  my  own  in¬ 
terest  as  a  shipper. 

Yours  Very  Truly 

(Signed)  R.  B.  Van  Meter 
R.  B.  Van  Meter 

(Signed)  B.  L.  Reed 

Notary  Public  Cameron  County. 
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CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  &  TREE  FRUIT  ASSOCIATION 

A  Non-Profit  Service  Cooperative  Incorporated 

April  18,  1936 

“The  California  Fresh  Grape  and  Deciduous 
Tree  Fruit  Industry" 

Representing  Members  Who  Own  and  Operate  100,000 
Acres  of  Grapes  and  Tree  Fruits,  and  200  Fruit 
Packing  Houses 

414  Pacific  Southwest  Building 
Fresno  1,  California 

Telephone  :  4-3501 
W.  J.  Cecil 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

August  2,  1946 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern  : 

This  communication  relates  to  certain  pending  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  Government  concerning  the 
method  and  manner  of  certification  of  contract  air  cargo 
companies  and  corporations,  with  particular  reference  to 
limitations,  or  the  absence  thereof,,  on  the  points  at  which 
cargo  may  be  loaded  and  the  route  of  flight. 
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We  have  become  aware  of  these  negotiations  through 
our  very  keen  interest  in  the  possibilities  and  advantages 
of  air  transport  of  California  fresh  fruits.  This  note  is 
written  on  behalf  of  200  grower-shippers  of  fresh  decidu¬ 
ous  tree  fruits  and  grapes,  located  over  a  600-mile  stretch 
of  California’s  inland  valleys,  operators  whose  combined 
annual  interstate  shipments  by  rail  in  1945  were  25,000 
carloads  of  fruit  (approximately  375,000  tons),  well  over 
two-thirds  of  which  traveled  2,000  miles  or  more  in  being 
marketed.  We  have  a  marketing  season  of  eight  months 
each  year. 

Upon  the  basis  of  extensive  experimentation,  together 
with  a  very  substantial  number  of  commercial  flights  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  12  to  15  months,  it  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  air  transport  is  and  will  hereafter  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  fresh  fruit  business. 
Equally,  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that,  the  perish¬ 
able  fruit  business  does  not  and  will  not  lend  itself  to  a 
strictly  scheduled  point-to-point  mode  of  operation  of  the 
cargo  planes. 

Accordingly,  we  do  publicly  by  means  of  this  communica¬ 
tion  urge  upon  the  appropriate  Federal  officials  the  “area 
basis”  of  certification  of  contract  carriers  of  air  cargo,  to 
the  end  that  those  carriers  may  load  cargo  at  any  point 
having  adequate  port  facilities,  and  in  order  that  the  cargo 
may  be  transported  by  the  most  direct  route,  conditioned 
only  by  weather  conditions. 

This  statement  is  made  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord, 
and  is  true  to  my  own  knowledge  and  belief. 

{Handwritten  notation) 

Witness 

(Signed)  T.  E.  Bassett 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Cecil 

(W.  J.  Cecil) 

Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  Before  Me 
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State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss .: 

On  This  3rd  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946,  before 
me,  W.  L.  Brown,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  said  County  and  State,  residing  therein, 
duly  commissioned  and  sworn,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  T.  E.  Bassett,  known  to  me  to  be  the 
person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  within 
Instrument,  as  a  Witness  thereto,  who  being 
by  me  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says :  That  he 
resides  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  and  that  he  was 
present  and  saw  W.  J.  Cecil,  personally 
(Seal)  known  to  him  to  be  the  same  person  whose 
name  is  subscribed  to  the  within  and  annexed 
Instrument,  execute  and  deliver  the  same, 
and  he  acknowledged  to  said  affiant  that  he 
'  executed  the  same;  and  that  said  affiant  sub¬ 
scribed  his  name  thereto  as  a  Witness. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written- 

(Signed)  W.  L.  Brown 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
County  and  State. 


My  Commission  Expires  April  (illegible) 
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DAYTON  -  INDIANAPOLIS  -  CINCINNATI  -  COLUMBUS 


(Emblem) 

AIRBORNE  COMMODITIES  SALES  COMPANY.  . 
603  Monument  Building  -  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

August  9,  1946 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 


This  concern  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  wing-hauled  perishable  commodities  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana. 

Our  service,  we  feel,  will  prove  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  benefits  of  speed  and  scope  of  aircraft  into  every  home 
in  the  area,  by  making  available  produce  and  seafoods  at 
their  peak  time  of  freshness,  nutrition,  and  flavor.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  generation  of  large  tonnage,  our 
operation  should  add  considerable  impetus  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  field  of  air  freight. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  program  depends 
greatly  on  reliable  service  and  a  minimum  spoilage  or 
deterioration  of  perishables  due  to  weather  delays. 

In  our  opinion,  flexible  routing,  as  embodied  in  the  area 
concept  of  scheduled  operation,  is  the  best  solution  to  this 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  sincerely  believed 
strict  route  regulation  could  so  increase  the  risks  in¬ 
cident  to  air-borne  perishables  that  our  activity  would  be 
strangled. 

It  is  strongly  urged,  therefore,  that  Slick  Airways,  Inc. 
as  a  carrier  into  our  markets,  be  granted  their  requests  for 
certification  on  an  area  basis. 

This  is  a  statement  of  our  own  free  will  and  accord. 

(Signed)  H.  K.  Crowl, 

„  by  (Signed)  Eva  Noffkb,  Secretary 

H.  K.  Crowl,  Director 
Airborne  Commodities  Sales  Co. 
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Howard  H.  Withrow,  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  Montgomery  County,  Ohio 
My  commission  expires  Aug.  27,  1946 


Aug.  10/46 

Cotjnty  of  Montgomery 
State  of  Ohio 


Before  me,  Howard  H.  Withrow,  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  came  Eva  Noffke  who  swears 
and  confirms  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  her  best 
knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed)  Howard  H.  Withrow 

(Emblem) 
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c.  c.  (Emblem)  p.  a. 
CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE 
Packaging  Association 


DIRECTORS 
JOHN  S.  ARENA 
STEPHEN  d’aRRIGO 
RALPH  E.  MYERS 
P.  J.  LINDE 
H.  P.  GARIN 
LEO  T.  MC  MAHON 
GLENN  F.  PHILLIPS 
MELVIN  SANGUINETT1 
R.  S.  THOMAS 


OFFICERS 
JOHN  S.  ARENA 
PRESIDENT 
G.  F.  PHILLIPS 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
MELVIN  SAN GUINETTI 
SECRETARY 
R.  S.  THOMAS 
TREASURER 


1217  1.  W.  Hollingsworth  Bldg- 

Los  Angeles  14,  California  - 

Phone  VAndike  9774 


August  3,  1946 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern  : 

Probably  the  greatest  single  factor  stimulating  freight  by 
air  has  been  the  possibilities  apparent  in  the  movement 
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of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  that  means,  and  speed  of 
delivery  attainable  via  air  makes  this  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  a  natural  channel  for  the  flow  of  these  highly 
perishables. 

However,  to  just  such  extent  as  delays  are  experienced,  the 
value  of  air  transportation  is  diminished,  as  the  lessening 
of  speed  in  the  delivery  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  selected  as  to  their  maturity  with  an  eye  on 
that  element,  even  for  a  few  hours,  can  have  have  disas¬ 
trous  results. 

Unforeseen  physical  elements  that  may  be  encountered  in 
flying  over  specific  and  inflexible  routes  from  point  to  point 
make  the  possible  delay  hazard  so  apparent  that  shippers 
of  highly  perishables  hesitate  to  risk  their  products  to 
this  possibility,  and  if  carriers  are  bound  to  transport  their 
cargos  over  set  and  scheduled  routes  from  one  pre-deter- 
mined  point  to  another,  the  progress  in  air  transportation 
of  “perishables”  that  has  been  made  recently  and  is  so 
apparent  for  the  future  will  certainly  be  impeded  to  a 
serious  degree. 

We,  who  are  the  producers  and  shippers  of  some  45,000 
carloads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  yearly  and  who  are 
just  now  starting  the  development  of  new  technique  in 
the  preparation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  has 
for  its  goal  the  delivery  of  these  commodities  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  and  condition  than 
heretofore,  are  extremely  concerned  in  this  question  of  ex¬ 
pedited  transportation  and  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
application  of  Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  for  authorization  to 
engage  in  scheduled  air  transportation  between  certain 
detailed  areas,  they  should  be  granted  the  privileges  re¬ 
quested  in  such  applications,  which  application  we  have 
studied,  particularly  those  privileges  set  forth  in  “Factor” 
2,  Article  5,  Page  3. 
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The  foregoing  has  been  made  freely  and  of  our  own  will 
and  accord. 

California  Cooperative  Packaging  Assn. 
(Signed)  G.  F.  Phillips 
G.  F.  Phillips, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

GFP  :GS 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss.  : 

On  This  3rd  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1946,  before 
me,  Hope  E.  Sx.  Sure,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
for  said  County  and  State,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  G.  F.  Phillips,  known  to  me,  (or 
proved  to  me  on  the  oath  of  ), 

to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  within  Instrument,  and  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

(Seal) 

In  Witness  'Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  Hope  E.  St.  Sure 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
County  and  State. 

My  commission  expires :  2/26/47 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

TRAFFIC  VOLUME 

In  preceding  sections,  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show 
the  tremendous  volume  of  traffic  moving  between  the  areas 
proposed  to  be  served.  Up  to  this  point,  however,  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  portion  of  that  traffic 
which  might  be  accessible  to  movement  by  air;  nor  has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  show  that  the  traffic  which  Slick 
Airways  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry  justifies  the 
magnitude  of  Slick  Airways’  proposed  operation.  These 
points  are  covered  in  the  discussion  which  follows: 

The  conclusion  that  more  than  sufficient  traffic  is  avail¬ 
able  to  justify  the  proposed  operation  has  been  arrived 
at  by  (a)  segregating  the  traffic  which  has  moved  between 
the  proposed  areas,  into  those  categories  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  susceptible  to  air  movement;  (b)  pro¬ 
jecting  the  air  cargo  potential  thus  obtained  to  1947  and 
1950  on  the  basis  of  estimated  increase  in  national  pro¬ 
ductivity;  and  (c)  indicating  the  extremely  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  projected  total  which  would  have  to  be 
carried  to  justify  Slick  Airways’  proposed  operation. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  indicate  that  if,  at 
12.5  cents  a  ton-mile,  airfreight  realizes  but  2%  of  the 
potential  available  to  it  in  1947,  Slick  Airways  may  an¬ 
ticipate  more  than  the  90  million  ton-miles  necessary  to 
support  its  operation  in  that  year.  By  1950,  at  a  9  cent 
rate,  airfreight  need  realize  but  6%%  of  its  potential  for 
Slick  Airways  to  expect  a  volume  greater  than  the  403 
million  ton-miles  necessary  to  support  its  proposed  opera¬ 
tion  in  that  year. 

Estimated  Aib  Freight  Potential  Between 
Proposed  Areas 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  air  freight  enthusiasts  forsee 
the  possibility  of  much  carriage  by  air,  in  the  near  future, 
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of  such  heavy  low-value  commodities  as  coal,  iron,  lumber, 
wheat,  etc.  Rather,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  traffic  most  susceptible  to  air  movement  are  (a) 
merchandise  commodities,  and  (b)  perishable  commodities 
such  as  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  cut  flowers,  and  news 
periodicals. 

Estimated  Merchandise  Traffic  Between  Proposed  Areas: 
In  1932,  the  latest  year  for  which  such  data  are  available, 
approximately  3  billion  ton-miles  of  merchandise  traffic 
(railway  express,  forwarder  and  LCL)  moved  between  the 
areas  proposed  to  be  served.  This  volume  represented 
approximately  15.4%  of  the  total  U.  S.  tonnage  of  inter¬ 
city  traffic,  and  42.4%  of  the  total  ton-miles  of  inter-city 
traffic  moving  on  hauls  of  350  miles  or  more.  (Exhibit  141). 

During  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  remark¬ 
ably  close  correlation  between  the  national  productivity 
(as  measured  by  the  Gross  National  Product  Index)  and 
total  inter-city  traffic ;  in  general  such  traffic  has  increased 
and  decreased  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  changes  in 
the  Gross  National  Product. 
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The  estimated  1947  Gross  National  Product  of  135  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  (at  1940  prices)  is  approximately  2.5  times  the 
Product  in  1932  (in  1940  dollars).  If  this  rate  of  increase 
is  applied  to  the  previously  mentioned  3  billion  ton-miles 
of  merchandise  traffic,  then  the  estimated  total  volume  of 
merchandise  traffic  moving  between  the  proposed  areas  in 
1947  would  be  7.5  billion  ton-miles. 

Estimated  Traffic  in  Perishable  Commodities  Between 
Proposed  Areas:  As  indicated  in  Exhibit  14F,  1,100,105 
tons  of  selected  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  commodities 
moved,  inter-area,  from  principal  producing  states  to  prin¬ 
cipal  consuming  cities  in  the  proposed  areas  in  1932.  Based 
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on  an  average  haul  of  1,500  miles  the  comparable  ton-miles 
figure  was  1.7  billion.  This  total,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
covers  the  movement  of  only  ten  fruit  and  vegetable  com¬ 
modities  in  1932.  If  this  volume  is  projected  to  1947  on 
the  basis  of  increased  national  productivity,  the  resulting 
ton-mile  figure  would  be  approximately  4.12  billion.  Very 
conservatively,  another  25%  might  be  added  to  this  figure 
to  allow  (a)  for  the  many  types  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  perishable  products  not  included  in  the  previous 
calculation;  and  (b)  for  shipments  to  other-than-major 
cities  in  the  proposed  areas. 

Summarizing  the  above  calculations  results  in  an  esti¬ 
mated  12.7  billion  ton-miles  of  merchandise  and  perish¬ 
able  commodities  which  may  be  expected  to  move  between 
the  proposed  areas  in  1947.  By  1950  with  anticipated  in¬ 
creases  in  national  productivity  this  total  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  reach  14.1  billion  ton-miles.  These 
amounts  represent  the  surface-borne  traffic  between  the 
proposed  areas  which  can  be  considered  potentially  avail¬ 
able  for  air  carriage. 

Determinants  of  Air  Freight  Volume 

The  portion  of  the  total  potential  which  may  actually 
move  by  air  and  the  extent  to  which  entirely  new  traffic 
may  be  developed  by  air-freight  depend,  of  course,  on 
comparative  rates  and  on  the  particular  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  an  effective,  reliable  airfreight  service. 

Rates:  It  is  estimated  by  Slick  Airways  that  its  average 
rate  in  1947  will  approximate  12.5  cents  per  ton-mile.  By 
1950,  it  is  expected  that  the  average  rate  will  be  about  9 
cents  per  ton-mile.1 

An  airfreight  rate  of  12.5  cents  a  ton-mile,  it  should 
be  noted,  would  be  comparable  to  a  surface-carrier  rate 

1  See  Section  V  for  discussion  of  the  basis  upon  which  these  estimated 
rates  were  calculated. 
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of  10.6  cents  per  ton-mile,  due  to  the  reduced  mileage  by 
air.  Similarly,  a  9  cent  airfreight  rate  would  be  compar¬ 
able  to  a  7.6  cents  surface  carrier  rate.  At  the  12.5  cent 
rate,  therefore,  airfreight  could  compete  directly,  on  a 
price  basis,  for  a  substantial  volume  of  traffic  which  now 
moves  via  Railway  Express.  At  the  9  cent  rate,  airfreight 
could  compete  directly  for  the  bulk  of  railway  express,  and 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  L.  C.  L.  freight 

In  short,  on  the  basis  of  price  alone,  and  neglecting  en¬ 
tirely  the  other  direct  and  indirect  advantages;  airfreight 
can  be  expected  to  attract  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  total 
potentials  previously  calculated. 
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Advantages  of  Airfreight  Shipment:  The  advantages 
to  shippers  and  consignees  introduced  by  the  speed  and 
flexibility  of  the  airplane  are  numerous  and  have  been  much 
discussed.  Lighter  packaging  requirements,  reduced  spoil¬ 
age,  inventory  savings,  and  fresher  stocks  are  a  few  of  the 
more  important  benefits  which  shippers  have  actually 
realized  from  this  method  of  shipment.  The  increasing 
use  of  air  cargo  by  leading  apparel  stores,  news  magazine 
publishers,  mail  order  houses,  and  growers  of  perishable 
products  emphasizes  a  growing  awareness  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  inherent  in  this  new  transportation  medium.  This 
point  is  illustrated,  also,  by  the  charts  on  pages  167  to  169 
showing  the  increase  in  Slick  Airways7  traffic,  by  month 
and  by  class  of  commodity. 

The  extent  to  which  these  advantages  can  be  realized 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  type  of  product,  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  distribution  problems  surrounding  the  product,  and 
with  the  ability  of  shippers  and  consignees  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  a  new  form  of  transportation.  Although  high- 
value,  high-style,  seasonal,  perishable  and  emergency  goods 
are  generally  considered  to  be  able  to  derive  the  greatest 
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and  most  immediate  benefits  from  air  shipment,  airfreight 
development  is  by  no  means  limited  to  these  categories. 
This  is  evident  from  the  list  of  items,  shown  on  page  252, 
which  have  been  carried  in  quantity  by  Slick  Airways. 

Significantly,  a  number  of  these  items — such  as  bacon, 
cured  hams,  potatoes,  radios — are  of  a  type  not  generally 
considered  susceptible  to  airfreight ;  yet  they  were  shipped 
in  quantity  by  air,  because  either  the  shipper  or  the  con¬ 
signee  was  able  to  see  an  advantage  in  so  doing.  Similarly, 
it  may  be  expected  that  shippers  in  many  other  lines  not 
now  considered  susceptible  to  airfreight,  will  discover 
advantages  to  its  use  and  that  shippers  in  competitive 
lines  will  follow  their  example. 

In  sum,  because  of  the  new  and  revolutionary  nature  of 
this  form  of  transportation,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  all  the  commodities  which  will  be  attracted  to  air¬ 
freight  Based  on  recent  experience,  however,  it  is  believed 
that  the  advantages  of  airfreight  are  not  restricted  to  high- 
value  or  highly  perishable  goods.  Rather,  it  is  believed 
that  virtually  all  merchandise  and  perishable  goods 
shippers  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  of  airfreight 

New  traffic :  Transportation  history  indicates  that  every 
new  advanced  form  of  transportation  develops  as 
much  or  more  new  traffic  as  it  diverts  from  other  sources 
of  transportation.  The  same  is  expected  to  be  true  of 
airfreight. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  traffic  now  carried  by  Slick 
Airways  is  in  the  new  traffic  category.  Slick  Airways  also 
expects  to  develop  volume  traffic  in  certain  types  of  flowers, 
for  example,  which  cannot  be  shipped  by  surface  trans¬ 
portation.  Already,  flower  shippers  are  making  consider¬ 
able  use  of  airfreight,  as  shown  in  the  quotations  on  page 
33.  However,  the  possibilities  of  flower  traffic  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Texas  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  The 
fact  that  per  capita  flower  sales  in  this  country  are  norm¬ 
ally  only  about  one-third  those  of  Europe  is  indicative  of 
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the  extent  to  which  new  traffic  in  flowers  can  be  developed. 

If,  at  12.5  cents  a  ton-mile,  airfreight  should 
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divert  as  little  as  2%  of  the  total  1947  surface  traffic 
(merchandise  and  perishables)  potentially  available  to  it, 
and  if  airfreight  should  develop  new  traffic  equivalent  to 
50%  of  diverted  traffic,  then  total  airfreight  in  that  year, 
between  the  proposed  areas,  w^ould  amount  to  381  million 
ton-miles  (12.7  billion  times  2%,  plus  50%  new  traffic). 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of  comparative  rates, 
airfreight  benefits,  and  new  traffic  possibilities,  such  an 
estimate  seems  quite  conservative. 

By  1950  with  a  9  cent  rate  (this  compares  to  a  7.6  cent 
surface  rate)  airfreight  need  only  realize  6  to  7%  of  the 
available  potential  to  produce  a  traffic  volume  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1.39  billion  ton-miles  (14.3  billion  times  6%%  plus 
new  traffic),  between  the  proposed  areas. 

Slick  Airways'  Shake  of  Total  Inter- Area  Volume 

The  proportion  of  the  inter-area  airfreight  totals,  calcu¬ 
lated  above,  which  Slick  Airways  may  expect  to  carry,  will 
depend  on  a  number  of  considerations  such  as  the  number 
of  carriers  competing  for  this  traffic,  the  aggressiveness 
of  competing  carriers  in  the  development  of  new  business, 
and  the  comparability  of  rates,  schedules,  and  reliability 
of  service.  Since  many  of  these  conditions  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted  at  this  time,  a  close  estimate  of  Slick  Airways’ 
share  of  the  total  inter-area  airfreight  traffic  is  extremely 
difficult 

Certain  considerations  indicate,  however,  that  Slick  Air¬ 
ways  may  expect  to  obtain  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the 
total  inter-area  volume.  First,  Slick  Airways  is  already 
operating  between  the  areas  proposed  to  be  served. 
Through  its  advertising,  direct  sales  efforts,  and  business 
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contacts  with  the  trade,  Slick  Airways  is  well  known  to 
shippers  generally.  Second,  the  aggressiveness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Slick  Airways’  selling  efforts  and  operations 
are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Slick  Airways  has  become 
the  leading  carrier  of  airfreight  in  the  country. 

Based  on  these  considerations  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
Slick  Airways’  share  of  total  inter-area  airfreight  traffic 
would  appear  at  approximately  %  to  y3  of  the  total.  If  a 
figure  of  30%  is  taken,  then  Slick  Airways  would  have 
available  to  it,  114  million  ton-miles  in  1947  and  417  million 
ton-miles  in  1950. 
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ESTIMATED  TOTAL  U.  S.  AIRFREIGHT 

In  order  to  provide  the  proper  perspective  on  the  volume 
of  airfreight  estimated  to  be  available  to  Slick  Airways, 
an  additional  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  over-all  total 
U.  S.  domestic  airfreight  for  the  years  1947  and  1950.  The 
results  of  this  general  estimate  indicate  a  volume  of  1.2 
billion  ton-miles  in  1947  at  a  12.5  cent  rate,  and  a  volume  of 
5.0  billion  ton-iniles  in  1950  at  a  9  cent  rate.  The  traffic  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  available  for  Slick  Airways  represents,  there¬ 
fore,  approximately  8.5%  of  the  U.  S.  total  in  1947  and  in 
1950. 

Method  of  Estimating  Over-all  Volume 

The  estimates  of  total  U.  S.  air  cargo  are  based  on 
revisions  to  an  earlier  air  cargo  estimate  made  over  a 
year  ago  and  published  in  “Air  Transportation  in  the 
Immediate  Post-War  Period” — Curtiss  Wright  Corp.,  1944. 
Although  the  basic  assumptions  and  reasoning  in  the  latter 
estimate  are  believed  to  be  sound,  certain  revisions  seem 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  reflect  a  number  of  new  con¬ 
ditions  not  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  estimate. 
These  conditions  are: 

A.  General  Increase  in  Price  Levels :  The  Curtiss- Wright 
estimate  was  predicated  on  1940  prices.  Since  1940,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  increases  have  taken  place.  The  index 
of  Industrial  Raw  Materials  prices  increased  78.6%  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  June  1,  1946;  The  Domestic  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  price  index  rose  155.3%  in  the  same  period;  while 
the  Spot  Commodity  price  index  and  the  wholesale  price 
index  have  risen  45%  and  44%  respectively,  between  1940 
and  1946.  As  a  result  of  such  increases  the  price  of  air¬ 
freight  has,  in  effect,  declined  considerably  more  than  the 
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actual  amount  of  the  stated  reductions  in  air  tariffs  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  more.  In  technical  terms  this  means 
that  the  entire  demand  curve  shown  in  the  Curtiss-Wright 
estimate  should  be  shifted  to  the  right  to  reflect  the  change 
in  relationship  between  airfreight  prices  and  other  service 
and  commodity  prices. 

In  non-technical  terms  the  rise  in  the  general  price 
level  means  that  the  transportation  charge  at  any  given 
rate  today  represents  a  far  lower  percentage  of  the  value 
of  any  particular  commodity  carried  than  in  1940.  This, 
in  turn,  means  that  a  greater  tonnage  of  commodities  is 
capable  of  bearing  a  premium  rate  for  faster  transporta¬ 
tion. 

B.  Inclusion  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Other  Perish¬ 
able  Commodities  in  the  Air  Cargo  Estimate:  The  ton- 
miles  shown  in  the  earlier  Curtiss-Wright  estimate  repre¬ 
sent  almost  entirely  manufactured  goods.  For,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1940  relationship  between  the  cost  of  shipping 
by  air  and  the  prices  being  received  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  it  was  felt  that  all  the  rates  shown  in  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  demand  schedule  were  above  the  critical  point 
for  volume  shipment  of  perishable  commodities. 
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Since  that  time,  however  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  have 
increased  drastically;  airfreight  rates,  on  the  other  hand 
have  decreased  steadily  with  the  widespread  use  of  all- 
cargo  planes  and  with  greater  efficiency  of  operations. 
As  a  result  of  the  changed  cost-price  relationship  between 
airfreight  and  prices  of  perishable  commodities,  prospec¬ 
tive  airfreight  rates  are  below  the  critical  point  for  the 
shipment  of  many  types  of  perishable  commodities.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Curtiss-Wright  demand  curves  should  be 
shifted  still  further  to  the  right  to  allow  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  class  of  traffic. 
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C .  Increase  in  Surface  Transportation  Rates:  Since 
the  time  of  the  earlier  estimate  a  general  increase  has 
taken  place  in  freight  rates.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  still  further  narrowing  the  differentials  between  surface 
rates  and  the  declining  airfreight  rates  and  would,  of 
course,  result  in  a  still  greater  potential  volume  for  air¬ 
freight  and  a  further  shifting  to  the  right  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  demand  curve. 

The  net  effect  of  the  revisions  in  estimated  airfreight 
made  necessary  by  these  changed  conditions  is  an  estimate 
of  1.2  billion  ton-miles  of  U.  S.  domestic  air  cargo  in  1947 
at  a  12.5  cent  rate  and  5.0  billion  ton-miles  in  1950  and  a 
9  cent  rate. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

HISTORY 

Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  is  the  result  of  plans  for  commercial 
carriage  of  airfreight  made  by  Earl  F.  Slick  and  Samuel 
C.  Dunlap  in  1945  when  both  were  officers  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  Upon  their  discharge  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  they  immediately  started  to  put  their  plans  into 
effect.  Executives  and  technicians  were  assembled  and,  on 
January  4th,  1946,  the  enterprise  was  incorporated  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $2,700,000.00  of  which  $1,155,000.00 
was  immediately  paid  in  by  the  company  organizers.  Sub¬ 
sequently  10  C-46  airplanes  were  purchased  and  the  au¬ 
thorized  capital  figure  has  since  been  amended  to 
$5,000,000.00. 

In  January,  the  newly  organized  company  had  33  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  decision  had  been  made  to  use  as  head¬ 
quarters  the  stripped  and  deserted  Alamo  Army  Base  at 
the  north  end  of  San  Antonio’s  municipal  airport. 
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By  the  early  part  of  March,  in  only  two  months,  the 
base  had  been  transformed  through  the  activities  of  the 
new  airline.  Complete  maintenance  facilities  had  been  set 
up,  supplies  were  flowing  in  (including  a  four  year  stock 
of  spare  parts  for  the  C-46’s)  and  the  142  employees  were 
ready  to  start  commercial  airfreight  operations  with  three 
planes  ready  for  service.  These  planes  had  been  modified 
to  meet  commercial  requirements  by  Slick  Airways’  own 
personnel,  and,  in  addition,  the  C-46  had  been  licensed 
under  the  Civil  Air  Regulations.  Slick  Airways  is  the 
holder  of  the  license  for  the  C-46E,  the  granting  of  which 
was  the  culmination  of  a  considerable  engineering  and 
testing  program.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  only  the  second 
time  a  modern  airplane  has  been  licensed  by  an  air  trans¬ 
port  operator. 

By  the  end  of  June,  over  400  employees  were  function¬ 
ing  so  effectively  that  almost  two  million  pounds  of  freight 
had  been  carried  to  give  a  total  flow  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  ton-miles,  making  Slick  Airways  the  leading 
carrier  of  airfreight  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

From  the  first  the  purpose  of  Slick  Airways  has  been 
to  set  up  a  large  scale  operation  that  would  provide  the 
long  haul  shipper  with  a  new  type  airfreight  based  on 
economical  rates,  dependability,  and  maximum  service. 
The  organization  set  this  as  a  goal  and  turned  all  its 
energies  to  the  one  objective. 

The  success  that  has  been  experienced  indicates  the 
efficiency  of  this  organization  as  an  airfreight  carrier;  it 
also  justifies  and  strengthens  their  confidence  in  the  de¬ 
mand  existing  for  the  scheduled  airfreight  service  that 
Slick  Airways  is  prepared  to  offer. 

14657  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Page  SA  175 

No.  2243  Exhibit  SA  21 

SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 
CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

Fibst.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Slick  Airways, 
Inc. 
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Second.  Its  principal  office  in  the  State  of  Delaware  is 
located  at  No.  100  West  Tenth  Street,  in  the  City  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  County  of  New  Castle.  The  name  and  address 
of  its  resident  agent  is  The  Corporation  Trust  Company, 
No.  100  West  Tenth  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Third.  The  nature  of  the  business,  or  objects  or  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  transacted,  promoted  or  carried  on  are: 

To  construct,  build  and  manufacture  airplanes,  includ¬ 
ing  all  classes  of  flying  machines.  To  buy,  sell  or  other¬ 
wise  deal  in  all  types  of  aircraft  and  flying  machines,  and 
to  operate,  or  have  operated,  any  such  aircraft  or  ma¬ 
chines,  as  a  private  or  contract  carrier,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  passengers  and  freight,  or  either,  including 
United  States  mail,  from  and  to  any  point  in  this  State, 
and  subject  to  the  laws  thereof,  to  and  from  any  point  in 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  to  and  from  any  point 
in  any  of  the  Territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  foreign  country,  with  the  right  to  acquire, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  to  maintain  all  necessary 
starting  and  landing  grounds  and  fields. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Slick  Exhibit  SA-25 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANTICIPATED  FINANCING 

Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  increased  its  authorized  capitaliza¬ 
tion  from  270,000  shares  to  500,000  shares,  each  share 
having  a  par  value  of  $10.00,  by  charter  amendment  dated 
July  3,  1946,  and  now  has  an  aggregate  authorization  of 
$5,000,000.  As  of  June  30,  1946,  115,500  shares  had  been 
sold  and  issued,  and  since  that  date  50,313  additional 
shares  have  been  sold  at  par  for  cash,  making  the  present 
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paid-in  capital  $1,658,130.  All  of  the  capital  has  been 
obtained  from  individuals  of  substantial  financial  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  balance  of  the  authorized  stock,  or  334,187  shares, 
will  be  registered  with  the  Federal  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  in  accordance  with  current  procedure. 
Approximately  60,000  shares  is  to  be  set  aside  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  corporation  inasmuch  as  all  employees  are 
to  be  given  a  three-year  option  to  purchase  stock  at  par 
value. 

It  is  our  intention  to  finance  the  immediate  additional 
requirements  of  the  business  with  private  capital.  Con¬ 
sideration  is  now  being  given  to  inviting  a  limited  number 
of  carefully  selected  individuals  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
corporation.  These  individuals  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  and  their  interest  in  transportation 
of  freight  by  air,  as  well  as  their  financial  resources,  in 
order  that  the  corporation  may  benefit  to  the  utmost  from 
new  talent  and  capital. 

When  operation  expand  to  the  point  where  substantial 
additional  capital  is  required,  Slick  Airways,  Inc.,  will 
again  increase  its  authorized  capitalization  and  will  nego¬ 
tiate  with  investment  bankers  for  public  financing.  Such 
financing  may  take  the  form  of  common  stock,  convertible 
preferred  stock,  or  both.  It  is  also  contemplated  that  a 
portion  of  extensixe  additions  to  capital  will  be  borrowed 
from  banks,  and,  from  conversations  we  have  had  with 
our  bankers,  it  is  indicated  that  we  could  borrow  up  to 
70  to  80%  of  the  value  of  flying  equipment  It  is  apparent 
that  the  corporation  should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  capital  to  finance  the  expansion  program 
outlined  in  this  text  from  a  combination  of  the  following 
sources:  additional  capital  from  present  investors,  sale 
of  stock  to  selected  individuals,  sale  of  stock  or  other 
securities  to  the  public,  and  borrowings  from  banks. 
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RAT.AWCR  fiHBRT 

SLICK  AIRWAYS,  IRC* 
Juno  30,  1946 


ASSETS 

CURftfllX  ASSESS 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable x 
Contracts  receivable 
Sundry  claims,  deposits,  and 
receivables 
Inventories  -  at  cost* 

Materials  and  supplies 
Motor  fuels  and  lubricating 
oils 

TOTAL  CURRENT  ASSETS 
PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT  -  at  cost 
Flight  equipment 
Other  property  and  equipment 

Less  depreciation 

Aircraft  conversion  In  progress 
CHARGES 


D&pgRRED 

Prepayi 


4  96,158.93 

22.478.79 
4  106,764.27 

_ iaasai 

$  509,122.81 

» ms 

.24,593.16 
$  603,022.29 
_ 37. 594.51 


repayments  -  Insurance,  dues, 
etc. 

cif  im  sires  mam 


$  160,612.67 

118,637.72 

1Q7.262* 

4  3867512. 


640,616.80 

37,951.77 

_ ijlifeato 

41,070,927.09 


gyffifiPI  LIAS 

Trade 


gAPIXAl  SIPCS,  AMP  JgTIPH 


accounts  payable 
Salaries  and  wages 
Pay  roll  taxes 
Federal  transportation  taxes 

TOTAL  CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL 

Capital  stock  -  see  notes 

Capital  stock,  par  value  410.00 
per  shares 

Authorized  270,000  shares 
Issued,  and  outstanding 
115,500  shares 

Less  deficit  to  June  30,  1946  - 
as  shown  by  profit  and  loss 
statement 


175, 

43, 

24, 


4  24J 


150.47 

582.71 

452.70 

m, 


41,155.000.00 


323.948.71 


41, 


£31* 

076, 


£51 


927. 


Note  -  The  authorized  capital  was  Increased 
from  42,700,000.00  to  45,000,000.00  by  charter 
amendment  dated  July  3,  1946.  Subsequent  to  the 
balance  sheet  date,  50,313  shares  of ‘stock  were 
sold  at  par  value  for  a  cash  consideration  of 
4503,130.00.  Of  the  newly  Issued  stock,  313  shares 
were  Issued  to  such  employees  as  were  vlth  the 
Company  on  June  1,  1946. 
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mru  atc>  Ziggs  siai 


SLICK  AIRWAYS,  EC. 

From  January  4,  1946,  to  June  30,  1946 


gpiXfflg  BEHSK 

Revenue  from  transportation 

(fro*  May  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1946) 


$206,336.^7 


OPERATING  EfPKKSKS  -  as  shown  by  schedules 
Aircraft  operating  expenses: 

Flying  operations 
Flight  equipment  *aintenance  - 
direct 

Depreciation  -  flight 
equip*  mt 


$187,241.36 

45,613.86 

12,575.61 

$245,430.83 


Other  operating  expenses: 

Ground  operations 
Ground  equipment  maintenance^  -■ 
direct 

Xquipnent  maintenance  - 
indirect 

Traffic  and  sales 
Advertising  and  publicity 
General  and  administrative 
Depreciation  -  ground 
equipment 


MZT  OPERATING  LOSS 

Other  income  -  net 

Organisation  and  development  costs  - 
as  shown  by  schedule - 


;  22,984.60 
8,901.91 

14,701.22 

47,200.01 

17,751.18 

36,657.75 

1.578.64 

>149,775.31  395,206.14 

$188,869.67 

1,124.86 


$187,744.81 

136.203.90 


DEFICIT  TO  JOSE  30,  1946 


$323,948.71 
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STATEMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC* 

From  January  4,  1946,  to  June  30,  1946 


Flying  operations: 

Captains  and  senior  pilots 

First  officers  and  co-pilots 

Other  flight  officers  and  mechanics 

Flight  crew  supplies  and  expenses 

Aircraft  engine  fuels 

Aircraft  engine  fuel  taxes 

Aircraft  engine  oils 

Aircraft  engine  oil  taxes 

Damage  to  flight  equipment  -  Insurance 

Other  insurance  -  flight  equipment 

Employees'  compensation  and  other  Insurance 

Other  flying  operations  expenses 

TOTAL  FLYING  OPERATIONS 

Flight  equipment  maintenance  -  directs 
Aircraft  repairs  -  direct  labor 
Aircraft  repairs  -  materials  and  outside  repairs 
Aircraft  engine  repairs  -  direct  labor 
Aircraft  engine  repairs  -  materials  and  outside 
repairs 

Aircraft  instrument  repairs  -  direct  labor 
Aircraft  instrument  repairs  -  materials  *nd 
outside  repairs 

Aircraft  propeller  repairs  -  materials  and 
outside  repairs 

Aircraft  radio  equipment  repairs  -  direct  labor 
Aircraft  radio  equipment  repairs  -  material  and 
outside  repairs 

Miscellaneous  flight  equipment  repairs  - 
direct  labor 

Miscellaneous  flight  equipment  repairs  - 
materials  and  outside  repairs 
Line  maintenance 
100  hour  inspection 
200  hour  inspection 
Experimental  expense 

TOTAL  FLIGHT  EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE  -  DIRECT 

Depreciation  -  flight  equipment* 

Depreciation  -  aircraft 

-  aircraft  engines 

-  aircraft  propellers 

-  aircraft  radio  equipment 

-  miscellaneous  flight  equipment 

-  spare  parts  and  assemblies 

TOTAL  DEPRECIATION  -  FLIGHT  EQUIPMENT 
TOTAL  AIRCRAFT  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


$  9,200.46 

38,266.76 
17,079-97 
27,116-30 
71,795.38 
7,162.59 
5,526-76 
IIO-83 
2,045.88 
641-04 
833.67 
u7i4frl,72 
$187, 241-36 


$  368.63 

16,403-68 
3,123-15 

718.56 

746.13 

978.55 

18-96 

1,222.76 

3,121.32 

662.98 

751.50 

7,925-32 

4,039.79 

5,229-77 

to m 


$  8,684-69 
2, 817.42 
356.46 
341.49 
10.72 

3L12j?5l%L 

$245,430.83 
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STMHgflLQf,  QXBSfi  9PEBAXIFQ 


SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

From  January  4,  1946,  to  June  30,  1946 


Ground  operations: 

Superintendence 
Engineers  and  assistants 
Station  managers 
Meteorologists  and  dispatchers 
Service  employees 
Other  employees 
Office  supplies  and  expenses 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Buildings,  contents,  and 
liability  insurance 
Other  expenses 

TOTAL  GROUND  OPERATIONS 

Ground  equipment  maintenance  -  direct: 

Station  connaunication  equipment  repairs 
Hangar,  shop,  and  ramp 
equipment  repairs 
Motorized  vehicles  and 
equipment  repairs 
Buildings  and  other 
improvement  repairs 
Other  ground  equipment 
repairs 

TOTAL  GROUND  EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE  -  DIRECT 


$  1,235.80 
250.89 
1,028.94 
2,103.52 
2,375.05 

I,’l7ll82 

4,976.37 

5,400.61 

_2aQ&*66 

$22,984.60 

se=srsaaa 


$  23.44 

4,958.91 

485*81 

2,808.34 

625*41 
$  8,901.91 


Equipment  maintenance  -  indirect: 
Superintendence 
Engineers  and  assistants 
Stock  and  stores  employees 
Other  employees 
Unallocated  shop  labor 
Shop  supplies  and  expenses 
Other  expenses 

TOTAL  EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE 


INDIRECT 


$  2,353*10 
772.18 
1,095.53 
1,135.95 
891.30 
4,879.90 
3,573*26 

$14,701.22 


Traffic  and  sales: 

Superintendence 

Sales  managers,  agents,  and  solicitors 
Other  employees 

Travel  and  incidental  expenses 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Cargo  liability  insurance 
Other  expenses 


$  5,713.70 
12,099.75 
6,462.57 
5,981.08 
10,257.39 
2,329.hO 
4,356.12 

$47,200.01 


TOTAL  TRAFFIC  AND  SALES 
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SIAXBMENX  0F  ..QTfiSfl.  .QEERAIIflQ,  fflESHggg  #2 


Advertising  and  publicity: 

Superintendence 
Newspaper  advertising 
National  magazine  advertising 
Radio,  motion  picture ,  and 
photographic  expenses 
Other  expenses 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLICITY 

General  and  administrative: 

General  officers  and  executives 
General  office  employees 
Travel  and  Incidental  expenses 
Office  supplies  and  expenses 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Rents  of  buildings  and  offices 
Legal  salaries,  fees,  and  expenses 
Pensions  and  welfare 
Memberships  and  publications 
Buildings,  contents,  and 
liability  Insurance 
Employees  compensation  and 
other  Insurance 
Other  general  Insurance 
Corporate  and  fiscal  expenses 
General  taxes 
Other  expenses 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

Depreciation  -  ground  equipment: 

Cargo  service  equipment 
Station  communication  equipment 
Hangar,  shop,  and  ramp  equipment 
Motorized  vehicles  and  equipment 
Furniture,  fixtures,  and  office  equipment 
Engineering  equipment 
Storage  and  distribution  equipment 
Miscellaneous  ground  equipment 
Buildings  and  Improvements 
on  land  not  owned 
Improvements  to  leased  property 

TOTAL  DEPRECIATION  -  GROUND  EQUIPMENT 


$  1,300.00 

%,885.r- 


:II 


9,526.3 

965.12 

$17,751.18 


$  2,700.00 
13,663.76 
2,445.34 
3,625.25 
895.68 
180.00 
2,041.19 
!, 351.89 
1,9S8.77 

45.82 

160.80 

34.02 

69.82 
7,196.47 

258.94 

$36 ,657.75 


$  302.77 

1.58 
771.04 
199.17 
123.61 

*3 

.31 

104.34 

71.05 

$  1,578.64 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 
SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

June  30,  1946 


Operating  expenses: 

Flying  operations 
Flight  equipment  maintenance  - 
direct 

Depreciation  -  flight  equipment 
Ground  operations 
Ground  equipment  maintenance  - 
direct 

Equipment  maintenance  - 
indirect 

Traffic  and  sales 
Advertising  and  publicity 
General  and  administrative 
Depreciation  -  ground  equipment 

Other  deductions  from 
gross  income  -  net 


Less  transportation  revenue 
from  date  of  incorporation'  to 
May  1,  1946 


$  72,141.94 

5,932.41 

1:18:11 

3,883.99 

4,070.94 

33,584.47 

5,033.65 

41,693.66 

807.72 

$182,044.17 

105.97 

$182,150.14 


45,946.24 

$136,203.90 


Note  -  During  the  early  months  of  operation  all 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  organising  and  developing 
of  the  business*  Considerable  flying  was  done  for  publicity 
purposes  and  to  introduce  shippers  to  the  advantages  of 
shipping  by  air.  The  early  operating  costs  incurred  prior 
to  April  30,  1946,  were  charged  to  organization  and  develop- 
aient  costs,  revenue  from  operations  was  credited  thereto. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

PRESENT  PERSONNEL  POLICIES 

Slick  Airways  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  competent 
personnel,  but  probably  even  more  important  to  ultimate 
success  is  the  enthusiastic  cooperative  spirit  shown  by  all 
employees.  This  feeling  is  largely  the  result  of  pioneering 
in  a  new  field  of  enormous  promise.  Every  effort  is  made 
by  the  company  to  maintain  this  invaluable  support.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  Slick  Airways’  policies  which  contribute  to  the 
excellent  relations  between  company  and  employees  are 
listed  below: 

1.  Slick  Airways  operates  in  accordance  with  all  federal 
and  state  labor  laws. 

2.  Salary  and  wage  levels  compare  favorably  with 
other  air  transportation  operators. 

3.  All  the  energies  of  the  company  are  devoted  to  a 
single  objective  as  an  airfreight  carrier  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  concentrate  their  efforts  accordingly. 

4.  To  provide  for  profit-sharing  by  employees,  Slick 
Airways  has  announced  and  is  now  arranging  the 
details  of  a  stock  purchase  plan  which  will  enable 
all  employees  who  have  been  with  the  Company  three 
months  on  June  1st,  to  obtain  stock  at  the  present 
$10  per  share  par  value.  The  plan,  as  now  outlined, 
would  lay  aside  $600,000  worth  of  stock  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  employees  in  the  form  of  three  year 
options.  These  options  will  range  from  $500  to 
$12,500  depending  on  the  responsibility  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  position.  In  addition,  every  employee  will 
be  given  one  share  of  stock. 

5.  Good  working  conditions: 

a.  Medical  care  is  available  through  two  company 
doctors. 
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b.  A  company  cafe  has  been  opened. 

c.  A  company  paper  is  issued  twice  monthly  which 
carries  complete  news  on  company  progress  and 
policy  as  well  as  department  news. 

6.  A  group  hospitalization,  life,  accident  and  health 
insurance  program  has  been  adopted  in  which  one- 
third  of  the  premium  is  paid  by  Slick  Airways. 

7.  Job  evaluation:  With  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Slick  Airways  has  completed 
a  thorough  job  evaluation  program  which  insures 

fair  and  uniform  treatment  of  employees. 
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8.  Employee  upgrading  and  rating:  Quarterly  rating 
sheets  are  used  to  keep  constantly  informed  on  the 
progress  of  all  employees.  This  provides  a  basis  for 
merit  increases  and  for  promotion  to  higher  grade. 

9.  On  job  training  for  veterans:  Slick  Airways  has 
been  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
initiate  a  program  for  training  veterans  in  higher 
skilled  jobs. 

10.  A  comprehensive  safety  program  has  been  initiated 
after  obtaining  the  recommendations  of  a  Safety 
Engineer. 

The  personnel  quota  set  by  Slick  Airways  at  the  present 
time  represents  a  more  complete  organization  than  would 
normally  be  required  for  a  ten-plane  operation.  This  con¬ 
dition  will  expedite  a  shift  to  expanded  operations. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

PRESENT  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 

Record :  In  four  months  Slick  Airways  has  built  up  an 
operational  record  which  proves  its  ability  to  furnish  de- 
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pendable  service  on  a  large  scale.  Total  plane-miles  flown, 
total  flight  time,  flight  time  for  each  plane,  the  number  of 
planes  in  use,  and  the  daily  utilization  of  each  plane,  all 
indicate  steady,  rapid  progress  in  operational  experience. 
The  exhibits  on  pages  228  and  229  present  this  record 
graphically. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  has  been  a  major 
policy  of  Slick  Airways  to  develop  dependability  and  re¬ 
liability  in  their  handling  of  airfreight.  The  effort  which 
has  been  applied  toward  this  objective  is  justified  by  the 
excellent  record  achieved.  As  an  example,  in  four  months 
operation,  over  700,000  plane-miles  have  been  flown  with 
only  one  flight  cancellation  due  to  mechanical  failure. 
This  flight  was  cancelled  before  takeoff  and  was  due  to 
carburetor  malfunctioning.  Slick  Airways  has  as  yet  had 
neither  an  accident  nor  a  major  mechanical  failure.  A 
detailed  study  of  delays  experienced  during  May — the 
month  in  which  the  cancellation  occurred — shows  eight 
delays  resulting  from  mechanical  sources.  The  total  time 
lost  through  these  difficulties  amounted  to  12  hours.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May,  over  260,000  plane-miles  were  flown. 

Evidence  of  reliability  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
during  four  months  of  operation,  while  1,885,000  pounds 
of  freight  were  carried,  only  one  claim  for  loss  or  damage 
has  been  presented. 

Flying  Procedures :  From  the  first,  Slick  Airways  has 
operated  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  flying  pro¬ 
cedures  and  requirements  of  the  CAB.  Before  operations 
were  undertaken  by  Slick  Airways,  extensive  survey  flights 
were  made  covering  a  large  number  of  the  airports  used 
in  the  past  four  months.  These  flights  have  been  continued 
as  necessary  to  insure  familiarization  with  airport  facili¬ 
ties. 

An  operations  manual  has  been  prepared  “to  familiarize 
all  flight  crews  with  the  equipment,  procedures,  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  Company,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  means  for 
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standardizing  all  flight  personnel”.  The  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manual  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  which  are  listed  below: 

I  Flight  Crew  Information 

II  General  Description — C-46E 

III  Flight  Operating  Procedures 

IV  Operation  of  Equipment 

V  Emergency  Operating  Procedures 

VI  Flight  Crew  Responsibility  and  Duties 

VII  Flight  and  Weather  Minimnms 

VIII  Power  and  Flight  Plan  Data 

IX  Flight  Crew  Qualifications 

X  Company  Flight  Crew  Policies 
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Included  in  the  manual  are  general  procedures  regard¬ 
ing  weather  conditions  and  complete  data  on  weather 
minimnms  for  all  airports  which  may  be  used. 

Equipment  Used :  Slick  Airways  purchased  surplus 
Army  C-46  cargo  planes  for  use  until  more  advanced 
cargo  planes  become  available.  The  C-46,  manufactured 
by  the  Curtiss- Wright  Corporation,  was  thoroughly  proven 
as  an  outstanding  freight  carrier  during  the  war  in  more 
than  one  million  hours  of  flying  by  the  Army  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command.  The  ten  planes  purchased  by  Slick  Air¬ 
ways  are  the  most  advanced  model  C-46  produced  and  in¬ 
corporate  the  newest  design  and  detail  improvements.  On 
page  227  pictures  of  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
these  planes  are  shown.  The  excellent  condition  of  these 
planes  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase  the  total  flight  time  for  the  fleet  averaged  51  y2  hours 
per  plane. 

As  is  shown  in  Section  III  the  C-46E  is  a  large  modem 
plane  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  at  low  cost.  The 
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planes  purchased  were  modified  for  commercial  operation 
and  licensed  as  a  cargo  carrying  plane  under  Part  03  of 
the  Civil  Air  Regulations  by  Slick  Airways  who  is  the 
sole  holder  of  the  type  certificate  for  this  type  airplane. 

Routing :  In  equipment  routing,  the  most  direct  route 
possible  is  flown,  weather  conditions  permitting.  It  is  a 
matter  of  practice  to  file  a  flight  plan  for  each  trip  al¬ 
though  direct  point-to-point  flying  may  be  done  where 
contact  flight  is  entirely  without  danger  and  terrain  offers 
no  difficulties.  Circuitous  airway  routing  has  been  used 
on  numerous  occasions  to  detour  around  bad  weather 
when  certain  airports  have  been  closed.  The  resulting 
flexibility  is  important  in  attaining  the  dependability  re¬ 
quired  by  shippers;  it  has  been  particularly  effective  in 
handling  perishables  where  delay  may  mean  loss  of  entire 
shipments. 

Dispatching :  At  present,  dispatching  is  one  from  San 
Antonio  through  the  use  of  teletype  connections  with  each 
station.  As  each  flight  is  dispatched  full  information  on 
destination,  routing,  load  carried,  and  the  consignee,  is 
sent  to  all  stations. 

Meteorology:  Slick  Airways  has  been  issued  license 
number  6  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  license  grants  permission  to  have 
Service  “A”  with  circuit  8008  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Weather  Machine  and.  Service  “C”  with 
circuit  32  of  the  Western  Union  Weather  Circuit.  Service 
“A”  gives  a  general  coverage  of  daily  sequence  reports  in¬ 
cluding  Texas  to  California  and  to  Oklahoma  City,  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  adjacent  areas.  Service  “C”  gives  complete 
coverage  on  all  weather  map  data  throughout  the  U.  S. 
including  winds  aloft,  radiosondes,  ships  at  sea  and  other 
miscellaneous  data. 

Airports  and  Servicing :  In  the  process  of  survey  flights 
and  actual  operations,  Slick  Airways’  planes  have  entered 
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almost  100  airports.  Most  of  these  airports  are  in  regular 
use  and  are  listed  on  page  230  to  show  that  Slick  Airways 
has  not  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  airports  in  offering 
service. 
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Slick  Airways  has  also  investigated  the  possibilities  for 
making  arrangements  at  several  of  these  points  for  main¬ 
tenance  servicing  of  the  airplane  if  work  is  needed,  and 
has  found  that  such  arrangements  are  feasible. 

Pilot  Requirements  and  Training:  It  has  been  possible 
for  Slick  Airways  management,  through  its  familiarity 
with  many  Air  Transport  Command  and  airline  pilots, 
carefully  to  choose  unusually  competent  pilots.  Employ¬ 
ment  requirements,  training  and  progress  checks  insure 
that  these  standards  will  be  maintained.  Present  pilots 
have  an  average  of  more  than  300  hours  flying  time  and 
their  qualifications  are  shown  in  the  recapitulation  on  page 
231. 

Slick  Airways  has  established  the  following  require¬ 
ments  for  flight  personnel: 

Captains : 

Age — Shall  not  have  reached  their  35th  birthday. 

Aeronautical  Experience — Must  possess  a  valid  Air 
Transport  Rating,  a  restricted  radio  telephone  permit 
issued  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
have  not  less  than  2,500  hours  total  flight  time,  1,250 
hours  of  which  has  been  flown  in  multi-engined  aircraft, 
rated  at  not  less  than  1,200  horsepower. 

First  Officers: 

Age — Shall  not  have  reached  their  30th  birthday. 

Aeronautical  Experience — Must  possess  a  valid  Air 
Transport  Rating,  and  a  restricted  radio  telephone  per- 
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mit  issued  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  have  not  less  than  2,000  hours  total  flight  time,  1,000 
hours  of  which  have  been  flown  in  multi-engine  aircraft, 
rated  at  not  less  than  1,200  horsepower. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  employment, 
pilots  are  not  assigned  flight  duties  unless  they  are  fully 
qualified  from  the  standpoint  of  company  requirements  on 
recent  flying  time,  physical  condition,  up-to-date  licenses, 
and  familiarization  with  the  routes  in  question.  The  detail 
supervision  of  all  flight  assignments  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Division  Chief  Pilots. 

Seniority  for  pilots  is  determined  as  of  the  date  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Each  pilot  receives  regular  check  flights  from 
the  Chief  Pilots,  who  also  keep  close  check  of  the  individual 
records.  Each  co-pilot  is  given  a  progress  check  by  the 
Captains  every  30  days,  and  90  day  checks  are  given  all 
pilots.  In  the  upgrading  from  co-pilot  to  Captain,  senior¬ 
ity  is  the  determining  factor  in  obtaining  consideration; 
however,  the  co-pilot  is  advanced  only  if  his  progress 
sheets  and  other  records  are  satisfactory  and  if  he  meets 
requirements  in  his  check  out  flights. 
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Slick  Airways  has  set  up  a  complete  pilot  ground  train¬ 
ing  program  which  is  outlined  on  page  232.  It  is  planned 
that  about  ten  men  will  be  going  through  the  program 
every  two  weeks  to  supply  the  .pilots  necessary  to  the 
expanding  operation.  This  program  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  experienced  supervisor.  Link  trainer  time  is 
an  important  part  of  the  training  program  and  all  pilots 
must  put  in  at  least  two  hours  link  trainer  “flying”  each 
month. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  FLIGHT  PERSONNEL 
QUALIFICATIONS 
(As  of  30  June  1946) 


Classification  of  Flight  Personnel: 

Division  Superintendents  .  3 

Check  Pilots  .  4 

Captains  .  26 

First  Officers  .  35 

First  Officers  in  Training .  5 

73 

Captains  : — Averages 

(Div.  Supts.,  Ck.  Pilots,  &  Capts.) 

Age  .  29.12 

Total  Time  .  3448:18 

Army  Time  .  2309:48 

Civil  Time .  1138:35 

C-47  Time  .  532:16 

C-46  Time  .  222:30 

C-54  Time  .  468:29 

C-87,  B-24,  B-17  etc .  364:40 

Actual  Instrument  Time .  157 :24 

Instrument  Let-Downs  .  42:27 

Night  Time .  629:24 

First  Officers: — Averages 

(First  Officers  &  First  Officers  in  Training) 

Age  .  26.95 

Total  Time  .  2957:43 

Army  Time .  2201:45 

Civil"  Time  .  755:58 

C-47  Time  .  593:33 

C-46  Time  .  241:12 
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C-54  Time  .  276:12 

C-87,  B-24,  B-17  etc .  198:90 

Actual  Instrument  Time  .  110:22 

Instrument  Let-Downs  .  21:75 

Night  Time .  432 :36 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

PRESENT  GROUND  OPERATIONS 

Station  Facilities  and  Personnel:  The  stations  opera¬ 
ted  by  Slick  Airways  range  from  those  staffed  only  by 
Station  Agents  to  the  principal  stations  with  as  many  as 
twenty-six  employees — exclusive  of  sales  or  flight  per¬ 
sonnel.  These  stations  have  been  located  according  to 
demands  of  present  operations.  Airport  facilities  are 
rented  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  building  at 
Newark  which  was  purchased  and  the  facilities  now  under 
construction  in  San  Francisco.  Typical  stations  facili¬ 
ties  are  indicated  on  page  241  which  shows  diagrams  of 
the  Newark  and  San  Francisco  stations. 

Present  operations  have  gone  far  in  developing  proce¬ 
dures  to  care  for  the  complicated  coordination  necessary. 
The  handling  of  paper  work  has  become  routine,  and  com¬ 
petent  personnel  have  been  trained.  The  principal  sta¬ 
tions  at  Newark,  Chicago,  Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco 
are  each  equipped  and  staffed  to  perform  maintenance 
work  including  the  200  hour  inspection. 

On  page  243  a  list  of  station  personnel  is  shown.  All 
station  personnel  are  trained  in  the  handling  of  cargo  and 
in  loading  operations. 

Ground  Handling:  The  problems  encountered  in  hand¬ 
ling  airfreight  from  the  shipper  to  the  loaded  plane  and 
from  the  plane  to  the  consignee  are  indicative  of  the 
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pioneering  aspect  of  airfreight.  Slick  Airways  has  been 
able  to  make  arrangements  for  trucking  in  all  cities  and 
in  addition  has  given  special  rates  encouraging  the  shipper 
to  bring  commodities  to  airport  and  to  load  and  unload 
the  plane.  A  loading  equipment  program  has  been  worked 
out  after  a  study  of  the  problems  involved.  The  equipment 
now  in  service  or  on  order  is  as  follows: 

A.  Equipment  in  each  airplane : 

1.  Sky  loader  equipment  (30  rope  tighteners 

(1  container 
(60  hooks 

(30  ropes —  20 f  coils 
(Instruction  manual 

2.  5  - 107  x  lO'  tie  down  nets 

3.  1-10'  section  aluminum  roller 

4.  Boom  type  crane  (2000  lb.  capacity) 

5.  Electric  winch  (for  crane) 

6.  Insulated  bulkheads,  curtains 

7.  Waterproofed  floor. 

This  equipment  makes  it  possible  for  the  airplane 
to  go  into  stations  not  regularly  contacted  and 
load  with  its  crane  and  roller  almost  any  shipment. 
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B.  Equipment  at  the  airport: 

1.  Forklift  trucks  (at  Newark,  San  Francisco,  Long 

Beach,  Chicago  and  San  Antonio) 

2.  Trailer  bodies  (24'  long  and  8'  high  for  unload¬ 

ing  at  transfer  points — Denver  and  Chicago) 

3.  Gravity  conveyor — steel  rollers  and  stands,  2 

10'  conveyors  at  San  Francisco,  Long  Beach, 
San  Antonio  and  Chicago. 

Seven  10'  conveyors  at  Newark  (to  building) 
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4.  Loading  Ramp — plane  to  truck  at  Newark,  San 

Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio  and 
Chicago 

5.  Pallets — wooden  (all  stations) 

6.  Power  conveyor — at  principal  base  stations 

This  equipment  is  versatile  and  extremely  help¬ 
ful  in  loading.  As  it  proves  its  importance,  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  will  be  added. 

Facilities  at  San  Antonio  :  The  speed  with  which  Slick 
Airways  has  developed  is  exemplified  by  the  progress  at 
their  base  at  San  Antonio.  In  January,  Slick  Airways  took 
over  the  Alamo  Army  Air  Base.  In  the  intervening  six 
months,  the  buildings  were  adapted  to  the  many  require¬ 
ments  of  a  busy  airline  base.  On  pages  244  through  246 
pictures  of  the  shops  and  the  hangar  are  shown. 

Maintenance:  Since  dependability  is  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  effective  maintenance,  Slick  Airways  has  built 
up  facilities  and  personnel  capable  of  servicing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  entire  airplane.  Shops  have  been  set  up  for 
airframe,  engine,  propeller,  radio  and  accessory  overhaul. 

In  addition  to  routine  maintenance  and  servicing,  Slid: 
Airways  has  modified  its  Army  C-46’s  to  commercial  air¬ 
freight  requirements  and  licensed  the  C-46E  type  for  the 
first  time.  The  modification  required  stripping  out  litter 
equipment,  troop  seats,  glider-tow  provision,  para-trooper 
provisions,  center  de-icing  boots,  automatic  pilot,  and  other 
items.  The  radio  installation  was  changed  to  meet  CAA. 
requirements,  the  lavatory  installation  was  moved  to  the 
cockpit,  unneeded  vents  were  sealed,  flare  installations  were 
provided,  and  fire  warning  and  extinguishing  systems  were 
installed  on  the  auxiliary  power  unit  and  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem.  . 

The  entire  modification  program  resulted  in  removing 
some  2880  pounds  of  Army  equipment  and  reducing  the 
empty  weights  of  the  planes  from  approximately  31,000 
pounds  to  28,283  pounds. 
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In  addition  to  basic  modification,  maintenance  coordi¬ 
nates  closely  with  engineering  in  the  airplane  improvement 
program.  Cargo  tie-down  nets  have  been  installed,  the 
cabins  have  been  insulated,  and  movable  curtains  and  dry 
ice  cooling  equipment  have  been  installed. 
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As  shown  in  Exhibit  28B  maintenance  personnel  will 
stabilize  for  present  operations  at  some  192  people.  Of 
these,  53  will  be  at  outside  stations  while  approximately 
40  flight  mechanics  are  included  with  the  flight  crews.  The 
entire  force  has  had  excellent  maintenance  training  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  aircraft  manufacturers,  or  the  airlines. 
Provisions  for  maintaining  this  standard  has  been  made 
by  establishing  maintenance  training  facilities.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  maintenance  also  establishes  procedures  and 
methods  for  all  work  done  at  the  operating  stations  and, 
through  the  superintendent  of  flight  mechanics,  follows  up 
and  checks  the  activities  of  flight  mechanics. 

Detailed  instructions  have  been  issued  on  inspections 
and  overhauls  and  a  complete  set  of  forms  and  check  lists 
insures  the  following  of  maintenance  and  inspection  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  addition  a  complete  maintenance  manual  with 
full  instructions  for  servicing,  inspection,  overhaul  and 
operation  is  being  compiled. 

EyGiynKRrxG :  Slick  Airways’  staff  of  engineers  has 
carried  a  heavy  program  involving  the  modifications,  licens¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  present  plane.  The  licensing  in¬ 
volved  considerable  engineering  work  and  represents  one 
of  the  two  instances  in  which  an  airline  rather  than  an 
aircraft  manufacturing  company  was  granted  a  type  cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  CAA.  Slick  Airways’  regular  staff  carried 
on  this  work  with  the  assistance  of  an  aerodynamicist  on 
loan  from  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation.  A  manual  of 
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approved  operating  limitations  for  the  C-46E  was  written 
as  part  of  the  licensing  of  the  plane.  The  table  of  contents 
of  this  manual  is  reproduced  on  page  247  to  indicate  the 
extensive  program  necessary  to  the  licensing. 

Since  completing  the  modification  and  licensing  program, 
engineering  has  designed  a  temperature  control  installa¬ 
tion  capable  of  maintaining  perishables  and  other  freight 
at  low  temperatures.  The  installation  permits  control  of 
temperature  in  the  entire  cabin  or  in  any  part  through 
the  use  of  movable  insulating  curtains. 

To  insure  continued  suitability  of  the  C-46  for  expanded 
operations,  a  broad  engineering  program  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  addition  to  this  program  on  current  equipment,  en¬ 
gineering  is  working  closely  with  the  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  to  encourage  the  design  of  a  new  type  cargo 
airplane  which  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  air¬ 
freight. 

Insurance:  Slick  Airways  has  at  all  times  carried  full 
insurance  to  cover  its  operations.  Some  of  the  details  of 
this  coverage  are  indicated  below : 

The  buildings  and  contents  of  buildings  at  Alamo  Field 
carry  fire  and  extended  coverage  insurance.  Freight  is 
insured  up  to  $100,000  on  any  one  plane.  Aircraft  are 
insured  against  loss  or  damage  while  not  in  flight  (as  well 
as  against  fire  in  the  air),  except  following  a  crash. 
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In  addition,  complete  public,  passenger  and  property  dam¬ 
age  insurance  is  carried  on  all  airplanes.  Employees  are 
protected  by  Workman’s  Compensation  and  Employers’ 
Liability  Insurance.  Automobile  public  liability  is  carried 
on  all  company  owned  cars.  Finally,  Slick  Airways  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  blanket  position  bond  of  employees  and  by  a 
Depositors  Forgery  Bond. 
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PRESENT  STATION  PERSONNEL 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Station  Manager — Secretary 
Station  Agent — 3  Assistants 
1  Porter 

Maintenance  Foreman — 4  A  &  E  Mechanics 

4  App.  Mechanics 

Denver,  Colorado 
Station  Agent 
3  Assistants 
1  Cargo  Handler 
1  Porter 

Long  Beach,  California 

Station  Manager — Secretary 
Station  Agent — 3  Assistants 
Maintenance  Foreman — I  A  &  E  Mechanics 

4  App.  Mechanics 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Station  Manager — Secretary 
Station  Agent — 3  Assistants 
1  Cargo  Clerk 
1  Cargo  Handler 
1  Porter 

Maintenance  Foreman — 3  A  &  E  Mechanics 

4  App.  Mechanics 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
Station  Agent 
1  Assistant 

San  Francisco,  California 

Station  Manager — Secretary 
Station  Agent — 2  Assistants 
Maintenance  Foreman — 2  A  &  E  Mechanics 

4  App.  Mechanics 
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PRESENT  SALES  OFFICE  PERSONNEL 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
1  Representative 
1  Cargo  Clerk 

Chicago,  Illinois 

North  Central  Sales  Manager 

3  Salesmen 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Dallas  -  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
1  Representative 
1  Cargo  Clerk 

Detroit,  Michigan 
1  Representative 
1  Cargo  Clerk 

Houston,  Texas 

1  Representative 
1  Cargo  Clerk 

Los  Angeles,  California 

California  Sales  Manager 

1  Salesman 

Secretary 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
1  Representative 
1  Cargo  Clerk 

New  York,  New  York 

Eastern  Sales  Manager 
3  Salesmen 
Secretary 
Stenographer 
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Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
1  Representative 
1  Cargo  Clerk 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas 

1  Representative 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Texas  Regional  Sales  Manager 

Assistant 

Secretary 

San  Francisco,  California 

2  Salesmen 
Secretary 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  ROUTES, 
SERVICES  AND  PLANS 

In  Section  I  a  description  was  offered  of  the  program 
proposed  by  Slick  Airways  for  effectively  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  airfreight  shippers.  Slick  Airways’  fitness, 
■willingness  and  ability  to  carry  through  this  program  has 
been  shown  in  Section  III.  In  Section  IV  following,  are 
described  the  specific  details — routes,  schedules,  rates, 
fleet  expansion,  flying  operations,  ground  handling,  sales 
and  promotion  policies,  and  administrative  organization — 
of  the  proposed  program. 

These  elements  of  the  proposed  service  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  largely  from  Slick  Airways’  actual  experience  with 
non-scheduled  contract  operations  and  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 
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Routes  to  be  followed  in  serving  the  proposed  areas  will 
be  those  which  are  most  advantageous  under  prevailing 
conditions  of  weather  and  distance.  Great  circle  courses 
will  be  approximated  as  closely  as  Civil  Air  Regulations 
will  permit. 

Schedules  will  be  established  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  quote  schedules  from  all  points  in  one 
area  to  all  points  in  the  other  three  areas.  Daily  scheduled 
service  will  be  available  to  all  principal  and  base  stations 
in  the  four  areas;  and  daily  service  on  demand  will  be 
available  to  every  other  point  in  each  area  which  is  with¬ 
in  the  service  radius  of  a  suitable  airport. 

Rates  proposed  in  this  application  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  simplicity  of  structure  and  maximum  development 
of  traffic.  The  overall  rate  structure,  established  to  pro¬ 
duce  revenues  in  line  with  operating  expenses,  is  based 
on  distance  with  an  arbitrary  to  allow  for  fixed  costs  in¬ 
dependent  of  distance.  Lower  rates  will  be  offered  for 
larger  shipments,  in  accordance  with  established  practice. 
A  rate  discount  is  proposed  for  deferred  shipments ;  allow¬ 
ances  will  be  offered  shippers  who  load  and  unload  their 
own  shipments;  and  separate  charges  will  be  made  for 
pickup  and  delivery. 

Slick  Airways’  fleet  expansion  plan  contemplates  the 
operation  of  30  improved  C-46’s  by  the  end  of  1947,  and 
50  by  the  end  of  1948.  By  1950,  it  is  expected  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  these  C-46’s  will  have  been  replaced 
with  larger,  specialized  freight  planes  having  a  payload 
of  approximately  20,000  lbs.  each  and  cruising  at  about 
300  miles  per  hour. 

Flying  operations  will,  of  course,  be  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  Civil  Air  Regulations.  Insofar  as  possible, 
overcrowded  airways  and  airports  will  be  avoided  in 
order  to  minimize  delays.  Equipment  will  be  scheduled 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  adequate  frequency  of 
service  between  the  proposed  areas  and  yet  m$ke  ample 
allowance  for  servicing,  inspection,  and  overhaul  of  the  air¬ 
planes.  Sufficient  airport  facilities  are  available  in  the 
proposed  areas  so  that  no  appreciable  restrictions  to  ser¬ 
vice  are  expected  from  this  source. 
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Ground  handling  facilities  will  be  sufficiently  enlarged  at 
the  main  base  and  at  base  stations  to  accommodate  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  equipment  and  in  traffic  volume.  In  addition, 
facilities  and  personnel  will  be  maintained  at  other  than 
base  stations  in  accordance  with  traffic  requirements.  Pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  arrangements  have  already  been  made  with 
a  number  of  trucking  companies  and  further  arrangements 
of  this  type  are  contemplated.  Consideration  is  also  being 
given  to  possible  contracting  with  specialized  airfreight 
ground  service  companies  for  the  performance  of  these 
services. 

Sales  and  promotional  policies  are  designed  not  only  to 
develop  immediate  business  but  also  to  educate  shippers  to 
the  advantages  of  airfreight  and  to  helping  them  solve 
their  shipping  problems.  Sales  coverage  will  be  obtained 
by  locating  offices  in  principal  cities  (in  addition  to  those 
already  established)  and  by  employing  roving  salesmen  to 
cover  a  number  of  points,  according  to  shipper  require¬ 
ments. 

Administrative  organization  will  be  patterned  after  the 
existing  simplified  type  of  organization.  This  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  will  enable  Slick  Airways  to  realize  the  economies 
inherent  in  specialized  airfreight  operation. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

PROPOSED  SCHEDULES  AND  RATES 

In  this  exhibit  will  be  described  those  elements  of  the 
proposed  operation  which  most  directly  affect  the  service 
furnished  the  shipper;  these  elements  are  schedules  and 
rates. 

Schedules 

As  described  in  Section  I,  Slick  Airways’  plan  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  daily  scheduled  service  for  12  principal  and  base  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  four  areas  and  to  provide  daily  service  on  de¬ 
mand  to  all  other  points  in  each  area  which  are  within  the 
service  radius  of  suitable  airports.  This  complete  service 
can  be  provided  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  scheduled 
common  carrier  operation,  at  -which  time  the  fleet  will  con¬ 
sist  of  30  C-46  type  airplanes.  With  an  expanded  system, 
additional  stations  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  regular  daily  service.  With  a  fleet  of  50  airplanes  in 
operation,  it  is  proposed  to  serve  each  day  the  following 
sixteen  principal  and  base  stations. 

California  Area 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 

Texas  Area 

San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Houston 

Middle  West  Industrial  Area 
Chicago,  Detroit,  St  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Dayton  and 
Indianapolis 

Eastern  Industrial  Area 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington  and 
Baltimore. 
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So  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned,  all  demand  stations 
in  the  area  will  in  effect  have  daily  service.  Whether  the 
plane  departs  from  the  demand  point  on  days  when  the 
shipper  has  no  need  for  the  service  will  be  of  no  concern 
to  him.  At  the  same  time  all  shippers  avoid  penalties  of 
delays  and  higher  costs  that  would  result  from  scheduling 
stops  at  demand  points  when  no  traffic  is  available.  The 
service  to  demand  points  will  be  similar  to  that  provided 
to  a  manufacturer  who  is  located  on  a  railroad  spur.  When 
he  requires  service,  he  notifies  the  railroad  and  a  car  is 
made  available  and  picked  up.  Similarly,  an  incoming  car 
is  delivered  to  the  spur  when  received.  The  service  pro¬ 
posed  by  Slick  Airways  is  similar  to  this  in  its  demand 
aspect,  but  it  differs  in  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
full  plane  load  shipment  in  order  to  obtain  service  since 
1,000  lbs.  is  the  minimum  aggregate  weight  for  which  a 
stop  will  be  made  at  a  demand  station. 

Plane  routings  have  been  established  in  such  a 
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way  that  adequate  time  will  be  provided  in  the  schedule  to 
make  demand  stops  enroute.  It  is  estimated  that  these  extra 
stops  will  provide  for  most  of  the  less  than  plane  lot  ship¬ 
ments  originating  and  terminating  at  demand  stations. 
However,  an  adequate  number  of  planes  will  be  available 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  handle  plane  lot  shipments  at 
any  point  together  with  peaks  in  less  than  plane  lot  ship¬ 
ments  at  demand  points. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  Slick  Airways  it  is  possible 
to  quote  schedules  from  all  points  in  one  area  to  all  points 
in  the  other  three  areas.  Tentative  schedules  for  the  use  of 
shippers  and  consignees  are  shown  in  Exhibits  35A  and  B. 
Page  265  shows  a  “Fixed  Schedule”  of  flights  serving  prin¬ 
cipal  points,  and  on  the  page  following,  is  shown  a  supple¬ 
mentary  “Flexible  Schedule”  of  flights  between  areas.  The 
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Fixed  Schedule  shows  flights  between  specific  principal 
cities  which  will  receive  regular  inter-area  service  on  the 
schedules  indicated. 

The  Flexible  Schedule  shows  additional  daily  flights 
which  will  be  made  between  areas.  These  additional  flights 
will,  on  a  given  date,  serve  only  such  principal  and  demand 
points  as  require  service  on  that  day;  they  will  provide 
extra  service  for  principal  points  and  primary  service  for 
demand  points.  As  indicated  in  the  Flexible  Schedule,  the 
precise  arrival  or  departure  time  for  each  point  will  depend 
on  the  location  of  the  point  within  the  area  and  on  the 
routing  of  the  specific  flight.  Tolerances  on  arrival  and 
departure  times  are  shown  on  the  schedule. 

Rates 

The  present  rate  structure  for  Slick  Airways  is  designed 
to  develop  the  maximum  volume  of  traffic  consistent  with 
present  operating  cost  levels  while  operating  on  a  contract 
non-scheduled  basis.  When  scheduled  service  is  inaugurat¬ 
ed,  this  structure  will  be  revised  to  make  it  consistent  with 
the  new  type  of  operation  and  with  the  lower  cost  level 
of  an  expanded  operation. 

Basis  of  Proposed  Rates 

The  rate  structure  for  the  proposed  operation  is  based 
on  the  experience  gained  in  non-scheduled  contract  opera¬ 
tion  and  on  the  experience  of  surface  carriers  of  freight. 
Certain  elements  of  these  types  of  rate  structures  apply  to 
a  scheduled  area  operation,  but  the  final  solution  is  neces¬ 
sarily  designed  to  meet  airfreight  requirements. 

Surface  carriers  have  built  up  a  complicated  rate  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  based  on  many  considerations.  It  is  possible 
for  a  new  type  of  freight  carrier  to  benefit  from  surfacq 
carrier  experience  and  to  initiate  operation  with  a  con¬ 
siderably  simpler  and  more  logical  rate  structure.  It  was 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  rates  for  the  proposed  ser¬ 
vice  were  constructed. 
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Principles 

The  overall  rate  structure  is  set  up  to  provide  revenues 
which  are  in  line  with  the  operating  expenses  for  each  pe¬ 
riod  of  operation.  They  are  based  on  distance  with  an  arbi¬ 
trary  to  allow  for  fixed  costs  independent  of  distance. 
Variations  in  the  basic  rates  provide  for  lower  charges 
for  larger  shipments,  in  accordance  with  the  beneficial 
effect  of  large  shipments  on  the  overall  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

14746  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
No.  2243 

Types  of  Rates  Offered 

In  order  to  achieve  its  rate  objectives  Slick  Airways 
proposes  a  basic  one-class  rate  with  certain  discounts  and 
additions.  Minimum  charge  for  any  shipment  will  be  the 
charge  for  100  pounds.  The  following  elements  comprise 
the  proposed  rate  structure: 

1.  Basic  one-class  rate,  with  minimum  charge  for  100 
pounds  (airport  to  airport) 

2.  Deferred  shipment  discount  for  shippers  willing  to 
accept  certain  minor  delays. 

3.  Pickup  and  delivery  charges. 

4.  Allowance  for  shippers  loading  and  unloading  their 
own  shipments. 

Deferred  Shipment  Discount:  In  order  to  increase  load 
factors  and  to  provide  a  service  suited  to  the  needs  of  ship¬ 
ments  which  require  somewhat  faster  service  than  surface 
transportation  will  provide  but  "which  will  not  move  by  air 
at  the  full  rate,  Slick  Airways  proposes  to  offer  a  discount 
on  shipments  moving  on  a  deferred  basis.  The  precise 
means  of  setting  up  this  deferred  rate  cannot  be  established 
until  a  considerable  amount  of  scheduled  common  carrier 
airfreight  operating  experience  has  been  acquired.  The 
plan  will  be  evolved  gradually  in  such  a  way  that  the  air- 
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freight  rate  structure  will  not  be  disorganized.  Essentially, 
however,  the  plan  is  to  offer  a  discount  of  perhaps  25% 
below  the  basic  rates  to  shippers  who  will  accept,  if  traffic 
conditions  necessitates,  a  delay  up  to  24  to  48  hours  in  de¬ 
livery;  the  precise  deferment  period  would  depend  on  the 
distance  involved. 

It  is  believed  by  Slick  Airways  that  such  a  deferred  rate 
will  be  a  great  service  to  the  shipping  public  and  will  help 
to  even  out  the  high  and  low  points  in  traffic  flows,  thus 
permitting  a  considerable  improvement  in  load  factor. 

Pickup  and  Delivery :  Since  experience  has  shown  that 
many  shippers  of  airfreight  prefer  to  handle  their  own 
pickup  and  delivery,  Slick  Airways’  rate  structure  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  an  airport  to  airport  basis.  However,  separate 
pickup  and  delivery  charges  are  proposed  for  those  ship¬ 
pers  and  consignees  who  require  this  service. 

Allowances  for  Loading  and  Unloading  Shipments :  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  shippers  who  wish  to  load  and 
unload  their  own  shipments  (which  wrould  occur  principally 
in  the  case  of  perishables  traffic)  allowances  are  included 
in  the  proposed  rate  structure  for  such  shipments.  This 
type  of  allowance  benefits  not  only  the  shipper  who  has 
loading  personnel  available,  but  also  the  carrier,  since 
loading  and  unloading  by  the  shipper  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  loading  crews  at  certain  demand  stations. 

Rates  Proposed :  In  Exhibits  35C  and  35D  are  shown 
typical  rates  proposed  by  Slick  Airways  for  the  first  and 
fourth  years  of  operation. 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS 

TYPICAL  PROPOSED  BASIC  RATES 
(TENTATIVE) 

FIRST  YEAR 

(Rates  Are  Airport-to- Airport  in 
Dollabs/Hundred  Pounds) 


FROM: 

TO 

»: 

Los  Angeles 

San  Antonio 

Chicago 

New  York 

California  Area 

Los  Angeles . 

$10.15 

$12.75 

$17.30 

San  Francisco  .. 

11.45 

13.40 

17.95 

Stockton  . 

11.45 

13.40 

17.95 

Fresno  . 

10.80 

12.75 

17.30 

Bakersfield . 

10.15 

12.75 

17.30 

El  Centro . 

8.85 

12.75 

16.65 

Texas  Area 

Houston  . 

...  $10.80 

$  8.20 

$11.45 

San  Antonio  .... 

...  10.15 

8.85 

12.10 

Dallas  . 

...  10.15 

7.55 

10.80 

Laredo  . 

...  10.15 

9.50 

12.75 

Tyler . 

...  10.80 

7.55 

10.80 

Middle  West 

Industrial  Area 

Chicago . 

..  $12.75 

$  8.85 

$  6.90 

St.  Louis  . 

..  12.10 

7.55 

7.55 

Detroit  . 

..  14.70 

10.15 

5.60 

Milwaukee  . 

..  12.75 

9.50 

6.90 

Peoria . 

..  12.10 

8.20 

7.55 

Indianapolis . 

...  13.40 

8.85 

6.25 
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Eastern  Indus¬ 


trial  Area 

New  York  .  $17.30  $12.10  $  6.90 

Philadelphia  .  17.30  11.45  6.25 

Boston .  18.60  13.40  7.55 

Albany  .  17.30  12.75  6.90 

Binghamton .  16.65  12.10  6.25 

Baltimore .  16.65  11.45  6.25 


Discounts:  The  following  discounts  will  be  allowed  on 
the  above  rates : 

Discount 

(1)  Single  Shipment  Weighing  5000-10,000  lb .  10% 

(2)  Single  Shipment  Weighing  10,000-20,000  lb .  15% 

Pickup  and  Delivery  :  Will  vary  with  local  conditions. 

Loading  and  Unloading:  An  allowance  of  $1.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  will  be  made  on  shipments  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  by  the  shipper. 
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PROPOSED  FLEET  EXPANSION 

Slick  Airways  realizes  that  the  service  proposed  cannot 
be  conducted  with  the  present  fleet  of  ten  C-46  airplanes. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  confidence  in  the  future  of  air¬ 
freight  leads  them  to  plan  for  continuous  expansion  of 
their  fleet  in  advance  of  final  decision  in  the  Airfreight 
Case.  Having  devoted  considerable  effort  to  publicizing 
and  otherwise  promoting  the  movement  of  freight  by  air, 
they  recognize  the  importance  of  being  able  to  meet  the 
demand  as  traffic  develops.  Slick  Airways  will  add  to  its 
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present  fleet  as  rapidly  as  base  modification  facilities  and 
traffic  development  indicate  to  be  reasonable. 

At  present,  subject  to  continuous  modification  and  re¬ 
vision,  the  plan  is  to  add  approximately  five  C-46  airplanes 
to  the  present  ten  by  the  end  of  1946.  It  is  planned  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  airplanes  from  the  surplus  stock  of  C-46’s.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  planned  to  replace  the  power  plant  in 
all  C-46’s  with  higher  powered  R-2800-C  engines  and  with 
more  efficient  propellers  in  order  to  increase  the  payload 
and  general  performance  of  the  airplane.  All  facilities 
for  converting  the  C-46  into  an  efficient  freight  carrier 
and  developing  the  new  engine  installation  (including  com¬ 
plete  tooling)  are  available  to  Slick  Airways.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1947,  Slick  Airways  will  have  fifteen  improved 
C-46  airplanes  operating  in  non-scheduled  service.  The 
expansion,  as  now  contemplated,  will  continue  steadily 
into  1947.  Assuming  that  certification  has  occurred  by  this 
time,  Slick  Airways  expects  to  be  operating  thirty  air¬ 
planes  in  scheduled  airfreight  service  by  the  end  of  1947. 

Exhibit  37  demonstrates  the  manner  in  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheduled  service  may  be  performed  with  thirty 
airplanes  and  indicates  that  this  level  of  operation  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  render  a  reasonable  and  well-balanced  service 
with  respect  to  the  traffic  potentials  shown  to  exist  between 
the  proposed  areas. 

Fleet  expansion  is  expected  to  continue  through  1948, 
during  which  year  the  growth  and  development  of  traffic 
will  be  the  primary  factors  determining  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  airplanes  added  during  this  period  will  be 
used  to  perfect  the  balance  of  schedules  and  frequencies 
in  relation  to  the  nature  and  the  volume  of  traffic  actually 
developed  and  to  provide  equipment  for  extra  sections  and 
for  the  expected  service  at  demand  points  within  the  areas. 
It  is  expected  that  the  end  of  1948  will  see  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  improved  C-46’s  in  daily  service  by  Slick 
Airways. 
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With  this  number  of  airplanes,  a  very  complete  and  sub¬ 
stantial  service  can  be  performed  under  the  proposed  plan 
of  inter-area  operation.  A  temporarily  stabilized  opera¬ 
tion  at  this  fleet  level  will  serve  to  demonstrate  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  full  potentialities  of  the  airfreight 
business.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  after 
a  year  or  so  of  stabilized  operation,  a  need  for  greater 
speed  and  increased  capacity  will  be  felt.  The  answer  will 
obviously  be  to  re-equip  with  larger  and  faster  airplanes 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  traffic  and  service 
demands  and  yet  avoid  the  uneconomical  and  more  cumber¬ 
some  operation  of  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  air¬ 
planes. 
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Beginning  1950  then,  Slick  Airways  anticipates  the 
gradual  replacement  of  their  C-46  airplanes  with  a  new 
type  having  payloads  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  lbs. 
each  and  capable  of  cruising  in  the  300  mph.  range.  Such 
a  replacement  program  will  require  approximately  two 
years  for  completion. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  plans  for  Slick  Airways’  fleet 
expansion  embraces  a  period  of  approximately  five  years. 
The  actual  timing  of  the  various  phases  will  naturally  be 
affected  by  many  factors,  both  tangible  and  intangible, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  predict  the  precise  timing  of 
the  program. 
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Equipment  Routings  and  Utilization 

Assuming  that  scheduled  common  carrier  airfreight  ser¬ 
vice  is  authorized  early  in  1947,  Slick  Airways  will  have 
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approximately  15  airplanes  ready  for  operation.  With 
this  fleet,  scheduled  flying  will  begin  immediately  between 
the  proposed  areas.  Since  at  the  outset  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  as  complete  service  between  all  areas  as 
is  later  contemplated,  service  with  these  15  airplanes  will 
be  proportioned  to  meet  the  public  demand.  The  fleet  will 
be  expanded  up  to  30  airplanes  by  the  end  of  1947,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  this  number  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
a  balanced  inter-area  service. 

The  method  of  serving  the  areas  can  best  be  shown  by 
selecting  one  stage  of  the  program  and  by  establishing 
tentative  schedules  and  plane  rotation  for  that  stage.  For 
the  present  purpose,  the  operation  of  a  fleet  of  30  C-46 
airplanes  is  described  in  some  detail  on  the  following  pages. 
Similar  data  can  be  developed  for  the  operation  with  50 
C-46  airplanes  or  with  50  or  more  larger  specialized  cargo 
airplanes. 

Typical  routes  between  areas  are  shown  on  page  277. 
For  simplicity,  airway  distances  and  flight  times  are  shown 
only  between  base  and  principal  stations.  The  diagram 
indicates  typical  stops  which  might  be  made  between  areas 
for  operational  reasons  only.  Times  shown  are  conserva¬ 
tive  since  more  direct  courses  will  be  flown  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances. 

With  a  fleet  of  30  airplanes,  the  operational  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  two  different  types  of  service :  (1)  Fixed  schedules 
giving  inter-area  service  between  principal  points  (in¬ 
cluding  base  stations),  and  (2)  Flexible  schedules  giving 
inter-area  service  to  all  points. 

Immediately  on  certification  fixed  schedules  will  be  set 
up  to  furnish  a  minimum  scheduled  service  between  all 
principal  points  in  one  area  and  all  principal  points  in  the 
other  areas.  The  frequency  of  these  schedules  is  shown 
on  page  278.  Initially,  three  daily  round-trip  flights  will 
connect  the  principal  points  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  West 
and  California  Areas.  Two  round-trip  flights  weekly  will 
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connect  the  principal  points  in  the  Texas  area  with  the 
principal  points  in  each  of  the  other  three  areas,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  6  weekly  round-trip  flights  in  and  out  of  Texas.  In 
addition  two  flights  weekly  will  be  flown  between  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  West  Areas,  connecting  with  the  flights 
between  the  Texas  Area  and  the  Middle  West  Area.  A 
typical  schedule  showing  arrival  and  departure  times  for 
each  principal  point  is  shown  on  page  265.  This  schedule 
will  require  approximately  11  airplanes,  leaving  4  spares 
with  the  initial  15  plane  fleet. 

As  the  operation  expands  from  the  initial  15  airplane 
basis,  flexible  schedules  will  be  put  in  operation  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fixed  schedules  and  by  the  end  of  1947  17  air¬ 
planes  will  be  flying  these  flexible  schedules.  On  pages 
279  through  281  are  shown  variable  flight  patterns  be¬ 
tween  areas  which  will  be  flown  by  these  17  airplanes. 
Separate  patterns  are  presented  for  (1)  trans-continental 
service;  (2)  service  between  the  Middle  West  and 
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Eastern  areas;  aDd,  (3)  service  between  Texas  and  the 
other  three  areas.  The  variable  flight  patterns  show,  in 
addition  to  the  basic  routes  between  areas,  a  few  of  the 
many  possible  alternate  routes  which  may  be  flown  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  traffic  demands.  These  alternate  routes 
typify  the  flexibility  that  is  required  to  serve  all  principal 
and  demand  points.  Due  to  frequency  of  flights  all  points 
in  each  area  can  be  served  as  required  without  necessitat¬ 
ing  numerous  stops  on  any  one  schedule.  Thus  certain 
flights  would  be  flown  direct  from  base  station  to  base 
station  and  others  would  make  one  or  twro  stops  at  princi¬ 
pal  or  demand  stations  en  route. 

Flight  frequencies  that  can  be  maintained  for  these  17 
airplanes  operating  on  variable  schedules  are  shown  on 
page  282.  These  flights  will  be  flown  to  give  service  be- 
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tween  demand  points  and  as  extra  sections  between  princi¬ 
pal  points  until  such  time  as  traffic  demands  warrant  the 
addition  of  more  definite  schedules. 

Typical  schedules  that  would  be  flown,  corresponding 
to  the  flight  frequencies  indicated,  are  shown  on  page  266. 
These  schedules  are  designed  to  give  optimum  service  be¬ 
tween  areas,  with  departure  and  arrival  times  set  to  meet 
shipper  requirements.  The  times  shown  in  the  schedule 
represent  the  mean  times  of  departure  from  and  arrival 
in  each  area.  The  mean  times  are  based  on  a  normal  num¬ 
ber  of  stops  at  demand  and  principal  stations.  Thus  the 
actual  time  of  arrival  for  an  individual  flight  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  additional  stops  made.  The  mean  al¬ 
lowances  shown  are  for  the  information  of  the  shipper. 

To  maintain  these  schedules  planes  would  be  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  typical  plane  rotation  charts  shown 
on  pages  283  through  285. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  proposed  operational  plan, 
especially  in  connection  with  flexible  schedules,  is  the  space 
control  and  reservation  system. 

To  illustrate  how  this  system  will  work  at  a  principal 
station,  assume  that  a  shipper  at  Detroit  is  holding  freight 
destined  for  Bakersfield,  California.  This  shipper  will 
notify  the  Slick  Airways’  local  representative  at  Detroit 
of  his  intention  to  ship,  and  space  will  be  reserved  for  him 
on  the  next  scheduled  airplane  stopping  at  Detroit  on  a 
fixed  schedule.  If  all  space  on  this  plane  has  been  sold, 
Space  Control  will  then  route  through  Detroit  the  next 
airplane  with  available  space  which  is  destined  for  the 
California  area  on  a  flexible  schedule.  At  the  same  time 
this  airplane  will  be  routed  through  Bakersfield  to  unload 
the  cargo.  In  the  case  of  a  principal  station  such  as  De¬ 
troit,  it  is  quite  likely  that  traffic  will  require  that  daily 
stops  be  made  on  several  flights  passing  between  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  West  areas. 
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In  the  case  of  demand  points,  flights  in  and  out  will  be 
made  as  frequently  as  the  traffic  requires.  Flights  will  be 
routed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  expeditious  service 
without  an  unreasonable  number  of  stops  on  any  one 
flight. 
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Plane  Rotation  and  Utilization 

To  maintain  these  schedules  and  at  the  same  time  to 
achieve  the  utilization  contemplated,  airplanes  can  be  ro¬ 
tated  between  routes  in  the  manner  shown  on  pages  283, 
284  and  285.  The  three  rotation  charts  shown  include  all 
regularly  scheduled  flights  and  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  individual  airplanes  can  be  routed  with  proper  re¬ 
gard  to  routine  maintenance  as  well  as  utilization. 

With  the  preponderance  of  overnight  flying  in  the  sched¬ 
ules  proposed,  and  with  almost  60%  of  Slick  Airways  total 
fleet  assigned  to  flexible  schedules,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  will  exist  in  dispatching  individual 
airplanes.  Due  to  the  large  number  of  airplanes  that  will 
be  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  substitutions  and  re¬ 
visions  of  rotation  can  be  accomplished  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  regular  time  schedules. 

From  the  rotation  charts,  it  may  be  seen  that  an  annual 
fleet  utilization  of  113,985  hours  is  scheduled  for  the  thirty 
plane  operation.  Thus  by  maintaining  96%  or  more  of  its 
regularly  scheduled  flights,  Slick  Airways  will  equal  or 
exceed  its  contemplated  annual  utilization  of  3,650  hours 
per  airplane. 

Route  and  Airport  Data 

Routes  to  be  flown  have  already  been  discussed  earlier 
in  this  Section.  In  Exhibit  37G  are  shown  typical  routes 
which  present  conditions  indicate  will  be  most  suitable  for 
the  proposed  operation  under  normal  circumstances 
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Present  airport  coverage  for  each  area  is  shown  in 
Exhibit  376.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
airports  rated  by  the  CAA  as  Class  4  and  higher  in  each 
area  is  such  that  the  areas  are  well  blanketed  from  the 
standpoint  of  availability  of  airports  usable  by  large  air¬ 
craft.  While  all  airports,  including  military  establishments, 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  maps  in  that  Exhibit,  a  number 
of  lower  class  airports  which  are  in  the  process  of  expan¬ 
sion  to  a  higher  class  are  not  shown.  Nor  do  the  maps 
show  new  airports  which  are  now  in  the  construction  or 
planning  stage. 

In  order  to  further  indicate  the  adequacy  of  airport 
facilities,  Exhibit  30D  lists  those  airports  in  the  proposed 
areas  which  are  commonly  used  by  Slick  Airways’  planes 
in  present  operations  or  which  are  authorized  for  use  in 
the  Slick  Airways’  Operations  Manual. 

Flight  Equipment  Maintenance 

It  is  expected  that  few  changes  will  be  necessary  in  Slick 
Airways’  maintenance  procedures  resulting  from  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  non-scheduled  contract  freight  carrying  to  sched¬ 
uled  common  carrier  transportation.  * 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  C-46  AND  ASSUMED 
FUTURE  FREIGHT  AIRPLANE 


General  Type 


Curtiss- Wright 
C-46E 

Twin-engine, 
low  mid-wing, 
all-metal,  land 
monoplane 


Assumed  Future 
Freight  Airplane 

Two  or  four- 
engine,  high- 
wing,  all-metal, 
land  monoplane 
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Power  Plant  . 

2  Pratt  & 

2  or  4  suitable 

Whitney 

engines 

Total  Take-off  Horsepower . 

CA-15  engines 
4800 

Total  METO  Horsepower . 

3400 

8800 

Take-off  Gross  Weight — Lb _ 

49,000 

69,000 

Landing  Gross  Weight — Lb . 

45,000 

61,600 

Weight  Empty — Lb.  _ 

28,898 

38,400 

Normal  Payload — Lb . 

12,500 

20,000 

Maximum  Operating  Range  with  Nor¬ 
mal  Payload — Miles  . 

950 

1500 

Cruising  Speed — 50%  METO  Power 
— mph . 

184 

300 

Slick  Exhibit 
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PROPOSED  GROUND  OPERATIONS 

In  Section  III  of  the  Exhibits,  present  ground  facilities 
and  methods  of  ground  handling  are  described  in  some 
detail  (Exhibit  31).  In  an  expanded  operation  these  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  will  be  expanded  from  the  present  base. 

Facilities:  General  offices,  shops,  and  hangars  will  be 
maintained  at  the  San  Antonio  Main  Base.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Slick  Airways  now 
has  under  consideration  a  plan  to  move  its  main  base  from 
San  Antonio  to  Los  Angeles  at  such  time  as  a  certificate 
is  granted  for  scheduled  common  carrier  operation  and  may 
make  this  move  prior  to  certification.  This  move  is  being 
considered  on  the  basis  of  operational  advantages  result¬ 
ing  from  the  location  of  Los  Angeles  with  respect  to  the 
overall  system. 
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Complete  freight  depots,  including  traffic  offices,  ware¬ 
houses  with  refrigeration,  and  loading  equipment  will 
be  provided  at  all  principal  and  base  stations.  The  typical 
layout  for  such  a  depot  is  showm  in  Exhibit  31D.  Load¬ 
ing  and  cargo  handling  equipment  will  be  of  the  types 
listed  in  Exhibit  31.  In  addition  to  the  handling  equipment 
provided  at  the  stations,  loading  devices,  such  as  those 
described  in  Exhibit  31,  will  be  provided  in  the  aircraft 
for  use  at  demand  stations  where  ground  facilities  are  not 
available. 

At  present,  plans  are  being  evolved  to  set  up  mobile 
refrigerated  warehouses,  at  principal  stations  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  airports  in  key  centers  of  perishables  production. 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  ownership  and  operation 
of  these  units  by  Slick  Airways  or  on  a  joint  basis  with 
growers’  associations. 

Groirnd  Handling  Services:  To  date,  Slick  Airways  has 
made  arrangements  -with  a  number  of  trucking  companies 
to  provide  pickup  and  delivery  service.  Quotations  for 
the  extension  of  this  service  have  been  received  from  other 
operators  in  various  cities  in  the  proposed  areas.  Present 
activities  of  this  nature  are  described  in  Exhibit  31.  At 
demand  statons  where  it  will  not  be  feasible  to  employ 
full  time  personnel  for  receiving  and  processing  the  paper 
work  on  shipments,  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  bonded  com¬ 
mission  agents  who  will  be  able  to  handle  shipments  until 
such  time  as  the  station  generates  sufficient  traffic  to  war¬ 
rant  full  time  traffic  personnel.  Such  agents  would  be 
selected  from  personnel  located  at  the  airports  and  might 
be  employees  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  organizations 
based  at  airports. 

At  present  a  number  of  companies  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  development  of  airfreight  service  organizations. 
Such  organizations  offer  to  provide  complete  services  for 
airfreight  and  other  aviation  operators,  including  the 
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servicing  of  aircraft  and  freight  shipments.  Quotations 
from  such  operatiors  have  been  given  consideration  by 
Slick  Airways  and  it  is  felt  that  this  type  of  organization 
may  be  of  real  benefit  to  airfreight  under  certain 
conditions. 
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PROPOSED  SALES,  ADVERTISING  AND 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Sales 

The  sales  policies  and  methods  used  in  future  common 
carrier  operation  are  expected  to  be  generally  similar  to 
those  now  in  effect,  as  discussed  in  Section  III.  Expan¬ 
sion  will,  of  course,  be  required  to  assure  a  traffic  volume 
sufficient  to  utilize  fully  the  system  capacity  during  each 
phase  of  the  proposed  operation. 

It  is  planned  to  develop  the  needed  traffic  in  two  ways : 
through  more  effective  use  of  the  sales  force ;  and  by  add¬ 
ing  sales  people  and  sales  offices.  At  present,  much  of 
Slick  Airways’  sales  effort  is  educational  and  missionary. 
As  airfreight  becomes  more  generally  accepted,  sales  ef¬ 
fort  will  largely  be  directed  toward  obtaining  day  to  day 
traffic  on  a  more  immediate  basis. 

Area  sales  coverage  will  be  attained  by  establishing 
offices  in  additional  cities  and  by  employing  roving  sales¬ 
men  to  cover  a  number  of  points,  according  to  shipper 
requirements.  The  use  of  roving  salesmen  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  in  California  and  Texas  where  a  high 
percentage  of  shipments  originates  in  small  communities 
and  fluctuates  with  the  seasons. 

In  general,  it  is  believed  that  the  addition  of  offices  in 
some  six  to  ten  cities  not  now  covered  and  the  use  of  rov¬ 
ing  salesmen  will  supply  effective  sales  coverage.  Sales 
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offices  will  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
of  traffic  demands.  An  office  in  St.  Louis  will  probably  be 
set  up  immediately.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  proposed 
operation,  offices  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  Dayton  and 
Indianapolis  would  be  added  to  present  sales  offices.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  proposed  service  will  require  in  the 
first  year  about  46  salesmen  in  the  field,  with  13  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  9  in  Texas,  12  in  the  Eastern  Area  and  12  in  the 
Middle  Western  Area.  The  total  sales  force  required  in 
the  first  year  is  estimated  to  number  about  75  people ;  and 
in  the  fourth  year  this  number  is  expected  to  increase  to 
a  total  force  of  approximately  95. 

Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Plans 

The  proposed  advertising  program  calls  for  a  broad 
educational  program  to  be  carried  to  shippers  and  to  the 
general  public.  The  results  of  this  program  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  planning  future  efforts.  Plans  are  to 
continue  educational  advertising  for  some  time  to  famil¬ 
iarize  both  the  shipper  and  the  general  public  with  the 
advantages  of  airfreight.  Specialized  advertising  channels 
will  continue  to  be  used  for  ads  directed  toward  showing 
the  solution  of  specific  industry  shipping  problems. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future,  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  housewife,  through  general  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertising,  to  assist  in  building  preference 
for  field  ripened  quality  perishables. 

In  general,  the  aggressive  promotion  necessary  to  a 
new  industry  will  be  carried  out,  both  by  giving  the  shipper 
the  service  desired,  and  by  assisting  the  shipper  through 
advertising  and  publicity,  to  develop  markets  for  commodi¬ 
ties  carried  by  air. 
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SUMMARY— REVENUES,  EXPENSES  AND 
CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Revenues,  expenses  and  capital  requirements  are  summarized  below 
for  selected  periods  in  the  development  of  Slick  Airways’  proposed 
operation.  The  periods  have  been  selected  in  accordance  with  fleet 
expansion  plans  as  described  in  Section  IV. 


Revenues 

Anticipated  revenues  for  Slick  Airways’  proposed  operation,  based 
upon  operating  at  an  average  load  factor  of  75%,  are  as  follows : 


Year 

No.  and  Type 
of  Airplanes 

Average  Revenue 
Ton-Miles 

Average  Rate 

Per  Revenue 
Ton-Mile 

Annual 

Revenue 

1st 

30  C-46’s 

87,257,800 

12.50* 

$10,907,200 

2nd 

50  C-46’s 

145,429,700 

12.00 

17,451,600 

4th 

50  New  Type 

403,781,200 

9.00 

36,340,300 

Expenses 

Estimated  operating  expenses  at  the  same  stages  in  the  development 
>f  Slick  Airways’  scheduled  operation  are  as  follows : 


Year 

No.  and  Type 
of  Airplanes 

Annual 

Expense 

Expense  Per 
Revenue  Mile 

Expense  Per 
Revenue 
Ton-Mile 

1st 

30  C-46’s 

$10,233,300 

54.94* 

11.71* 

2nd 

50  C-46’s 

16,312,500 

52.57 

11.21 

4th 

50  New  Type 

34,168,700 

63.45 

8.46 

Capital  Requirements 

Estimated  requirements  of  capital  investment  are  as  follows: 


No.  and  Type 
of  Airplanes 

30  C-46’s 
50  C-46’s 
50  New  Type 


Investment  in 
Flight 
Equipment 

$  3,729,000 
6,214,000 
25,876,000 


Investment 
in  Other 
Operating 
Property  & 
Equip. 

$480,000 

594,000 

762,000 


Investment 
in  Working 
Capital 

$500,000 

750,000 

900,000 


Total 

Investment 

$  4,709,000 
7,558,000 
27,538,000 
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ESTIMATED  OPERATING  AND  REVENUE 
FIGURES  BASED  UPON  ONE  YEAR’S 
OPERATION  OF  THIRTY  C-46  AIR¬ 
PLANES— SLICK  AIRWAYS 

Mileage 

Revenue  Miles .  18,615,000 

Non-Revenue  Miles .  930,750 

Total  Miles  Flown .  19,545,750 

Percent  Non-Revenue  to  Total  Miles 
Flown . .. .  4.76% 

Traffic 

Load  Factor .  75% 

Freight  Ton-Miles  .  87,257,800 

Average  Load  (Pounds)  .  9,375 

Route  Miles 

Average  Daily  Route  Miles  Turnover .  6.4 

(6  Days  Per  Week) 

Operating  Revenues 

Total  Freight  Revenue  . $10,907,200 

Cents  Per  Revenue  Mile 

Total  Freight  Revenue . . .  58.59^ 

Operating  Revenue  Per  Unit  of  Service 
Freight  Revenue  Per  Ton-Mile  (Cents)  — 


12.50 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

ESTIMATED  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

General  Basis  of  Estimate: 

The  following  estimates  of  operating  expense  are  based 
on  conditions  expected  to  prevail  at  three  different  levels 
in  Slick  Airways’  general  fleet  expansion  program  outlined 
in  Exhibit  IV. 

It  is  believed  that  the  estimates  for  the  operation  of 
thirty  and  of  fifty  C-46  airplanes  can  be  accorded  con¬ 
siderably  more  reliability  than  customarily  attaches  to  this 
type  of  forecast  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  built  up  from 
a  logical  and  reasoned  extension  of  Slick  Airways’  opera¬ 
tional  and  maintenance  experience  of  the  past  several 
months.  Since  Slick  Airways  already  has  an  established 
organization,  trained  and  experienced  in  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems,  procedures,  and  techniques  of  fleet  maintenance  and 
operation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  project  from  the  existing 
organization  to  provide  the  basis  for  sound  estimates  of 
the  proposed  operation.  This  has  been  done  with  due 
regard  to  all  the  changes  necessary  to  the  expanded  scope 
of  the  proposed  operation  as  well  as  those  required  in 
changing  from  non-scheduled  contract  service  to  scheduled 
service. 

In  arriving  at  the  estimate  for  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  type  airplane,  the  picture,  while  subject  to 
some  uncertainties  from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  new 
maintenance  problems,  fuel  allowances,  etc.,  will  still  follow 
the  pattern  of  organization  established  for  the  earlier  C-46 
fleet.  In  other  words,  the  major  changes  will  occur  in  the 
aircraft  operating  expenses  while  the  pattern  of  ground 
and  indirect  expenses  can  be  expected  to  change  very  little. 

Personnel  Requirements,  Salaries,  and  Wages: 

A  large  portion  of  the  total  operating  expense  will,  of 
course,  be  accounted  for  by  the  payroll.  For  this  reason, 
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as  well  as  to  provide  a  basic  pattern  for  the  continuous 
addition  of  new  employees  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  scope  of  operations,  a  detailed  list  of  employee 
positions  and  jobs  was  developed  giving  due  regard  to 
qualifications  of  individuals,  the  number  of  individuals  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  the  operation,  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  balance  with  respect  to  supervisory  functions  and 
productivity. 

The  salaries  and  wages  assigned  to  the  various  jobs  were 
established  in  like  detail  and  were  extended  realistically 
to  include  increases  based  upon  the  present  rising  cost  of 
living  and  an  expected  improvement  in  the  cargo  operator’s 
ability  to  pay  higher  wages  with  the  stabilization  of  his 
operation.  Thus  the  individual  wage  scales  are  increased 
by  10  percent  over  the  present  for  the  estimate  of  the  thirty 
airplane  operation,  an  additional  8.25  percent  over 
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the  present  for  the  operation  with  fifty  C-46  airplanes,  and 
an  additional  8.87  percent  over  the  present  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  replacement  airplanes.  This  amounts  to  a  total 
increase  of  27.12  percent  over  the  present  Slick  Airways’ 
wage  levels  in  approximately  five  years.  These  increases 
do  not  represent  a  fixed  schedule  of  wage  increases ;  rather, 
they  reflect  changes  which  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Classified  summaries  of  personnel  requirements,  sala¬ 
ries,  and  wages  appear  as  Exhibits  43A,  43B,  and  43C  and 
complete  tabulations  of  estimated  operating  expenses  ap¬ 
pear  as  Exhibits  43D,  43E,  and  43F. 

Basic  Operating  Assumptions: 

The  following  assumptions  serve  to  establish  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  operation  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  ex¬ 
pressing  the  cost  estimates  in  terms  of  transportation  and 
traffic  units.  The  utilization  figures  are  based  upon  the 
experience  of  various  organizations  (Army,  Slick  Airways, 
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and  other  airlines)  in  maintaining  and  operating  the  C-46 
airplane  and  other  airplanes  of  similar  configuration.  The 
speed  and  payload  figures  are  based  upon  the  engineering 
data  shown  in  Section  IV. 


Basic  Operating  Assumptions — Slick  Airways 


30  C-46’s 

50  C-46’s 

50  New  Type 

Average  Daily  Utilization,  hrs. 

(Revenue)  . 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Average  Daily  Utilization,  hrs. 

(Non-Revenue)  . 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Annual  Hours  (Revenue)  . 

109,500 

182,500 

182,500 

Annual  Hours  (Non-Revenue) 

5,475 

9,125 

9,125 

Total  Annual  Hours . 

114,975 

191,625 

191,625 

Average  Block  to  Block  Speed, 

mph . 

170 

170 

295 

Annual  Miles  (Revenue)  . 

18,615,000 

31,025,000 

53,837,500 

AnnualMiles  (Non-Revenue)  .. 

930,750 

1,551,250 

2,691,875 

Total  Annual  Miles - 

19,545,750 

32,576,250 

56,529,375 

Average  Payload  (100%  Load 

Factor),  lb . 

12,500 

12,500 

20,000 

Average  Payload  (75%  Load 

Factor),  lb . 

9,375 

9,375 

15,000 

Total  Annual  Revenue  Ton- 

Miles  (100%  Load  Factor) .. 
■Total  Annual  Revenue  Ton- 
f  Miles  (75%  Load  Factor).... 

116,343,750 

193,906,250 

538,375,000 

87,257,812 

145,429,688 

403,781,250 
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Basic  Cost  Assumptions: 

Since  Slick  Airways  is  already  operating  an  extensive 
non-scheduled  contract  service  and  has  developed  an  effi¬ 
cient  organization  for  the  conduct  of  this  business,  most 
of  the  basic  cost  assumptions  are  based  on  actual  operat¬ 
ing  experience. 
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The  cost  of  materials  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
C-46  airframes,  for  example,  will  be  substantially  less  than 
would  normally  be  expected  since  Slick  Airways  has  been 
able  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  spare  parts  and  assem¬ 
blies  from  Army  surplus.  These  savings  would  not  apply 
to  engine  parts,  however,  because  of  the  contemplated 
change  to  new  engines.  In  like  manner,  fuel  and  oil  costs, 
depreciation,  etc.,  are  based  upon  projections  from  present 
operating  expenses. 

Such  indirect  expenses  as  rents,  communications,  adver¬ 
tising,  supplies,  etc.,  have  been  extended  from  unit  costs 
and  quotations  gained  from  Slick  Airways’  present  op¬ 
erations  and  where  necessary  have  been  substantiated  from 
the  published  experience  of  other  airlines. 
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Estimated  Number  or  Employees  and  Amount  of 
Monthly  Compensation  for  Thirty  C-46 
Airplanes — Slick  Airways 


No. 

Monthly 

Compensation 

Class  of  Employees 

Captains  and  Senior  Pilots . 

144 

$  99,600 

First  Officers  and  Co-Pilots . 

144 

45,900 

Operations  Supervisors  and  Assist¬ 
ants  . 

15 

7,600 

Engineers  and  Assistant  Engineers 

8 

2,600 

Meteorologists  and  Dispatchers . 

6 

1,200 

Communications  Operators — Ground 

4 

700 

Station  Managers . 

5 

1,700 

Station  Agents  and  Assistants . 

36 

8,000 

Service  Employees — Other  than  Me¬ 
chanics  . . 

77 

10,200 

Maintenance  Supervisors  and  Assist¬ 
ants  . 

29 

8,800 
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Monthly 


No. 

Compensation 

Stock  and  Stores  Employees . 

17 

2,800 

Mechanics  . 

426 

92,500 

Traffic  and  Sales  Supervisors  and 
Assistants . 

8 

4,700 

Sales  Managers,  Agents  and  Solici¬ 
tors  . 

41 

13,500 

Advertising  and  Publicity  Super¬ 
visors  . 

2 

700 

General  Officers . 

6 

4,200 

Personnel  Directors  and  Assistants 

2 

700 

Purchasing  Agents  and  Assistants.... 

2 

800 

Clerical  and  Stenographic  Personnel 

102 

16,300 

Other  Employees . 

19 

4,900 

Totals . 

1093 

$327,400 

8TOKABT  OF  ESTIMATED  0P2P.ATIK0  BXPZHSES  BASED  UPON  ONE 
IM'B  OP^RATIOH  07  30  AIRPLANES  —  SLICK  AIRWAYS 
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Estimated  Property  and  Equipment  Required  for  the 
Operation  of  Thirty  C-46  Airplanes — Slick  Airways 


Cost 

Flight  Equipment 

Aircraft .  $1,230,000 

Aircraft  Engines  .  1,900,000 

Aircraft  Propellers . 380,000 

Aircraft  Radio  Equipment .  35,000 

Miscellaneous  Flight  Equipment  .  37,000 

Flight  Equipment  Spare  Parts  and  Assem¬ 
blies  .  147,000 


Total  Flight  Equipment .  $3,729,000 

Other  Operating  Property  and  Equipment 

Hangar,  Shop  and  Ramp  Equipment .  112,000 

Motorized  Vehicles  and  Equipment  .  13,000 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Office  Equipment  ....  19,000 

Miscellaneous  Ground  Equipment  .  40,000 

Buildings  and  Improvements  on  Land  Not 
Owned  .  296,000 


Total  Other  Operating  Property  and 
Equipment  .  $  480,000 

Total  Property  and  Equipment  $4,209,000 
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SLICK  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  LINE  MAINTENANCE 
AND  AIRFRAME  OVERHAUL  AT 
BURBANK,  CALIFORNIA 

Since  the  filing  of  original  exhibits,  the  consolidation  of 
Slick  Airways’  line  maintenance  and  airframe  overhaul 
at  Burbank,  California,  then  contemplated  as  a  probability, 
has  been  definitely  decided  upon,  and  is  now  in  the  process 
of  acomplishment.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
lease  of  the  necessary  hangar  and  other  facilities  wThich 
will  be  occupied  and  put  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  past,  line  maintenance  and  airframe  overhaul 
have  been  done  at  all  base  stations  (Newark,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Long  Beach,  and  San  Antonio).  Engine 
overhaul  shops,  propeller  shop,  machine  shop,  accessory 
shop  and  instrument  shop  will  remain  in  San  Antonio. 
The  principal  reasons  for  consolidating  line  maintenance 
and  airframe  overhaul  from  five  scattered  stations  to 
one,  at  one  end  of  the  largest  volume  route,  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows : 

1.  More  adequate  maintenance  can  be  accomplished. 

2.  More  economical  maintenance  can  be  effected. 

3.  Higher  plane  utilization  can  be  obtained. 

Under  this  plan,  the  approximate  redistribution  of  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  will  be  as  follows  : 

46  at  San  Antonio 

79  at  Burbank,  and 

25  at  other  base  stations, 
resulting  in  a  net  saving  of  about  25  employees. 
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14833  Slick  Exhibit  SA-  5  5 

C.A.B.  Docket 
No.  2243 

SLICK  AHFAXS,  INC. 
BALANCE  SHEET 
OCT ObLR  31,1946 
ASSETS 


CURRENT  ASSETS 
Cash* 

Accounts  receivable  — 


Contracts  receivable 

6 

293,963.82 

Sundry  deposits  and  receivables 

—53.AO.89 

Materials  and  supplies 

TOTAL  CURRENT  ASSETS 

PROPERTY  AND  EQUmHT 

Flight  equipment 

% 

608,488.02 

Other  property  and  equipment 

X9Q.168.93 

6 

798,656.95 

Reserve  for  depreciation 

- 

_  63,389.05 

0TH"R  ASSETS  .CO  DEFERRED  CHARGES 

Prepaid  expenses 

6 

17,032.12 

Extension  and  development  projects 

26,920.44 

Organization  expense 

10,363.28 

Capital  stock  expense 

2,190.07 

Miscellaneous 

1.746.10 

Exhibit  Sx  55 
Page  1 


$  63,686.43 


347,574.71 

223.602.62 

*6347863.76 


735,267.90 


58.252.01 


LL BILITIEC ,  CAPIT.iL  STOCK,  .J®  DEFICIT 


CURHE.TT  LI  JILI  iI.  S 
Accounts  payable 
Salaries  and  wages 
Payroll  taxes 

Federal  transportation  taxes 
TOT,!.  CUrUSrlT  LIAuILUliS 


6  243,222.37 
49,047.60 
22,832.73 
_ 7.488.91 

v  322,591.61 


CAPITAL 

Capital  stock,  par  value  CIO. 00  per  share 
Authorized  1,000,000  shares,  issued  and 
outstanding  175,613  shares  61,758,130.00 

Deficit  652.337.94  .  1.105.792.06 

■  01,428^.67, 

*Note: 

In  .'rfvs.--ber  1946  an  unsecured  loan  of  6500,000  was  obtained.  The  loan 
is  for  six  months  at  an  interest  rate  of  4£. 
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SUCK  AIHF.AYS,  INC. 


STATEMENT  OP  PROFIT  <J©  LOSS 


Revenue  Ton  Miles 
Total  Miles  Flor.n 


‘  OCTOBER  1946 

CURRENT  kONTH 

2,034,035 

488,482 


TOTAL  TO  DATE 

7,050,930 

2,133,508 


OPERATING  REV.',-  JES 
Revenue  from  transportation 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Aircraft  operating  expenses  - 
Flying  operations 

Flight  equipment  maintenance  -  direct 
Depreciation  -  flight  equipment 


Other  operating  expenses  - 
Ground  operations 
Ground  equipment  maintenance  - 
direct 

Equipment  maintenance  -  indirect 
Traffic  and  sales 
Advertising  and  publicity 
(}eneral  and  administrative 
Depreciation  -  ground  equipment 


OPERATI.NG  LOSS 
Other  Income  -  r*.  t 


Organize!'  .  ..  a  Uovolopment  Expense 


DZFUI. 


♦TON  t 

trow 

t 

AMOUNT  MILE  KILE 

AMOUNT  -HE 

MILE 

$255,365  12.56  52.28  $ 

870,096  12.34 

40.78 

107,136 

5.27 

21.93 

580,753 

8.24 

27.22 

38,064 

1.87 

7.79 

188,132 

2.67 

8.82 

9.128 

_x4 1 

1.87 

__4£x222 

_ *64 

-2x12 

$154,328 

7.59 

31.59 

$“ 

814,208 

11.55 

380? 

37,837 

1.86 

7.74 

156,302 

2.21 

7.32 

5,797 

.28 

1.19 

32,656 

.46 

1.53 

15,113 

.74 

3.09 

75,666 

1.07 

3.55 

33,650 

1.67 

6.93 

164,029 

2.33 

7.69 

620 

.03 

.13 

25,819. 

.37 

1.21 

17,909 

.88 

3.67 

114,119 

1.62 

5.35 

,-2qP12 
y 1^x142 

-tig 

23.16 

fc~ 

— tH 
8.17 

22x21 

$267,471 

12x11 

24i2* 

01 

■290.474 

12x22 

v  12,106 

.59 

2.47 

V 

520,380 

7.38 

24.39 

. _ 421  ‘  4x?46 

*  11,655  v  516,134 

_  -_1J6,204 

yj ±*(>21  ^52q338 
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SUCK  .JHAJTS,  INC. 
QPERATBG  EXPENSES 
OCTOBER  1946 


AIRCRAFT  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
Flying  operations  - 
Captains  and  senior  pilots 
First  officers  and  co-pilots 
Other  flight  officers  and  mechanics 
Flight  ere*  supplies  and  expenses 
Aircraft  engine  fuels 
Aircraft  engine  fuel  taxes 
Aircraft  engine  oils 
Aircraft  engine  oil  taxes 
Damage  to  flight  equipment  -  insurance 
Other  insurance  -  flight  equipment 
Employees  compensation  and  other 
insurance  . 

Other  flying  operations  expenses 


Flight  equipment  maintenance  -  direct 
Aircraft  repairs  —  direct  labor 
Aircraft  repairs  -  materials  and 
outside  repairs 

Aircraft  engine  repairs  -  direct 
labor 

Aircraft  enine  repairs  —  materials 
and  outside  repairs 
Aircraft  instrument  repairs  -  direct 
labor 

Aircraft  instrument  repairs  — 
materials  and  outside  repairs 
Aircraft  propeller  repairs  -  direct 
labor 

Aircraft  propeller  repairs  - 
materials  and  outside  repairs 
Aircraft  radio  equipment  -  direct 
labor 

Aircraft  radio  equipment  -  materials 
and  outside  repairs 
i&sccllaneoua  flight  equipment 
repairs  -  direct  labor 
Miscellaneous  flight  equipment  repairs 
materials  and  outside  repairs 
Line  maintenance 
100  hour  inspection 
200  hour  inspection 
Experimental  expense 


Depreciation  -  flight  equipment 

TOTAL  AIRCRAFT  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


CURRENT  jaONTH 

TOTiX  TO  D 

~TE 

<T0N 

i 

*T0N 

♦ 

AuOUST 

LITE 

uttj: 

AUOUNT 

tiTLF. 

hUE 

v  15,763 

.77 

3.23  $ 

68,568 

.97 

3.21 

14,126 

.69 

2.89 

94,726 

1.34 

4-44 

29,301 

.42 

1.37 

6,835 

.34 

1.40 

56,026 

2.63 

59,759 

2.94  12.23 

256,820 

3.64 

.12.04 

5,739 

.28 

1.17 

28,483 

.40 

1.33 

2,375 

.12 

.49 

16,829 

•24l 

.79 

389 

.02 

.08 

1,180 

.02j 

.06 

1,023 

.05 

.21 

6,138 

•09 

.29 

321 

.02 

.07 

1,923 

.  .03 

.09 

436 

.02 

.09 

2,560 

.04 

.12 

370 

.02 

t°7 

18,199 

.26 

.85 

$107,136 

5.27 

21.93  t 

580,753 

8.24 

27.22 

2,101 

.10 

.43 

6,340 

.09 

.30 

5,257 

.26 

1.08 

44,218 

.63 

2.07 

5,091 

.25 

1.04 

21,108 

.30 

.99 

875 

.04 

ll 8 

3,771 

.05 

.18 

567 

.03 

.12 

3,133 

.04 

.15 

348 

.02 

.07 

4,742 

.07 

.22 

297 

.01 

.06 

601 

.01 

.03 

885 

.04 

.18 

2,231 

.03 

.10 

929 

.05 

.19 

3,205 

.05 

.15 

341 

.02 

.07 

5,721 

.08 

.27 

561 

.03 

.12 

3,325 

.05 

.15 

242 

.01 

.05 

1,595 

.02 

.07 

10,182 

.50 

2.08 

40,442. 

.57 

I  1.90 

3,792 

.19 

.77 

11,940 

.17 

.56 

6,596 

.32 

1.35 

35,444 

.50 

1.66 

$"38,064 

1.87 

7.79  $ 

_ 2§6 

188,182 

~£S7 

_iP 2 
8.82 

9.128  .45  1.87 

45.273  .64 

2.12 

38716 

$154,328 

7.59  31.59  l 

814,208  11.55 

(Continued) 
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C.A.3.  Docket  Exhibit  S.k  , 

No.  2243  ?a€C  4 

SUCK  .JHT..Y3,  INC. 

OPa&.TIIG  SXF2I5ES 

OCTOBER  1946 

(Continuation) 


OTHER  OPERATING  EXPANSES 
Ground  operations 

Superintendence  -  general 
Superintendence  -  assistants 
Siginesrs  and  assistant  engineers 
iieteoiologists  and  dispatchers 
Station  managers 
Station  agents 
Service  employees 
Other  ground  operations  employees 
Travel  and  incidental  expenses 
Office  supplies  and  oxpenscs 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Light,  heat,  power,  and  water 
Rents  of  fields,  buildings  and  offices 
Notorized  vehicles  expenses 
Servicing  supplies  and  expenses 
Buildings,  contents  and  liability 
insurance 

Employ*,  wj  e  .ep-nsation  and  other 
insur'nce 

Injuries,  loss  and  damage 
Other  ground  operations  expenses 

Ground  equipment  maintenance  —  direct 
Station  communication  equipment 
repairs  -  direct  labor 
Hangar,  shop  and  ramp  equipmait 
repairs  -  direct  labor 
Hangar,  shop  and  ramp  equipment 
repairs  -  naterirls  and  outside 
r^p-'i.-s 

iiotorir.d  vehicles  and  equipment 
r  .pairs  -  dbjract  labor 
koto’rizo.d  vehicles  and  equipment 
repairs  -  mater  iris  md  outside 
repairs 

Buildings  and' other  improvements 
repairs  -  direct  looor 
Bui  Icings  end  other  improvements 
repairs  -  materials  and  outside 
ropairs 

Other  ground  equipment  repairs  - 
direct  laV>r 

Other  z-  •  *ruipm*»nt  repairs  - 
mttcri'V.  "i~i  outsido  repairs 


CURRENT  ..OaTH  TOT.’L  T0_DATE 

*T0N  t  .  ♦TON  * 

,  .mount  -ILE  dlLE  .HOUNT  -HE  AILE 


750 

.04 

.15  i 

5,167 

.07- 

.24 

1,800 

.09 

.37 

7,718 

.11 

.36 

275 

.01 

.06 

1,837 

•  03 

.09 

763 

.04 

.16 

4,91? 

.07 

.23 

1,980 

.10 

.40 

8,C0l 

.11 

.37 

7,564 

.37 

1.55 

27,724 

.39 

1.30 

2,950 

.14 

.60 

13,678 

.20 

.64 

1,783 

.09 

.37 

12,625 

.18 

.59 

595 

.03 

.12 

4,391 

.06 

.21 

1,085 

.05 

.22 

4,809 

.07 

.23 

3,323 

.16 

.68 

21,616 

.31 

1.01 

428 

.02 

.09 

1,264 

.02 

.06 

8,438 

.41 

1.73 

14,422 

.20 

.68 

946 

.05 

.19 

2,777 

.04 

.13 

4,821 

.24 

.98 

23,921 

.33 

1.12 

122 

.01 

.03 

641 

.01 

.03 

212 

.01 

.04 

734 

.01 

.03 

1 


_ 2  _ _ _  $7 _ 

*  37,837  “uSS  7.74  «  156,302  2.21  7.32 


97 

.02 

507 

.01 

.02 

2,843 

.14 

.58 

16,716 

.24 

.78 

65 

.01 

736 

.01 

.03 

179 

.01 

.04 

1,005 

.01 

.05 

163 

.01 

2,121 

.11 

.44 

10,321 

.15 

.48 

36 

.01 

954 

.01 

.05 

456 

.02 

.09 

2,049 

.03 

.10 

_  205  _ .01 

W  5,797  .  28  •  1.19  l  32,656  .46  1.53 

(Continued) 
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55 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 
OCTGBJi  1946 
(Continuation) 


Equipment  maintenance  -  indirect 
Superintendence  -  general 
Superintendence  -  assistants 
Engineers  and  assistant  engineers 
Stock  and  stores  employees 
Other  equipment  maintenance  employees 
Unallocated  shop  labor 
Travel  and  incidental  wxpuises 
Office  supplies  and  expenses 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Light,  heat,  pov.cr  and  water 
Rents  of  oidliings  and  offices 
Motorized  veidclcs  exponses 
Stock  and  stores  supplies  and  expenses 
Engineering  supplies  and  oxpenses 
Shop  supplies  and  expenses 
Buildings,  contents  and  liability 
insurance 

Employees  compensation  and  other 
insurance 

Other  equipment  maintenance  expenses 


Traffic  and  solc3 
Superintendence 
Superintendence  -  assistants 
Soles -managers,  agents  and  solicitors 
Other  traffic  and  3ales  employees 
Travel  and  incidental  expenses 
Of Tice  supplies  and  oxpenses 
Telephone  and  telegraph  , 

Light,  heat,  power  and  water 
Rents  of  buildings  and  offices 
Imployees  compensation-  and  other 
insurance 

Othur  traffic  and  sales  expense 
C-rgo  liability  insurance 


Advertir.i--.  :  publicity 
Super.’--,,  .  -jc 

.  Sup^-cir.-.,  •  a.  ~  assistants 
Travel  ana  .  .ueidontal  expenses 
Office  supplies  and  expenses 
Telephone  end  telegraph 
Newspaper  advertising 


CURRI 

,‘!T  MONTH 

TOT, I 

,  TO  DATI 

k 

£T0N 

< 

*T0N  1 

r 

.AjOUNT 

■MlLE 

n‘.  TT.F, 

AMOUNT 

..ILE  k: 

v  825 

.04 

.17  i 

4,320 

.06 

.20 

3,148 

.15 

.64 

13,180 

.19 

.62 

675 

.03 

.14 

4,265 

.06 

.20 

617 

.03 

.13 

4,184 

.06 

1.20 

826 

.04 

.17 

4,706 

.07 

1.22 

3,676 

.18 

.75 

13,051 

.19 

.61 

361 

.02 

.08 

3,954 

.06 

.18 

55 

.01 

538 

.01 

i.03 

211 

.01 

.04 

1,092 

.01 

1.05 

104 

.01 

.02 

501 

.01 

1.02 

225 

.01 

.05 

525 

.01 

|.03 

177 

.01 

.04 

845 

.01 

.04 

36 

93 

134 

.01 

.03 

3,566 

.05 

.17 

3,118 

.15 

.64 

14, 415 

.20 

1.68 

58 

.01 

374 

.02 

543 

.03 

.11 

2,350 

.03 

.11 

304 

.02 

.06 

_  .3,707 

.05 

.17 

0  15,113 

.74 

3.09  $ 

75,666 

1.07  2 

.55 

600 

.03 

.12 

4,200 

.06 

.19 

1,470 

.07 

.30 

8,671 

.12 

j.4l 

6,552 

.33 

1.34 

40,595 

.58  1 

,91 

1,161 

.06 

.24 

11,481 

.16 

.54 

2,080 

.10 

.43 

13,023 

.19 

.61 

462 

.02 

.10 

4,517 

.07 

.21 

3,811 

.19 

.78 

29,775 

.42  1 

1*39 

22 

194 

.01 

558 

.03 

.11 

3,036 

.04 

.14 

93 

.02 

820 

.01 

.04 

14, 041 

.69 

2.88 

37,960 

.54  1 

£ 

_ • 

3,000 

.61 

9,757 

.14 

.46 

*  33,850 

1.67 

6.93  <*> 

164,029 

2.33  7 

1.69 

350 

.02 

.08 

2,100 

.03 

.10 

1,240 

.02 

.06 

384 

.01 

.02 

181 

i.Ol 

11 

125 

1.01 

8 

5,834 

.08 

.27 

(Continued) 
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SLICK  tJSE\2S,  INC. 

OPETt.TINO  SJJ'ENr.ES 


C’.TOnL?.  1946 
(Continuation) 


Advertising  -no  publicity  (Continuation) 
Nat ici.nl  mag.v inc  advertising 
Other  jane*,  advertising 
Rndic,  .notion  picture  -and  photographic 
expenses 

Display  .and  exhibits  expenses 
Liscellancouo  promotional  expenses 
Employees  compensation  and  other 
insurance 

Ot.her  advertising  **r.d  puolicity 
expenses 


General  and  administrative 

General  officers  and  uxccutivc3 
General  office  cr^ployeus 
Travel  and  incidental  expenses 
Office  supplies  and  expenses 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Light,  heat,  por.er  -nd  rater 
Rents  of  buildings  and  offices 
Legal  salaries,  fees  and  expanses 
Pensions  and  welfare 
Memberships  end  publications 
Buildings,  contents  and  liability 
insurance 

Employe's  cuKTH»n8-tion  and  other 
insur-uc* 

Other  •  -l  insurance 
Corpora e.  •  ad  fiscal  expenses 
General  ♦  **:  .s 

Oth^r  .vjnv-ral  and  administrative 
expenses 


P  ’preciation  -  ground  equipment 

Total  other  operating  expenses 
TOT.X  0P2R..TUJG  EXPEIiSES 


CURRENT  1.0  NTH 

TOT.X 

■  TO  D.. 

.TE 

*T0H 

< 

*T0N 

t 

,'liOUNT 

-XLE 

i-JLE 

X:0UNT 

■wILS 

..IL5 

0 

v 

10,S5S 

.16 

.51 

7 

103 

.01 

180 

.01 

.04 

1,864 

.03 

.08 

18 

1,172 

.02 

.05 

15 

1,721 

.02 

.08 

4 

37 

27 

.01 

200 

.01 

620 

.03 

.13  v 

25,819 

.37 

1.21 

600 

.03 

.12 

5,475 

.08 

.26 

8,016 

.40 

1.64 

45,882 

.65 

2.15 

792 

.04 

.16 

5,9*7 

.08 

.28 

1,197 

.06 

.25 

7,804 

.11 

.37 

375 

.02 

.08 

2,489 

.04 

.12 

15 

59 

20 

275 

.01 

1,045 

.05 

.22 

6,349 

.10 

.32 

711 

.03 

.15 

4,529 

.07 

.21 

1,681 

.08 

.34 

6,809 

.12 

.41 

40 

.01 

235 

.01 

87 

.02 

505 

.01 

.02 

17 

103 

.01 

12 

350 

.01 

.02 

3,292 

.17 

.68 

23,446 

.33 

1.10 

9 

1,322 

.02 

.06 

17,909 

.88 

3.67  C 

114,119 

1.62 

5.35 

-2,01? 

.10 

.a 

_Z*6Z2 

.11 

1113.143  5.36  23.16  C  576.268  8.17  27.01 


v 267. 471  13.15  54.75  Cl. 390.476  19.72  65.17 


11  additional  employees  serving  traffic  and  operational  points  other  than  base  and  prinslnel  stations,  bringing 
total  Slick  Airways'  employees  to  U15  as  of  October  Ji, 
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Supplemental  Exhibit  SA-5? 

Page  1 

BREAKDOWN  OF  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BASE  AND  PRINCIPAL  STATIONS  AS  OF 
OCTOBER  21,  1946  FOR  IQ  C-46  AIRCRAFT.  THIS  INFORMATION  REQUESTED  BY 
BRANIFF  AIRWAYS  ON  PAGE  6l£  OF  TO  TRANSCRIPT  OF  TO  TESTIMONY. 
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15257  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-l 

No.  810  et  al .  (Page  1  of  5  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SERVICE 

U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc.,1  seeks  a  certificate  of  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  authorizing  it  to  engage  in  the 
transportation  of  freight  or  freight  and  mail  by  aircraft, 
between  various  areas  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  A  map  of  the  areas  to  be  served  is  shown 
in  Exhibit  U.  S.-2. 

•  i  i  •  • 

The  airfreight  service  is  an  “area”  service.  The  Com¬ 
pany  plans  to  operate  a  regular  service  between  seven 
airfreight  areas.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  service  will  be 
provided  between  any  two  markets  in  the  same  area,  and 
no  service  will  be  furnished  to  points  not  included  within 
the  airfreight  areas.  There  are  specific  reasons  for  this 
pattern  of  service. 

15258  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-l 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  2  of  5  pages) 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  aircraft  should  be  operated  with 
as  high  a  load  factor  as  possible.  In  order  to  attain  high 
load  factors,  we  have  determined  areas  where  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  air  candidates  is  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  air  candidates. 

The  area  service  makes  possible  flexibility  of  service 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  transportation  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  in¬ 
dustry  must  have  an  adequate  number  of  planes  at  the 
right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  The  destination  as  well 
as  the  origin  of  agricultural  air  candidates  changes  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  service  which  can  be  rendered  be¬ 
tween  areas  is  more  suited  to  transporting  agricultural 


1  Sometimes  called  the  Company. 
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air  candidates  than  is  a  service  between  designated  points. 

Service  between  points  in  the  same  airfreight  area  is 
not  contemplated  because  the  advantages  of  airfreight  ser¬ 
vice  are  not  as  distinct  over  short  distances  as  over  longer 
distances.  Overnight  truck  and  rail  express  service  are 
generally  available  over  short  distances,  and  airfreight 
service  has  less  chance  of  competing  with  these  forms  of 
transport  in  any  given  area. 

Service  to  points  between,  but  outside  of,  the  areas  is 
not  contemplated  because  such  points  do  not  usually  pro¬ 
duce  a  volume  of  air  candidates  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  air  candidates  and  a  high,  consistent  load  factor  can 
be  maintained. 

15259  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-l 

No.  810  et  al .  (Page  3  of  5  pages) 

I.  Description  of  Service  Between  Airfreight  Areas 

The  outstanding  feature  of  U.  S.  Airlines  airfreight  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  fact  that  it  will  operate  on  regular  schedules 
between  airfreight  areas.  These  schedules  are  operated  in 
terms  of  hours,  -while  rail  and  truck  services  are  quoted  in 
terms  of  days. 

Moreover,  freight  services  now  operated  by  surface  car¬ 
riers  do  not  offer  to  the  shipper  exact  times  for  arrival 
and  departure.  U.  S.  Airlines  will  do  this.  Schedules  will 
be  coordinated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  shippers  in  each 
area. 

While  we  do  not  operate  trucks  ourselves  at  each  market 
served  by  us,  we  have  worked  out  arrangements  $t  each 
market  under  which  the  airfreight  is  delivered  promptly 
to  the  consignee.  W^e  have  avoided  the  establishment  of 
warehouses,  in  order  to  expedite  delivery  to  the  consignee 
and  reduce  handling  expenses. 

The  service  to  be  rendered  does  not  include  service  to 
any  points  outside  the  airfreight  areas.  It  does  not  offer 
service  between  two  points  in  the  same  airfreight  area. 
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Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  service  is  “through 
service  from  area  to  area.”  Actually,  operational  stops  are 
made  en  route,  but  no  freight  is  unloaded  or  received  until 
the  principal  markets  of  the  airfreight  area  are  reached. 

This  avoids  the  necessity  of  off-loading  en  route  at  points 
where  a  high  load  factor  cannot  be  maintained. 

15260  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-l 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  4  of  5  pages) 

The  shippers  have  indicated  to  us  that  fixed  schedules 
are  of  more  benefit  to  them  than  an  irregular  service. 
Harvesting  and  preparation  of  agricultural  and  fishery 
products  for  marketing  are  geared  to  the  time  of  departure 
of  the  planes.  Our  flower  shippers  have  found  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  cut  and  pack  flowers  as  close  to  departure  time 
as  possible  so  that  the  flowers  will  retain  their  field  fresh¬ 
ness.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  consignees  want  their 
shipments  delivered  at  a  certain  time.  Some  consignees 
send  their  own  trucks  to  the  airport,  and  only  through 
the  operation  of  a  scheduled  service  can  delay  in  delivery 
be  prevented. 

Newspapers  and  magazine  publishers  also  demand  a 
regular  service  at  a  regular  hour. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  seeking  authorization  in  this  case  to  perform  a 
needed  public  service  to  those  shippers  and  consumers 
located  in  our  airfreight  areas.  These  areas  are  the  most 
densely  populated  regions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
heaviest  consumers  of  air  candidates. 

U.  S.  Airlines  has  estimated  its  revenues  on  the  basis 
of  a  75%  load  factor  and  a  90%  load  factor.  At  the  outset, 
we  anticipate  that  on  north  and  east  bound  schedules  we 
will  maintain  a  95%  load  factor,  and  on  south  bound  sched¬ 
ules,  the  load  factor  wdll  be  55%.  As  we  develop  the  traffic, 
we  expect  to  increase  our  system  load  factor. 
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15261  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-l 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  5  of  5  pages) 

II.  Description  of  the  Service  to  be  Operated 

The  cost  and  operations  of  the  Company  indicate  that, 
at  the  present  time,  airfreight  service  must  be  flexible, 
and  should  not  be  restricted  to  particular  points.  Perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  Exhibit  U.  S. — 3. 
The  Company  carries  industrial  air  candidates  manu¬ 
factured  at  principal  points  in  the  Northeast  area  (such 
as  New  York)  to  the  large  consuming  centers  of  Atlanta, 
Jacksonville,  and  Miami.  In  order  to  fill  the  ship  on  the 
return  flight,  the  Company  carries  agricultural  air  candi¬ 
dates  north. 


ROUTES  OF  U.S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

PATTERN  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIRFREIGHT  SERVICE 
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15264  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-4 

No.  810  et  al .  (Page  1  of  17  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

History  of  U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Airlines  was  formed  in  June  1944  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  an  airfreight  service.  The  Company’s  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors,  however,  were  engaged  in  aeronautical 
activities  long  prior  to  that  time.  Since  U.  S.  Flying  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  provided  a  nucleus  for  the  commencement,  it  is 
pertinent  to  trace  the  development  of  that  company,  be¬ 
fore  discussing  IT.  S.  Airlines’  operations. 

U.  S.  Flying  Services 

In  1943,  Harry  R.  Plavford,  President  of  U.  S.  Airlines, 
purchased  the  Wood  Flying  Service  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
With  this  school  as  a  nucleus,  he  developed  U.  S.  Flying 
Services,  Inc.,  which  trained  flying  cadets  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  and  Maryville  College  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Army  Air  Forces.  A  total  of  3,150  cadets 
were  given  instruction  from  the  beginning  of  operations 
until  the  termination  of  the  program  on  June  26,  1944. 
A  total  of  70  airplanes  was  used  to  train  cadets.  Forty-two 
instructors,  together  with  66  other  employees,  were  nsec 
in  the  operation  of  the  schools. 

In  May  1945,  U.  S.  Flying  Services  engaged  in  non- 
scheduled  service  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Since  that  time, 
U.  S.  Flying  Services  has  flown  over  4,628,275  air  miles 
without  a  mishap.  Non-scheduled,  charter  and  sightsee¬ 
ing  trips  form  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  U.  S. 

15265  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-4 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  2  of  17  pages) 

Flying  Service.  Flying  instructions  forms  another  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  operation.  Ten  full-time  instructors 
handle  this  part  of  the  company’s  business  and  student 
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pilots  earn  their  wings  almost  weekly.  In  order  to  make 
the  flying  courses  more  interesting,  U.  S.  Flying  Services 
sponsors  a  cross-country  pilots’  club.  In  addition,  U.  S. 
Flying  Services  acts  as  dealer  and  distributor  for  Piper 
Cub,  Avenger  and  Bendix  radio. 

Returning  servicemen  from  all  branches  of  service  are 
enrolled  as  students  at  the  U.  S.  Flying  Services  training 
school  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  school  is  charged  with  train¬ 
ing  these  former  members  of  the  fighting  forces  to  take 
their  places  in  the  post-war  aviation  picture  and  the 
schedule  of  courses  reads  like  an  encyclopedia  of  avia¬ 
tion  know-how.  Radio  courses  feature  basic  mathematics, 
magnetism,  KirchofFs  law,  continued  mathematics  and 
similar  specialized  study  of  communications. 

•  •  •  •  • 


15266  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
No.  810  et  al. 


Exhibit  U.  S.-4 
(Page  3  of  17  pages) 


As  soon  as  transport  aircraft  became  available,  actual 
airfreight  operations  were  commenced  by  U.  S.  Airlines, 
beginning  December  5,  1945.  During  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  1945,  20  round  trip  flights  were  made  on  a  non- 
scheduled  basis  between  points  in  Southern  Florida  and 
various  other  points,  including  New  York,  Baltimore,  Dal¬ 
las,  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 

In  January  1946  the  management  decided  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  shippers  could  best  be  served  by  flying  air¬ 
craft  regularly  between  certain  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  during  January  of  that  month,  operations 
were  curtailed  in  order  to  prepare  for  such  service. 

Airfreight  service  between  the  Southeast  and  the  North¬ 
east  areas  was  commenced  on  a  daily  basis  in  February  1, 
1946.  In  March,  1946,  service  was  commenced  over  a 
route  between  the  North  Central  and  the  Southeast  areas, 
and  between  the  North  Central  and  the  Northeast  air- 
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freight  areas.  Service  between  the  Northeast  and  the 
Louisiana  areas,  and  between  the  Louisiana  and  the  South¬ 
east  areas  was  activated  in  May  1946.  Commencing  in 
August,  1946,  U.  S.  Airlines  has  been  providing  an  air¬ 
freight  service  from  the  Northeast  area  to  the  California 
area,  and 

15268  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.— 4 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  5  of  17  pages) 

•  *  •  •  • 

Exhibit  U.  S. — 3  shows  the  airfreight  areas  which  have 
been  served  by  U.  S.  Airlines,  and  the  points  to  and  from 
which  it  has  hauled  revenue  airfreight.  In  all,  six  of  the 
seven  airfreight  areas  are  now  being  served  and  by  U.  S. 
Airlines  and  revenue  airfreight  has  been  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  at  37  different  communities  within  the  six  areas, 
as  of  September  1,  1946. 

The  airfreight  service  which  has  been  provided  by  U.  S. 
Airlines  in  the  past  has  been  a  contract  or  non-common 
carrier  air  service.  The  Company  does  not  hold  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

By  virtue  of  its  contract  operations,  the  Company  has 
explored  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  airfreight 
service,  and  is  now  in  a  position  immediately  to  offer  a 
regular,  common  carrier  airfreight  service. 

•  •  •  •  • 

15270  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-4 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  7  of  17  pages) 

The  Company  now  owns  12  C-47  aircraft.  These  air¬ 
craft  were  purchased  from  the  War  Assets  Administra¬ 
tion  and  modified  for  commercial  airfreight  service  by  the 
Company.  The  following  photographs  show  some  of  these 
aircraft  lined  up  at  the  Pinellas  County  Master  Airport, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Company's  maintenance  facilities.  All 
of  the  aircraft  are  properly  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
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nautics  Administration,  and  are  maintained  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  own  shops. 

15277  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-4 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  14  of  17  pages) 

IT.  S.  Airlines  now  employs  314  persons  in  its  contract 
airfreight  service.  Fifty-two  of  this  number  are  pilots. 
While  most  of  the  personnel  are  based  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Company  has  full-time  employees  at  various  points  in 
the  Northeast,  North  Central,  California  and  Louisiana 
areas.  Exhibit  U.  S. —  shows  the  location  of  personnel. 

The  Company  in  its  contract  operations  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  exploring  the  various  fields  of  airfreight,  and 
has  conducted  many  experiments  in  cooperation  with  both 
government  agencies  and  commercial  shippers.  The  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  airfreight  actually  carried  by  the  Company 
include  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  fresh  and  shellfish,  air¬ 
craft  and  aircraft  parts,  automobiles  and  automotive  parts, 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  bullion,  frozen  foods,  fountain 
pens,  furniture  and  household  goods,  live  animals  and 
poultry,  meat,  musical  instruments,  hardware,  newspapers, 
rubber  products,  machinery,  wearing  apparel,  and  dry 
goods.  Some  of  these  commodities  require  special  packag¬ 
ing,  controlled  temperature,  and  special  handling.  U.  S. 

%  Airlines  cooperates  with  shippers  by  providing  them  with 

packaging  and  loading  service,  and  by  developing  special 
containers  for  special  purposes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

U.  S.  Airlines  Exhibit  US  5 

15281  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-5 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  1  of  6  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Personnel  of  U.  S.  Airlines 

Harry  R.  Playford,  President  and  Director ,  entered  the 
field  of  Aviation  in  World  War  I,  when  he  w^as  attached  to 
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the  96th  Duty  Bombardment  Squadron,  Army  Air  Forces. 
He  has  organized  and  operated  several  Flying  Schools  and 
Clubs.  He  holds  a  Commercial  Pilot’s  License.  Right 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Playford  donated  his  services 
in  the  National  Organization  of  the  Civil  Ah*  Patrol,  a 
group  of  private  flyers  who  gave  their  time  and  equipment 
in  coastal  patrol  and  defense  work  under  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.  He  was  National  Executive  and  Supply 
Officer  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  the  C.  A.  P. 
was  taken  over  by  the  Army  Air  Forces.  In  the  fall  of 
1942,  Mr.  Playford,  then  a  director  of  National  Airlines, 
Inc.,  organized  and  supervised  the  operation  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  of  a  Transition  Flight  Training  Program 
conducted  through  National  Airlines  by  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  and  was  active  in  this  capacity  until  taking 
over  the  organization  and  supervision  of  a  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration  Indoctrination  Program  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  training  University  of  Tennessee  and 
Maryville  College  Air  Corps  Cadets. 

Early  in  1944,  Mr.  Playford  became  interested  in  Alaska 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  He  is  a  Di- 

15282  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-5 

No.  810  et  al .  (Page  2) 

rector  of  Alaska  Airlines,  and  one  of  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders,  and  has  been  active  in  the  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  airline.  He  spent  several  months  in  Alaska 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  locale  and  customs  of  this 
new  frontier  so  that  he  could  help  improve  the  services  of 
Alaska  Airline. 

He  is  President  and  principal  stock-holder  of  U.  S. 
Flying  Service,  Inc.,  Albert  Whitted  Airport,  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  which  he  organized  early  in  1945.  This  is 
a  Fixed-Based  Operation,  whose  activities  encompass  sales, 
service,  and  flying  instruction,  both  private  and  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 
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Mr.  Playford  is  a  member  of  the  Q.  B.  (Quiet  Birdmen), 
a  member  of  the  Sportsman’s  Pilot  Association,  past  Presi¬ 
dent,  organizer  and  charter  member  of  the  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg  Chapter  of  the  National  Aeronautics  Association, 
past  President  of  the  Florida  State  Council  of  N.  A.  A., 
National  Counsellor  of  N.  A.  A.,  State  of  Florida,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Aeronautics  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  active  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration  Non-Scheduled  Flying  Advisory  Committee,  and 
Representative  for  the  Second  Region;  member  of  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  Citizen’s  Defense  Council,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  and  member  of  the  Aviation  Division,  Florida 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Theodore  N.  Law,  Vice-President  and  Director ,  has  been 
engaged  in  various  aviation  agencies  since  1938. 
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For  eight  (8)  years,  Mr.  Law  has  served  as  Director  of 
Mid-Continent  Airlines.  In  1944,  he  acquired  a  substantial 
interest  in  Alaska  Airlines,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  acting  as 
President  during  most  of  1945.  At  present  he  is  Director 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Company. 

Recently  he  was  elected  Vice-President  and  Director  of 
U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  at  the  present  time  is  associated 
with  Aerovias  Latinas  Americanos. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  in  the  oil  business  and  avia¬ 
tion,  he  is  also  associated  with  his  brother,  Robert  Law, 
in  a  large  ranch  operation,  the  Paicines  Ranch  at  Paicines, 
California. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Toledo  Club;  Southern  Help 
Country  Club;  Kansas  City  Country  Club;  the  Bath  Club, 
Miami  Beach,  Florida;  Indian  Creek  Country  Club,  Miami 
Beach ;  the  Nomads ;  The  Kenai  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Kenai, 
Alaska;  and  various  service  organizations. 
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D.  G.  Bash,  Secretary -Treasurer  and  Director ,  entered 
aviation  as  an  Air  Corps  Officer  in  World  War  I.  He 
served  with  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  as  a 
Civil  Engineer  until  1930,  when  he  joined  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission.  He  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Air  Mail,  I.  C.  C.  in  1935.  In  1937,  he  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  National  Airlines,  and  continued  in  that  position  un¬ 
til  1945,  when  he  became  Secretary-Treasurer  of  U.  S. 
Airlines,  Inc.  From  the  spring  of  1944  until  April,  1945, 
Mr.  Bash  served  as  Director  of  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  for  National  Airlines. 
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The  Company  had  the  following  number  of  employees  on 


September  16,  1946: 


JCCT. 

CLASSIFICATION 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

ACCUMULATED 
MULTI-ENGINE  TIME 

AVERAGE 

VXTERAM 

Uoo 

Captains 

Co-Pilots 

17 

28 

1*5 

1*1,107 

i*U,688 

85,875 

hours 

hours 

hours 

2,1*23 

hours 

hours 

13 

JL  i 
1*0 

COST 

leer. 

CXASSIFICATIOH 

DPL 

VARIOUS 

-VETERANS 

U$o 

Ground 

Operations 

52 

10 

5  i 

3 

1*3 

500 

Mechanics,  A  4c  E 
Other  Mechanics, 

Etc. 

11 

120 

00 

600 

Equipment, 
Malntananoe,  Ind. 

16 

l 

12 

700 

Tram* 

4c 

Sales 

7 

3 

2  2 

5 

10 

750 

Advertising 

4c 

Publicity 

1 

1 

000 

Oenaral  Office  4c 
Administrative 
(Other  than  offloers  4c 
Dept.  Heads) 

20 

1 

0 

SOB-TOIAIS 

227 

13 

8  3 

9 

Captains 

Co-Pilots 

17 

28 

GRAND  TOTAL 

305 

Additional  eaployees  with  U. 

S.  Flying  Service, 

Inc. 

62 

NOtti  All  Captains  bold  A.T.R.'s.  All  personnel  ere  proparly  certificated  Vy  C.A.A. 
for  tha  types  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc. 


OPERATING  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


July  31^  1946 

RESERVE 

NET 

AC COURT 

FOR 

BOOK 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION 

COST 

DEPRECIATION 

VALUE 

PLIOTT  EQUIPMENT: 

1501 

Aircraft 

$400  929.65 

$30  947.89 

$369  981.1 

p6 

1502 

Aircraft  Engines 

93  747.52 

6  300.39 

87  447.} 

.3 

1503 

Aircraft  Propellers 

721.87 

-0“ 

721.8 

17 

1504 

Aircraft  Radio  Equipment 

59  470.43 

7  790.43 

51  680*4 

>0 

1505 

Miscellaneous  Plight  Equipment 

3  572.42 

274.74 

3  297.fi 

»8 

1507 

Conversion  of  Leased  Aircraft 

1  559.98 

-0- 

I  559. S 

18 

Totals 

$560  001.87 

$45  313.45 

$514  688. j 

2 

OTHER  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT: 

1521 

Station  Communication  Equipment 

$  316.72 

$  36.55 

$  280.1 

7 

1522 

Hangar,  Shop  and  Ramp  Equipment 

29  150.32 

1  167.18 

27  983. i 

.4 

1523 

Motorized  Vchiclos 

4  670.84 

381.87 

4  288.9 

'7 

1524 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Office  Equip 

.  12  879.19 

614.20 

12  264.^ 

9 

1532 

Slags,  and  Imp.  on  Land  Not  Oimod 

1  395.57 

146.57 

1  249.0 

0 

1533 

Improvements  to  Leased  Property 

4  042.77 

549.89 

3  492.8 

8 

1541 

School  Equipment 

1  062.00 

263.77 

798. 2J 

3 

Totals 

$  53  517.41  $  3  160.03 

$  50  357.2| 

8 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PROGRESS: 

1561 

Lockheed  Lodestar  Conversion 

$  57  716.49 

$  -0- 

$  57  716.4 

9 

GRAND  TOTALS  - 

$671  235.77 

$48  473.48 

1 

$622  762.4 

9 

OTHER  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

July  31,  1946 

RESERVE 

NET 

ACCOUNT 

FOR 

BOOK 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION 

COST 

DEPRECIATION 

VALUE 

1601 

Aircraft 

1  31  148.97 

$  7  136.20 

$  24  012.7| 

7 

1602 

Aircraft  Engines 

2  848.16 

340.62 

2  507.5j 

4 

1605 

Miscellaneous  Flight  Equip. 

275.00 

95.72 

179.2 

5 

$34  272.13  $  7  572.54  $  26  690.50 


Totals 
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U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc. 


BALANCE  SHEET 


ASSETS 

CURRENT  ASSETS 

Caeh 

Working  Funds  and  Special 
Deposits 

Accounts  Receivable  $190  015.56 

Less-Reserve  for 

Uncollectible  Accounts  1  788.24 

Notes  Receivable 

Materials  and  Supplies  $102  146.49 

Less-Reserve  for 

Obsolescence  2  095.15 

Motor  Puels 
Lubricating  Oils 

Total  Current  Assets 


INVESTMENTS*  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS; 
Deposit  on  ifcrcoupe  Agency 

OPERATING  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT  - 
Less-'Heaerve  for  depreciation 

OTHER  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT  - 
Loss -Re serve  for  Depreciation 

DEFERRED  CHARGES: 

Prepaid  Insurance 

Extension  and  Development  Expense 

Other  Deferred  Charges 


$1  542  440.61 
5  815.60 


188  227.32 
70  800.00 


100  051.36 
1  553.70 
_ 993.85 


$1  909  882.44 


$  671  235.77 
48  473.48 

$  34  272.13 

7  572.54 


6  951.65 
595  724.96 
32  419.43 


500.00 


622  762.29 


26  699.59 


635  096.04 
194  940.36 


LIABILITIES 


33  999.84 
47  217.69 
33  689.53 
15  371.93 


Notes  Payable  -  War  Assets  Administration 
Due  Within  One  Year  $ 

Accounts  Payable 
Salaries  and  Wages  Acorued 
Taxes  Accrued 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

LONG  TERM  DEBT: 

Notes  Payable -  War  Assets  Administration 
Due  After  One  Year 


DEFERRED  CREDITS  - 

CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  SURPLUS: 

Capital  Stock;  authorized,  2,500,000  shares; 
issued  and  outstanding  1,500,000  shares 
$1.00  par  value  each  $1  500  000.00 

Capital  Surplus  1  506  944.49 

Earned  Surplus  (See  Note)  _ — 


130  278.99 


56  666.88 
1  050.00 


3  006  944.49 


NOTE:  In  the  opinion  of  the  Management,  the  enterprise  to  date  has 
been  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  potentialities  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  cargo  by  air  and  to  the  development  of  An  organization 
to  conduct  scheduled  cargo  flights;  effective  with  July  the  Company 
extended  Its  operations  Into  California.  Accordingly,  the  excess  of 
expenses  over  revenue  since  date  of  organization  has  been  charged  to 
Extension  and  Development  Expenses. 


A. 8.  Ijockat 
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U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc. 


SUMMARY  OF  OPERATING  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  VARIOUS 


TYPES  OF  EQUIPMENT 


Douglas 

DC-3 

Martin 

202 

1 

l 

Douglas 

DCf4 

Revenues 

Freight  Revenue  - 

75%  load  -  15j^ 

rate 

#7,639,960 

#12,781,300 

#20,971,600 

75%  load  -  11  % 

rate 

6,421,900 

9,070,600 

14,88^,000 

90%  load  -  l&i/ 

rate 

9,167,940 

16,337,560 

25, 16$, 800 

90#  load  -  11  t 

rate 

6,606,280 

10,884,720 

17,85$, 600 

Operating  Expmscg 

Direct  Flying 

#6,632,797 

#  7,666,476 

#10,397,458 

Indirect 

2,188.620 

3,282,930 

4,377,240 

‘Total  Expense 

7,821,417 

10,948,406 

14,774,696 

Net  (Loss)  or  Gain 

7 0%  load  -  15^ 

rate 

(♦  181,467)  #  1,832,894 

#  6, 19$, 802 

7 S%  load  -  11  / 

rate 

(  2,399,517)( 

1,877,806) 

108,302 

90%  load  -  16j< 

rate 

1,346,623 

4,389,154 

10,391,102 

3,084,902 

90%  load  -  11  / 

rate 

(  1,31S,137)( 

63,686) 
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U.  S.  Airlines.  Inc. 


15 


DC-3 

FORECAST  OF  OPERATING  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 
(Assuming  75#  Load  Factor) 


Total  Scheduled  Miles  19,967,376 

Total  Revenue  Miles  (90#)  17,970,638 

Won  Revenue  Miles  (6#  ferry-4#  other'  1,996,738 

Total  Miles  Flown  19,967,376 

Block  to  Block  Speed  152 

Normal  Pay  Load  -  Optimum  Range  7070# 

Annual  Tons  (75#  load  factor)  31,800 

Average  Length  of  11,580  Flights  annually  1,550 

Annual  Ton  Miles  49,290,000 


g/  Mils 


Revenues 

Total 

Revenue 

Amount 

Freight  Revenue  (15£#/ton  mi.) 

38.26 

42.51 

§7,639,950 

Expenses 

Flying  Operations 

18.77 

20.86 

3,747,876 

Flight  Equipment  Maintenance 

7.94 

8.82 

1,585,410 

Depreciation  -  Flight  Equipment 

1.50 

1.66 

299,511 

Total  -  Direct  Flying 

28.21 

31.34 

5,632,797 

Ground  Operations 

3.61 

4.01 

720,000 

Ground  Eouip.  Maintenance -Direct 

.17 

.19 

35,000 

Equipment  Maintenance -Indirect 

2.61 

2.91 

522,060 

Traffic  and  Sales 

1.47 

1.63 

292,560 

Advertising  &  Publicity 

.54 

.60 

108,000 

General  &  Administrative 

2.43 

£.70 

486,000 

Depreciation  -  Ground  Equipment 

.13 

.14 

25,000 

Total  Operating  Expense 

39.17 

43.52 

7,821,419 

Net  Operating  Profit  or  (Loss) 

(.91) 

(1.01) 

(181.467) 
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Exhibit  u.  S.  -  15 
(?&gc  Z) 


MARTIN  202 

FORECAST  OF  OPERATING  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 
(Assuming  75£  Load  Factor) 


Total  Scheduled  Miles 
Total  Revenue  Miles  (90#) 

Non  Revenue  Miles  (6s;  ferry -4#  other) 

Total  Mi lies  Flown 

Plock  to  Block  Speed 

Normal  Fay  Load  -  Optimum  Range 

Annual  Tons  (75#  load  factor) 

Average  Length  of  11.580  Flights  Annually 
Annual  Ton  Miles 


19,967,376 

17,970,638 

1,996,738 

19,967,376 

218 

11,800 

53.200 

1,550 

32,460,000 


Revenues 

Freight  Revenue  (15^/ton  mi.) 


Expenses 

Flying  Operations  , 

Flight  Equipment  Maintenance 
Depreciation  -  Flight  Equipment 

Total  -  Direct  Flying 


Ground  Operations 

Ground  Equip.  Maintenance -Direct 

Equipment  Maintenance -Indirect 

Traffic  and  Sales 

Advertising  &  Publicity 

General  &  Administrative 

Depreciation  -  Ground  Equipment 

Total  Operating  Expense 


Net  Operating  Frofit  or  (Loss) 


g/Mile 


Total 

Revenue 

Amount 

64.01 

71.12 

$12,781,300 

23.66 

26.29 

4,724,281 

8.86 

9.84 

1,769,110 

5.87 

6.53 

1,172,085 

38.39 

42.66 

7.665,476 

5.41 

6,01 

1,080,000 

.26 

.29 

52,500 

3.92 

4.36 

783,090 

2.20 

2.44 

438,840 

.81 

.90 

162,000 

3.65 

4.06 

729,000 

.19 

.20 

37,500 

54.83 

60.92 

10,948,406 

9.18 

10.20 

1,832,894 
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DOUGLAS  DC-4 

FORECAST  OF  OPERATING  REVENUES  AMD  EXPENSES 
(Assuming  75#  Load  Factor) 


Total  Scheduled  Miles 
Total  Revenue  Miles  (9QfJ) 

Hon  Revenue  Miles  (6y>  ferry -4^  other) 

Total  Miles  Flown 

Block  to  Block  Speed 

Norman  Fay  Load  -  Optimum  Range 

Annual  Tons  (75 fi  load  factor) 

Average  Length  of  11,580  Flights  Annually 
Annual  Ton  Miles 


19,456,320 

17,510,688 

1,945,632 

19,456,320 

191 

20,000 

90,200 

1,500 

135,300,000 


REVENUES 

Freight  Revenue  (15^/ton  mJU) 


Expenses 

Flying  Operations 

Flight  Equipment  Maintenance 

Depreciation  -  Flight  Equipment 

Total  -  Direct  Flying 


Ground  Operations 

Ground  Equip.  Maintenance-Direct 

Equipment  Maintenance-Indirect 

Traffic  and  Sales 

Advertising  &  Publicity 

General  &  Administrative 

Depreciation  -  Ground  Equipment 

Total  Operating  Expense 


Net  Operating  Frofit  or  (loss) 


,  U.  Mile _ 

Total  Revenue 

.Amount 

..  10-Z.79.~H9-.  76  -  ■ 

. $20r971,500 

32.35 

35,94 

6,294,120 

16.31 

18.12 

3,173,326 

4.78 

5.31 

930,012 

53.44 

59.38 

10,397,458 

7.40 

8.22 

1,440,000 

.36 

.  .40 

70,000 

5.37 

5.96 

1,044,120 

3.01 

3.34 

585,120 

1.11 

1.23 

216,000 

5.00 

5.55 

972,000 

.25 

.29 

50,000 

75,94 

84.37 

14,774,698 

31.85 

35.39 

6,196,802 
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15368  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-21 

No.  810  et  aX.  (Page  1  of  4  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

AIRFREIGHT  AREAS 

The  airfreight  service  of  U.  S.  Airlines  is  based  upon 
regular  service  between  airfreight  areas.  An  airfreight 
area  can  be  defined  as  a  section  of  the  country  which  pro¬ 
duces  substantial  quantities  of  air  candidates  and  con¬ 
sumes  substantial  quantities  of  air  candidates  which  are 
produced-  outside  the  area  Exhibit  U.  S. — 2  delineates,  by 
county  boundaries,  seven  principal  airfreight  areas  in 
the  United  States.  These  areas  represent  a  refinement  of 
the  idea  expressed  in  Figure  4  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  585  and  re¬ 
produced  on  page  11  of  Exhibit  U.  S. — 23. 

The  areas  are  laid  out  according  to  county  lines  because 
the  available  statistics  are  presented  in  that  form  and 
because  the  use  of  county  lines  results  in  a  practical  de¬ 
scription  which  clearly  delineates  the  boundaries. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  an  airfreight  area,  we  were 
concerned  first  with  the  volume  of  air  candidates  inter¬ 
changed  with  other  airfreight  areas.  There  is  no  common 
carrier  airfreight  service  of  which  we  know  which  can 
offer  any  statistics  upon  which  we  can  determine  the  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  of  air  candidates  required  to  support  a 
regular  service.  It  is  our  thought  that  the  air- 

15369  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-21 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  2) 

freight  area  should  produce  and  consume  very  substantial 
quantities  of  air  candidates,  so  that  the  carrier  will  be 
able  to  develop  relatively  high  load  factors. 

Another  consideration  which  enters  into  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  airfreight  area  is  the  continuity  of  production. 
For  example,  in  the  Louisiana  area,  a  principal  source  of 
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airfreight  is  sea  food.  Other  air  candidates  are  found  in 
the  agricultural  products.  The  agricultural  production  of 
air  candidates  in  this  area  is  seasonal.  Strawberries,  for 
example,  are  produced  for  three  months  out  of  the  year. 
Obviously,  a  three-month  production  period  does  not  per¬ 
mit  year-round  schedules  into  the  area.  By  combining  into 
one  airfreight  area  the  counties  which  produce  straw¬ 
berries  and  those  counties  which  produce  other  air  candi¬ 
dates,  a  year-round  supply  of  airfreight  can  be  assured. 
This  procedure  has  been  followed  in  delineating  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  each  of  the  seven  airfreight  areas  shown  on  Ex¬ 
hibit  U.  S. — 2. 

The  third  consideration  which  enters  into  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  an  area  is  the  flexibility  of  the  service 
which  can  be  provided  to  the  shippers.  This  flexibility 
is  important  in  both  originating  and  terminating  flights. 
'While  New  York  City,  for  example,  is  a  large  consuming 
point  for  air  candidates  produced  in  other  airfreight  areas, 
the  New'  York  market  may  upon  occasion  become  glutted. 
The  inclusion  of  Washington,  Boston  and  other 

15370  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-21 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  3) 

large  markets  in  this  area  w'ill  permit  diversion  of  flights 
to  those  cities,  where  the  shipper  may  find  more  demand 
for  his  product  at  any  particular  time. 

A  fourth  consideration  which  limits  the  size  of  the 
area  is  the  amount  of  non-revenue  flying  which  may  have 
to  be  done  -within  the  area.  Since  our  conception  of  an  air¬ 
freight  service  does  not  include  “within  area”  service,  the 
area  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  involve  an  undue  amount 
of  ferrying. 

We  expect  to  operate  extra  schedules  between  the  areas, 
too,  as  certain  commodities  are  produced  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  justify  their  operation. 
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Taking  into  account  the  foregoing  considerations,  we 
have  established  seven  airfreight  areas,  between  which  a 
regular  airfreight  service  will  be  provided. 

Where  the  production  of  agricultural  and  fishery  air 
candidates  is  of  prime  consideration,  the  airfreight  area 
is  drawn  so  as  to  include  those  counties  whieh  produce 
substantial  quantities.  Where  the  production  of  industrial 
air  candidates  is  the  prime  consideration,  a  different 
method  was  followed.  According  to  the  Rand  McNally 
surveys,  the  local  trading  area  of  a  principal  center  for 
the  production  or  consumption  of  air  candidates,  rather 
than  just  the  center  itself,  should  be  used  as  the  boundary 
of  the  airfreight  area,  becauses  the  points  of  production 
contributing  to  the  importance  of  that  center  would  then 
usually  be  included  within  the  airfreight  area. 

15371  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-21 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  4) 

Consequently,  the  airfreight  areas,  as  established  by  U.  S. 
Airlines,  are  a  combination  of  those  counties  which,  as  a 
composite,  warrant  the  establishment  of  regular  airfreight 
service  for  the  transportation  of  industrial,  agricultural 
and  fishery  air  candidates. 

U.  S.  Airlines  Exhibit  US  22-23 

15373  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-22 

No.  810  et  al 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

AIR  CANDIDATES 

As  yet,  the  carriage  of  airfreight  is  in  an  experimental 
stage.  Much  of  the  present  development  that  has  taken 
place  has  done  little  except  to  discover  which  commodities 
are  airfreight  candidates.  Those  commodities  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  air  trans¬ 
port  are  generally  called  “air  candidates”.  We  define  an 
uair  candidate ”  as  any  commodity ,  the  value  of  which  at 
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point  of  destination  is  sufficiently  enhanced  by  speed  in 
transit  to  warrant  transportation  by  aircraft .  The  inherent 
factors  which  determine  an  air  candidate  are,  generally, 
the  density,  the  fragility,  perishability,  and  intrinsic  value 
of  the  commodity;  the  incidental  factors  are  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  novelty  value  attaching  to  air  borne  commodities, 
the  increased  utilization  of  property,  and  emergency  or 
urgent  need  for  speed  in  transportation. 

Experimental  operations  indicate  that  potential  air 
candidates  may  be  grouped  into  four  general  categories; 
(1)  Agricultural  Air  Candidates,  (2)  Fishery  Air  Candi¬ 
dates,  (3)  Industrial  Air  Candidates  and  (4)  Imports  and 
Exports  of  Air  Candidates. 

15374  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-23 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  1  of  43  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

AGRICULTURAL  AIR  CANDIDATES 

One  of  the  considerations  in  laying  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  airfreight  areas  was  to  include  areas  which  pro¬ 
duced  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  within  the  air¬ 
freight  boundaries.  The  relation  of  the  U.  S.  Airlines  air¬ 
freight  areas  to  the  vegetables  harvested  for  sale  in  1930 
is  shown  on  page  2  of  this  exhibit. 

The  relation  of  the  U.  S.  Airlines  airfreight  areas  to  the 
value  of  fruits  and  nuts  harvested  in  1939  is  shown  on  page 
3  of  this  exhibit 

The  air  transportation  of  agricultural  perishables  is 
completely  discussed  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  585  “Air 
Transport  of  Agricultural  Perishables.”  Since  this  pub¬ 
lication  represents  the  official  views  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  views  of  U.  S.  Airlines,  relevant 
parts  of  the  bulletin  are  reproduced  in  this  set  of  exhibits. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables  as  Potential  Airfreight1 

“An  estimate  was  made  of  the  air  cargo  potential  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  before  any  shipments  were  made  by 
air.  The  analysis  was  based  on  rail  shipments  of  fresh 
produce  which  moved  more  than  250  miles  to  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  upon  dealers’  opinions  of 

1  Air  Transport  of  Agricultural  Perishables,  R.  W.  Hoecker,  L.  H. 
Brittin  and  others.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publi¬ 
cation  No.  585. 


VEGETABLES  HARVESTED  FOR  SALE  IN  1939 


'EXCLUDING  IRISH  AND  SWEET  POTATOES 
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15377  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-23 

No.  810  et  al .  (Page  4) 

what  part  of  this  traffic  might  move  by  air  at  different 
rates. 

“Ten  sample  cities,  for  which  carlot  unload  data  were 
available,  were  selected  for  analysis.  The  traffic  figures 
for  these  cities  were  adjusted  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
total  fresh  produce  traffic  for  the  regions  in  which  the 
cities  are  located.  For  estimating  the  extent  to  which  each 
of  43  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  would  respond  to  air 
shipment,  the  composite  judgment  of  10  large  wholesale 
and  retail  merchants  was  ascertained.  To  obtain  the  air 
cargo  potential,  a  statistical  measure  of  this  judgment 
was  applied  to  the  gross  ton-miles  of  actual  traffic  involved 
in  the  movement  of  each  of  these  commodities.  The  actual 
gross  traffic  in  ton-miles,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  the  potential  traffic,  was  developed  from 
the  number  of  carlot  unloads  as  reported  in  1941  by  the 
local  representatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  each  of  the  10  sample  cities.  To  assist  the 
10  merchants  in  making  quantity  estimates  of  individual 
produce  items  which  they  believed  could  be  shipped  advan¬ 
tageously  by  air,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  increased  rates  build  up  transportation  charges 
which  become  an  integral  part  of  wholesale  prices. 

“The  air  cargo  potentials  estimated  by  Spencer  A. 
Larsen  to  become  available  at  rates  ranging  from  3  cents 
to  15  cents  per  air-ton-mile  are  shown  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  following  tables. 


C.A.B. Docket  Exhibit  U.  S 

No.  810  et  al.  (Pftgft  5) 

Estimated  potential  air  traffic  in  fresh  fruits  to  metropolitan  areas  1  in  the  United  States  at  ton-mile  rates 
_ _ _ [In  thousands  of  ton-miles] 
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Estimated  potential  air  traffic  in  fresh  vegetables  to  metropolitan  areas  1  in  the  United  States  al  ton  mil*  rates 

indicated 

(In  thousands  of  ton-miles] 
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“The  study  shows  the  total  ton-mile  potential  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  traffic  at  an  air  cargo  rate  of  15  cents  per 
ton-mile  would  be  24,419,000  ton-miles,  at  10  cents  63,714,- 
000,  at  7  cents  333,127,000,  at  5  cents  967,711,000,  and  at 
3  cents  4,018,743,000  ton-miles  of  traffic.  At  15  cents  per 
ton-mile  it  shows  that  0.15  percent  of  the  total  gross 
traffic  in  fruits  and  vegetables  would  be  potential  traffic, 
whereas  at  3  cents  per  ton-mile  the  potential  would  be 
24.89  percent. 

“On  September  15,  1944,  one  of  the  leading  airlines 
transported  its  first  planeload  of  specially  packaged  spin¬ 
ach  from  California  to  three  midwestern  cities.  It  was  re¬ 
tailed  at  a  price  high  enough  to  cover  the  estimated  26 
cents  per  ton-mile  cost  of  air  transportation.  The  spinach 
was  prepared  for  shipment  by  removing  the  steins,  bad 
leaves,  and  sand.  It  was  then  cleaned  and  wrapped  in 
cellophane  and  a  special  label  was  attached  designating 
it  as  having  been  transported  by  air.  The  retail  price  of 
29  cents  for  a  10-ounce  bag  of  spinach  was  divided — about 
10  cents  to  the  grower  who  trimmed,  washed,  and  pack¬ 
aged  the  product;  about  17  cents  to  the  airline  which 
transported  the  product ;  and  about  2  cents  for  distribution 
costs.  After  the  trial  shipment  an  airline  official  said, 
“The  demand  for  this  commodity  already  is  tremendous. 
We  have  had  requests  to  transport  a  minimum  of  ten  plane 
loads  of  this  spinach  a  week.” 1  This  airline  has  made  sub¬ 
sequent  shipments  of  a  variety  of  commodities  to  other 
cities  at  special  rates  lower  than  26  cents  per  ton-mile. 

1  Wooten,  J.  H.  Unpublished  address  before  the  Texas  Citrus  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  and  Shippers  Convention,  Sept.  19,  1944,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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“Trial  shipments  of  strawberries,  lettuce,  and  other 
perishables  are  being  made  from  California  to  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  New  York  by  another  leading  airline.  Results 
of  these  shipments  have  not  been  made  public. 

“Results  of  the  study  on  the  postwar  air  transportation 
of  strawberries  and  tomatoes  indicate  that  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  strawberries  sold  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  might  move  by  air  to  Detroit.  The 
results  also  indicated  that  all  the  tomatoes  now  moving 
to  Detroit,  or  even  a  substantially  larger  quantity,  may 
be  transported  by  air.  If  one-half  the  strawberries  and  all 
the  tomatoes  now  being  transported  to  Detroit  from  a 
distance  of  more  than  1,000  miles  were  to  move  by  air, 
the  total  movement  would  require  2,537  DC-3  planeloads 
during  a  6-month  period,  an  average  of  14  DC-3  planeloads 
a  day. 

“A  more  distinct  indication  of  the  quantity  of  perish¬ 
ables  that  could  be  expected  to  move  by  air  was  obtained 
by  shipping  small  quantities  of  lettuce  from  California 
to  Detroit  and  selling  it  in  retail  stores  in  competition 
with  surface  transported  lettuce.  Conditions  of  the  sale 
of  the  two  products  were  kept  as  nearly  comparable  as 
practicable,  except  that  most  of  the  airborne  lettuce  was 
priced  at  16  cents  per  head  while  most  of  the  surface- 
borne  lettuce  was  priced  at  11  cents  per  head.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  conducted  on  four  consecutive  Fridays  in  three 
Detroit  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  stores.  The 
results  of  the  store  sales  are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 


Heads  of  rail-borne  and  air-borne  lettuce  sold  in  competition  in 
4  Detroit  retail  stores ,  1944 
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“On  the  average,  as  much  air-borne  lettuce  was  sold  at 
16  cents  as  was  sold  of  the  surface-borne  lettuce  at  11 
cents.  In  only  one  of  the  three  stores  the  air-borne  lettuce 
was  advertised  as  such;  in  the  other  stores  it  was  bought 
apparently  because  of  appearance  alone.  Advertising  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  little  effect.  Variation  in  the  results  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  9  of  this  exhibit  result  from  the 
differences  between  stores  and  the  difference  in  quality 
of  the  lettuce  from  week  to  week. 

“If  these  results  are  directly  applied  to  the  quantity  of 
lettuce  shipped  by  rail  from  Arizona  and  California  to 
Detroit,  a  total  of  about  900  carloads,  or  1,001  C-54A 
planeloads,  of  lettuce  would  be  sold  in  Detroit  annually. 
The  direct  application  of  the  results  may  be  misleading, 
and  in  the  report  cited  some  qualifications  are  stated. 
These  qualifications,  however,  do  not  vitiate  the  principal 
conclusion — that  air-transported  lettuce  can  be  sold  in 
considerable  quantities  at  a  sufficient  difference  in  price 
to  cover  the  estimated  extra  costs  of  air  transport. 

“The  following  map,  The  United  States  winter  garden- 
industrial  area,  interchange  of  products  by  contract  air¬ 
craft  operation,  illustrates  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  interchange  of  agricultural  perishables  with  manu¬ 
factured  products.1 

1  Hoecker,  R.  W.,  Waldo,  R.  K.,  and  Brittdn,  L.  H.  “The  Use  of  8urplua 
War  Cargo  Planes  to  Transport  Agricultural  Perishables.”  Bur.  Agr.  Econ. 
and  Edward  S.  Evans  Transp.  Res. 


PRINCIPAL  WINTER-GARDEN  EXPORT  CITIES  | 

The  United  States  winter  garden-industrial  area,  interchange  of  products  by 
contract  aircraft  operation. 
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“Fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  from  the  “winter  garden” 
areas  to  the  northeastern  industrial  areas  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  potential  cargo  for  air  transportation, 
are  estimated  at  5  billion  ton-miles.  The  5  billion  ton- 
miles  are  net,  after  eliminating  shipments  which  originated 
within  750  miles  of  their  point  of  consumption  and  after 
eliminating  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots, 
oranges,  and  grapefruit,  which  for  various  reasons  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  shipped  by  air  in  any  quantity  under 
post-war  conditions. 

“This  estimated  movement  of  perishables  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  possible  development  of  new  business  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  shipments.  If  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
transported  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  much  of  their 
original  palatability,  a  larger  quantity  will  be  consumed. 
For  example,  a  larger  total  consumption  of  tomatoes  prob¬ 
ably  will  result  if  top-quality  tomatoes  are  offered  to  con¬ 
sumers  during  the  entire  year. 

“Tropical  fruits  may  be  another  large  potential  source 
of  air  shipments.  Most  of  these  fruits  are  too  perishable 
for  shipment  by  present  transportation  methods.  Florida, 
Texas  and  California  produce  substantial  quantities  of 
subtropical  fruits.  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
Islands  are  other  sources  of  tropical  fruit  shipments  for 
the  United  States  market. 

“Bulky  fresh  staple  products  that  can  be  processed  or 
concentrated  in  the  producing  area  may  move  in  relatively 
large  quantities  even  at  relatively  high  air-freight  costs. 
Products  in  this  category  are  peas,  shelled  before  ship¬ 
ment;  spinach,  cleaned,  washed,  and  packed  ready 
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to  cook ;  and  citrus  juices,  extracted  and  possibly  condensed 
in  the  producing  area.  Members  of  a  growers  and  shippers 
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association  are  considering  the  installation-  near  airports 
of  processing  and  chilling  plants  to  extract  the  juice  from 
oranges  and  possibly  from  grapefruit  for  shipment  by  air 
transport.  The  juice,  in  paper  containers,  would  move 
overnight  to  northern  metropolitan  centers  for  doorstep 
delivery,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  milk  deliveries. 

“Research  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  Edward  S.  Evans  Transportation  Research,  Wayne 
University,  and  various  airlines  indicates  that  if  air  cargo 
rates  of  less  than  10  cents  per  ton-mile  should  be  offered 
fruit  and  vegetable  shippers,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
5  billion  ton-miles  of  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  “winter-garden”  areas  probably  would1 
move  by  air  cargo.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  estimating 
new  business  in  semitropical  fruits,  in  concentrated,  con¬ 
sumer-packaged  foods  and  the  probable  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  high-quality  produce,  no  separate  estimate  of 
ton-miles  was  made.  This  potential  freight  was  weighted  in 
the  final  estimate  of  the  total  ton-miles  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  shipments  which  may  move  by  plane  in  the  postwar 
era. 

“If  it  is  assumed  that  one-third  of  the  5  billion  ton-miles, 
or  1,667  million  ton-miles,  will  be  air  cargo  in  the  postwar 
period,  a  fleet  of  about  380  C-54A’s  wmuld  be  re- 
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quired  or  a  fleet  of  about  830  of  the  C-47’s  (a  smaller  plane). 
The  availability  of  the  planes  and  their  relative  suitability 
to  the  work  to  be  done  would  determine  the  number  of 
planes  of  each  type  that  would  be  used. 

“Livestock  and  Poultry  Products  as  Potential  Air¬ 
freight 

“The  transportation  of  livestock  products -  and  poultry 
products  by  air  in  the  continental  United  States  and  to 
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Latin  American  countries  has  been  negligible.  The  only 
only  reported  movement  has  been  for  emergency  uses  or 
under  very  unusual  circumstances.  It  is  not  believed  that 
there  is  much  likelihood  of  either  livestock  products  or 
poultry  products  moving  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the 
postwar  period. 

“The  only  reported  movement  by  air  of  poultry  and  egg 
products  has  been  the  very  limited  transportation  of  eggs 
for  hatching  purposes  and  in  the  forwarding  of  baby 
chicks.  It  is  necessary  that  temperatures  be  thermostat¬ 
ically  controlled  and  adequate  air  pressure  maintained  in 
the  forwarding  of  these  two  commodities.  The  movement 
by  air  of  this  type  of  product  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  develop  to  the  point  where 
air  transportation  will  prove  to  be  satisfactory. 

“The  artificial-insemination  method  of  breeding  dairy 
cattle  has  increased  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
The  practice  is  now  being  adopted  throughout  the  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  industries.  While  no  actual  figures  are 
available  on  the  number  of  calves  secured  through  artificial 
breeding  in  1944  among  the  Nation’s  dairy  herds, 
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estimates  of  the  number  of  calves  which  will  be  produced 
by  this  method  in  1945  run  as  high  as  half  a  million.  The 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reports  95  cooperative  artificial-breeding 
associations  with  28,627  members  in  existence  on  January 
1,  1944.  These  associations  maintained  657  bulls  and  bred 
annually  218,070  cows. 

“The  transportation  of  the  semen  by  air  under  controlled 
temperatures  should  make  possible  the  mating  of  superior 
animals  even  though  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  transported 
long  distances.  The  transportation  of  this  product  by  air 
is  expected  to  have  possibilities  in  the  postwar  period.” 
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The  foregoing  publication  was  written  before  quantity 
shipments  of  airfreight  had  been  m$de.  However,  if  the 
publication  was  rewritten  today  by  the  same  authors  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  a  few  details  would  be  changed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  past  years’  experience  in  hauling  airfreight. 
The  past  years’  experience  has  served  to  remove  the  con¬ 
jecture  from  many  of  the  statements  made  in  the  bulletin. 

U.  S.  Airlines  has  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  interested 
agencies  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  hauling  various 
agricultural  commodities  by  air. 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economies 
has  issued  the  following  statement  regarding  vitamins: 
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“ A  number  of  .studies  have  shown  that  vegetables, 
especially  asparagus,  string  beans,  kidney  beans,  lima 
beans,  cabbage,  corn,  kale,  lettuce,  peas,  spinach,  and 
tomatoes,  lose  from  20  to  75%  of  their  ascorbic  acid 
when  held  after  picking  from  three  to  seventeen  days, 
at  temperatures  as  low  as  33-34°  F.  Losses  not  as 
extreme  but  amounting  to  twenty  to  thirty  percent 
have  been  observed  for  thiamine.  Certain  enzyme 
changes  may  also  take  place  which  spoil  the  “fresh” 
flavor.  These  studies  also  show  that  when  properly 
refrigerated,  losses  may  be  held  at  a  minimum  in  the 
first  24-28  hours  so  that  the  foods  are  practically 
garden  fresh.  Any  method  of  transportation  which 
cuts  down  the  time  period  of  transit  so  that  fresh 
foods  may  reach  the  consumer  in  forty-eight  hours 
will  do  much  toward  conserving  the  vitamin  value  of 
foods.” 

The  benefits  of  air  transportation  do  not  accrue  to  each 
commodity  to  the  same  extent.  Strawberries,  for  example, 
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make  a  more  likely  air  candidate  than  endive.  Vitamin  C 
content  of  certain  produce  is  a  reasonably  good  indication 
of  the  product’s  palatability  and  wholesomeness.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  is  shown  as  an  indication  of  some  commodities 
which  would  benefit  by  air  transportation.  The  table  also 
shows  the  variation  in  loss  of  vitamin  C  content  which 
occurs  between  different  commodities. 

Vitamin  C  Content  in  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
With  the  Passage  op  Time 


Product 

Period  of  Time 

Milligrams 

Asparagus . 

Freshly  cut . 

Stored  24  hours  at  0°  C. 

18-44 

to  13°  C . 

9-32 

Snap  Beans  . 

Freshly  picked  . 

17. 

Stored  1  day  at  1°  to  3°  C. 
Stored  6  days  at  1°  to  3° 

16.5 

c . 

9.8 
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Cauliflower  . 

Freshly  harvested . 

Stored  two  weeks  at  1°  to 

94 

3°  C . 

Held  4  days  after  harvest¬ 
ing  at  room  tempera- 

95 

ture . 

54 

Corn  . 

Field  Fresh . 

Corn  in  husk,  held  in  re¬ 
frigerator  1  day  at  4.4° 

14 

c . 

Corn  in  husk,  held  in  re¬ 
frigerator  3  days  at 

12 

4.4°  C . 

Corn  in  husk,  held  4  days 

9 

at  room  temperature.... 

7 
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Product 

Period  of  Time 

Milligrams 

Endive  . 

.  Freshly  harvested . 

Held  for  9  days  at  1°  to 

14 

3°  C . 

Held  for  3  days  at  room 

9 

California  Iceberg 

temperature  . 

4 

Lettuce . 

.  Freshlv  harvested  . 

After  storing  10  days  at 

12 

1°  to  3°  C . 

After  holding  3  days  at 

4 

room  temperature . 

6 

Peas  . 

Freshly  picked  . 

After  shipping  24  to  48 

35.4 

hours  at  2°  C . 

17.2 

Spinach  . 

Fresh  leaf . 

60 

Held  1  day  in  ice  box . 

45 

Held  5  days  in  ice  box . 

Held  1  day  at  room  tern- 

21 

perature  . 

Held  5  days  at  room  tern- 

49 

perature  . 

8 

Strawberries . 

Freshlv  picked  . 

74 

Stored  3  days  at  5°  C . 

40.9 

Stored  5  days  at  5°  C . 

17.1 

Tomatoes . 

Two  hours  after  picking 

44 

Two  days  after  picking.... 

37 

Seven  days  after  picking 

34 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Circular  No.  638,  May  1942. 
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Flowers  as  Potential  Airfreight 

Recently  officials  of  U.  S.  Airlines  conferred  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  publication  of  an  article 
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on  “New  Markets  for  Flowers”.  This  article,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May  1946  issue  of  The  Marketing  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Situation,  is  pertinent  to  point  out  the  airfreight 
potential  existing  in  horticultural  produce  and  it  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  its  entirety  on  the  following  pages. 

“NEW  MARKETS  FOR  FLOWERS1 

by 

F.  L.  Thomsen 

“Opportunity  for  large  expansion  of  the  flower  industry 
is  opened  up  by  recent  technological  developments  in 
marketing.  Notable  among  these  are  the  growth  of  air 
freight  transportation,  prepackaging,  and  super-market 
merchandising. 

“The  following  analysis  points  up  some  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  offered  by  these  developments,  and  indicates  the  kinds 
of  research  and  action  that  might  best  contribute  to  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  involved. 

“The  present  volume  of  business  in  flowers,  although 
large,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  potential  volume 
available.  Total  retail  sales  in  1945  were  recently  estimated 
at  about  400  million  dollars.  This  volume,  it  appears 
could  be  increased  very  greatly  through  adjust- 
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ments  in  merchandising  methods,  price  policies,  and  pro¬ 
duction,  designed  to  expand  substantially  the  mass  market 
for  flowers.  To  achieve  these  adjustments,  in  turn,  would 
necessitate  (1)  a  greater  resort  to  lower  cost  methods  of 
production;  (2)  tapping  new  sources  of  production  on  the 
West  Coast,  in  Florida,  and  in  numerous  other  States  hav- 

1  Information  and  suggestions  were  received  from  Forrest  E.  Scott, 
Wendell  Calhoun,  and  Arnold  Frank,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Robert  H.  Roland,  executive  secretary  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Col.  L.  H.  Brittin  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Hoecker. 
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ing  suitable  climatic  and  other  conditions;  (3)  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  air  transport,  with  a  rate  structure  and 
methods  of  handling  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  industry ; 
and  (4)  the  extension  of  flower  selling  to  new  types  of  retail 
establishments,  particularly  the  self-service  supermarket. 

“The  growing  volume  of  air  traffic  in  flowers  already  is 
causing  concern  among  some  flower  growers  in  the  North 
and  East,  who  are  thus  brought  into  more  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  growers  in  States  more  distant  from  the  large 
consuming  markets.  Although  a  few  retail  florists  may 
eventually  run  into  difficulty  because  of  the  new  competi¬ 
tion  in  prospect,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  believing 
that,  by  adjusting  to  these  new  developments  in  flower 
marketing,  most  segments  of  the  industry  can  look  forward 
to  sharing  the  opportunities  of  an  expanding  business. 

“Data  on  the  flower  industry  of  the  United  States  are 
exceedingly  meager  compared  with  the  statistics  on  other 
agricultural  products,  and  no  quantitative  information  is 
available  on  the  flower  trade  in  other  countries.  But  the 
reports  of  travelers  indicate  that  flowers  are  used 
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far  more  widely  in  many  other  countries,  as  in  England  and 
in  Western  Europe,  than  in  the  United  States.  In  these 
countries,  cut  flowers  are  commonly  found  in  the  living 
rooms  and  on  the  dining  room  tables  of  even  the  more 
modest  homes.  As  contrasted  with  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  these  peoples  appear  to  be  much  more 
“flower  conscious,”  despite  their  lower  incomes  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  Flowers  are  sold,  not  only  in  regular  florist 
shops,  but  everywhere  on  street  comer  stands  and  in 
markets  of  all  kinds,  including  even  fish  markets. 

“A  principal  reason  for  the  wider  use  of  flowers  abroad 
is  that  in  those  countries  they  are  much  more  conveniently 
available  for  home  and  personal  use  than  is  the  case  in  the 
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United  States,  and  also  are  lower  priced  relative  to  other 
articles  competing  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Similar  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  flower  trade  in  the  United  States  might  well 
be  expected  to  result  in  greater  flower  consumption  here. 
Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  San  Francisco, 
with  by  far  the  highest  per  capita  flower  consumption  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  has  a  profusion  of  street 
corner  stands  offering  flowers  at  relatively  low  prices. 
Many  of  the  regular  retail  florists  of  that  city,  although 
at  one  time  viewing  this  street  corner  competition  with  ap¬ 
prehension,  now  are  reported  quite  definitely  convinced 
that  their  own  business  is  helped  rather  than  injured  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  “flower  consciousness”  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 
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“Air  Transport  op  Flowers 

“The  first  shipment  of  flowers  by  air,  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1932  from  Los  Angeles  to  an  eastern  market,  has 
been  followed  by  a  gradually  expanding  flow  utilizing  regu¬ 
lar  air  express.  In  recent  months  there  have  come  into 
use  the  air  freight  facilities  of  an  increasing  number  of  air 
lines  offering  such  service  at  rates  considerably  under 
those  charged  for  express  shipments.  Flowers,  highly  per¬ 
ishable  and  of  relatively  high  value  in  relation  to  weight 
and  bulk,  have  been  able  to  stand  the  costs  of  air  freight, 
which  at  present  prohibit  the  movement  by  air  of  many 
other  agricultural  perishables. 

“The  principal  flowers  shipped  to  eastern  markets  from 
California  are  acacia  in  January  and  February,  stocks  from 
January  through  March,  asters  in  July  and  August,  chrys¬ 
anthemums  from  September  through  November,  and  heath¬ 
er  in  December  and  January.  Gladioli  and  other  flowers 
are  shipped  in  considerable  volume  from  Florida  during 
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the  winter  and  spring.1  Both  railway  express,  truck,  and 
air  transport  are  used.  Relatively  few  asters,  acacias,  or 
chrysanthemums  have  been  shipped  from  California  by 
air,  since  they  are  said  to  be  too  heavy  in  relation  to  value 
to  make  such  shipment  ordinarily  feasible  at  current  rates. 
Air  shipments  have  been  limited  mostly  to  gardenias, 
camelias,  roses,  orchids,  violets  and  other  more  expensive 
and  lighter  flowers. 

“Some  of  the  flowers  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
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Coast,  and  most  of  those  from  Florida,  are  produced  in 
the  field,  either  open  or  under  cloth  or  other  partial  pro¬ 
tection.  Among  the  principal  field-grown  flowers  are  chrys¬ 
anthemums,  asters,  heather,  gladioli,  narcissuses,  and  vio¬ 
lets.  Flowers  grown  under  glass  also  are  shipped — prin¬ 
cipally  gardenias,  carnations,  camelias,  roses,  orchids  and 
snapdragons. 

“Because  of  possible  increases  in  the  field  production  of 
flowers  in  California,  Florida  and  other  States  with  suit¬ 
able  climatic  conditions,  now  brought  into  competition  with 
the  North  and  East  by  air  freight,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  heating  and  maintenance  costs  of  greenhouse  operation 
are  less  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the  North,  some  ob¬ 
servers  have  expected  a  tremendous  expansion  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  flowers  by  air  from  newly  developing  production 
areas  to  the  established  markets.  But  careful  examination 
of  the  conditions  contributing  to  this  future  development, 
providing  the  Eastern  flower  trade  remains  pretty  much 
as  it  is  today,  indicates  that  without  new  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  the  opening  up  of  new  market  outlets,  this  expan- 

1  Gardenias,  snapdragons,  orchids,  carnations,  daisies,  c&la  lilies,  daffo¬ 
dils,  com  flowers,  narcissuses,  China  lilies,  camelias  and  roses  also  are 
shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Eastern  markets,  although  in  smaller 
volume. 
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sion  will  be  much  less  than  the  more  optimistic  of  these 
expectations. 

“Roses,  probably  the  flower  sold  in  largest  volume  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  apparently  cannot  be  produced  outdoors 
in  the  West  in  the  qualities  demanded  by  the  regular  florist 
trade.  Roses  grown  under  glass  in  California  have  lower 
heating  costs  but  higher  costs  for  protection  against  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  Any  net  advantage  of  the  West  over 
the  East  in  costs  of  production  is  hardly  likely  to 
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exceed  much,  or  even  to  equal,  the  cost  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion.  Some  roses  will  be  shipped  both  ways,  but  the  volume 
under  present  conditions  is  not  likely  to  be  large.  Carna¬ 
tions,  which  with  roses  make  up  perhaps  half  of  greenhouse 
flower  sales,  have  been  grown  under  cloth  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  again  the  quality  is  not  up  to  the  high  standards 
of  the  regular  florist  trade.  Western  carnations  grown 
under  glass  have  little  or  no  production  cost  advantages  to 
offset  the  high  transportation  cost.  Western  producers  of 
gardenias  have  relatively  greater  advantages  because  of 
the  high  growing  temperatures  required  by  this  crop  and 
the  humidity  factor,  but  it  appears  that  quality  gardenias 
must  be  grown  under  glass  even  on  the  West  Coast. 

“Gladioli  are  successfully  grown  outdoors  on  both  the 
West  Coast  and  in  the  South,  and  have  constituted  one  of 
the  largest  volume  air  cargo  items  in  recent  months.  A 
number  of  other  cut  flowers,  such  as  snapdragons,  stocks, 
and  sweet  peas,  also  are  successfully  grown  outdoors,  in 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West  and  South.  But  rust  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  menace  to  snapdragons,  sweet  peas  and  snapdragons 
do  not  seem  to  ship  very  well,  and  stocks  are  heavy  in  rela- 
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tion  to  value  for  air  shipment.1  Potted  plants  are  so  heavy 
in  relation  to  value  that  some  observers  feel  they  cannot 
generally  be  shipped  profitably  by  air  at  present  rate  levels. 
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“It  would  appear  from  these  conditions  that  it  is  far 
from  likely  that  West  Coast  or  Southern  producers  will 
take  over  from  Northern  and  Eastern  greenhouse  pro¬ 
ducers  any  large  part  of  the  present  business  in  quality 
flowers  for  the  regular  florist  trade.  Cost  differentials 
for  greenhouse  production  generally  are  not  sufficient  to 
offset  the  present  higher  costs  of  air  freight  or  rail  express, 
and  most  field-growm  flowers  are  not  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  compete  with  greenhouse  production  for  the 
quality  trade. 

“Nevertheless,  the  total  volume  of  future  air  shipments 
will  be  large.  As  in  any  other  line  of  business,  individual 
producers  having  low  production  costs  and  superior  mer¬ 
chandising  ability  will  ship  flowers  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another,  taking  early  advantage  of  progress  in 
air  transport  facilities,  packaging,  and  merchandising 
methods.  For  similar  reasons,  women’s  dresses  made  in 
New  York  are  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  time 
that  clothes  made  in  the  latter  city  are  being  featured  by 
some  New  York  clothing  stores. 

“Other  factors  contributing  to  further  expansion  in  air 
shipment  of  flowers  are  the  different  growing  seasons  in 
the  various  sections  for  field-grown  flowers  such  as  narcis¬ 
suses,  peonies,  and  gladioli,  and  the  varying  demand  in 
relation  to  current  offerings  of  flowers  in  the  several  cen- 

1  There  are  many  differences  of  opinion  among  floriculturists  in  regard 
to  kinds  of  flowers  suitable  for  field  growing,  and  other  points  raised  in 
this  analysis.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  different  kinds  of 
flowers  in  relation  to  air  shipment  see  Ball,  Dick;  Flowers  by  Air;  Grower 
Talks;  George  J.  Ball  and  associates,  West  Chicago,  Ill.  May  1946. 
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ters  of  production  and  consumption,  caused  by  differences 
in  weather  conditions  and  the  demands  for  special  oc¬ 
casions.  The  wider  use  of  air  transport  should  assist  in 
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smoothing  out  the  frequent  market  gluts  and  famines  for 
flowers,  which  are  too  perishable  to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  which  can  be  shipped  from  one  point 
to  another  in  such  manner  as  to  help  stabilize  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Air  transport  is  so  new,  and  rates  and  facilities  for 
shipping  by  air  are  in  such  a  state  of  flux,  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  some  time  for  shippers  and  wholesale  dealers  to 
observe  and  take  full  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
However,  it  must  be  realized  that,  if  a  very  large  volume 
of  flowers  is  to  be  moved  by  air  and  if  the  advent  of  air 
transport  is  to  result  in  a  large  expansion  of  market  out¬ 
lets  for  flower  growers,  the  over-all  market  for  flowers 
must  be  increased  by  obtaining  new  customers  and  new 
uses  for  flowers.  This  can  only  be  done  by  adopting  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  designed  to  reach  these  outlets. 

“Possible  Expansion  of  Field  Growing 
“One  major  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  markets  for  field-grown  flowers,  which  are  lower 
in  quality  than  those  demanded  by  the  regular  florist  trade. 
For  many  uses,  the  consumer  prefers  high-quality  flowers. 
But  the  housewife  considering  whether  to  purchase  a  bunch 
of  flowers  to  brighten  up  the  dining  room  table  for  the 
evening  meal  may  be  much  less  particular  about  size  or 
the  niceties  of  contour  and  color;  price  is  a  major  con¬ 
sideration.  Increased  marketing  of  field-grown  flowers 
produced  at  substantially  lower  cost  than  those  growm  in 
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greenhouses  represents  one  possible  way  of  meeting  this 
potential  consumer  demand. 

“The  flower  industry,  like  the  frozen  food  industry  and 
other  industries  which  in  the  past  have  directed  their  main 
appeal  to  the  so-called  luxury  trade,  seems  to  have  a  well- 
developed  complex  about  handling  only  high-quality 
flowrers.  The  concepts  of  differential  pricing  and  qualities 
to  meet  the  needs  and  purses  of  different  consuming  groups 
appear  to  have  made  little  headway  in  the  flower  business. 

“Field-grown  flowers  have  some  defects  which  are  not 
of  decisive  importance  for  some  classes  of  trade.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  field-grown  roses  and  carnations  do  not  have  the 
long  stems  desired  by  the  cut  flower  trade.  The  compact, 
well-formed  blooms  characteristic  of  roses  grown  in  green¬ 
houses  are  seldom  obtained  out  of  doors.  Carnations  grown 
outside  often  develop  splits  in  the  band  of  tissue  surround¬ 
ing  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  allows  some  of  them  to 
burst  out,  giving  an  irregular  appearance  to  the  flowers. 
The  fields  of  roses  in  Southern  California  are  grown  by 
nurserymen  for  stock.  Generally,  the  roses  are  left  un¬ 
harvested  even  when  occasionally  they  happen  to  be  of 
high  quality,  although  some  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  perfume.  Mildew,  rust,  and  insects  all  cause  trouble 
with  field-grown  flowers. 

“It  would  appear  that  if  new  large-volume  markets  are 
to  be  reached  by  offering  flowers  of  less  than  the  highest 
quality  at  substantially  lower  prices,  new  methods 
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of  protecting  field-grown  flowers  against  disease  and  in¬ 
sects  will  be  needed.  More  research  along  these  lines  is 
needed.  But  of  even  greater  importance  is  realization  by 
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potential  growers  of  the  opportunities  presented,  and  the 
adoption  of  cultural  practices  designed  to  produce  in  large 
volume  and  at  low  cost  a  quality  of  flower  suitable  for  the 
kind  of  market  discussed  above.  Along  with  this,  of  course, 
the  development  of  transportation  and  merchandising  fa¬ 
cilities  and  methods  designed  to  get  these  flowers  into 
the  hands  of  consumers  would  be  required. 

“Transportation  Requirements 
“The  mere  fact  that  air  freight  service  has  been  made 
available  will  not  of  itself  result  in  any  great  expansion 
of  the  flower  industry  or  in  air  hauling  of  these  products. 
Needed  are  lower  air  freight  rates,  improved  refrigerated 
facilities  for  handling  both  full  loads  and  less-than-plane 
loads,  more  definite  protection  of  the  shipper  against  loss 
and  damage  in  transit,  and  improved  facilities  for  handling 
the  flow’ers  at  both  the  shipping  and  receiving  end. 

“There  are  two  types  of  air  carriers  handling  flowers. 
The  first  consists  of  the  regularly  established  air  lines 
which  handle  passengers,  express  and  freight.  Operating 
as  common  carriers,  some  of  these  lines  recently  have  pub¬ 
lished  detailed  tariff  schedules.  Whereas  air  express  rates 
a  few  years  ago  were  70  cents  per  ton-mile,  the 
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lowest  rate  for  air  freight  in  plane  load  lots  published  by 
one  of  these  common  carriers  recently  was  equivalent  to 
approximately  15-20  cents  per  ton-mile. 

“The  airlines  in  general  seem  opposed  to  the  use  of 
classified  or  commodity  rates  similar  to  those  applying 
to  rail  traffic,  and  which  in  effect  constitute  a  multiple 
pricing  system  designed  to  get  as  much  out  of  each  class 
of  traffic  as  it  will  bear.  If  rail  rates  were  the  same  for 
all  commodities  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  undoubtedly 
would  be  tremendously  reduced,  since  bulky  and  heavy 
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commodities  of  low  value  such  as  sand,  brick,  coal  and 
ore  could  not  pay  the  average  freight  rate  and  continue 
to  move  in  present  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume 
of  business  in  commodities  now  carrying  the  higher  rates 
would  not  be  greatly  stimulated,  since  freight  costs  are  a 
minor  factor  in  the  pricing  of  many  such  products.1  The 
application  of  commodity  and  class  rates  to  airline  tariffs 
would  permit  the  airlines  to  charge  less  for  flowers  and 
agricultural  perishables  without  cutting  the  revenue  from 
other  commodities  which  can  stand  the  burden  of  higher 
transportation  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  difficulties  and 
costs  of  handling  the  bookkeeping  of  air  freight  payments 
would  be  multiplied. 

“In  addition  to  the  common  carriers  by  air,  there 
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are  a  growing  number  of  so-called  contract  carriers  cor¬ 
responding  roughly  to  the  similar  types  of  carriers  in 
the  trucking  business.  These  contract  carriers  vary  great¬ 
ly  in  size,  regularity  of  operations,  and  responsibility. 
Their  operations  are  hedged  in  by  various  regulations, 
particularly  those  relating  to  methods  of  obtaining  busi¬ 
ness,  which  affect  their  ability  to  obtain  return  loads  of 
industrial  products,  and  hence  the  costs  of  operation.  How¬ 
ever,  their  relatively  low  overhead  expenses  and  other 
operating  economies  have  offered  prospects  of  rates  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  those  charged  by  regular  air  lines. 
The  actual  rates  charged  by  these  new  types  of  air  car¬ 
riers  to  date  apparently  have  been  substantially  lower 
than  those  of  the  common  carriers.  One  investigator  found 
that  the  cost  of  shipping  flowers  by  regular  air  line  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  was  around  35  cents  per  pound 

1  For  a  condensed  description  of  railroad  freight  rates  as  applied  to 
different  kinds  of  traffic,  see  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation, 
June  1944. 
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for  small  shipments  of  50  pounds,  around  20  cents  per 
pound  for  considerably  larger  shipments  of  less  than  plane 
load  quantity  and  about  17  cents  per  pound  for  chartered 
plane  loads.  These  compared  with  the  railway  express  rate 
of  about  10%  cents  per  pound.  One  contract  carrier 
handling  air  freight  quoted  a  rate  of  13  cents  per  pound 
on  the  basis  of  3  plane  loads  per  week. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  in  shipping  flowers  by  air  is 
that  it  requires  a  very  large  shipment  to  fill  a  single  plane. 
According  to  one  estimate,  all  the  stocks  which  could  be 
cut  from  50,000  square  feet  of  glass  would  not  quite  fill 
one  C-54  plane.  In  other  words,  the  entire  crop  of 
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a  grower  would  have  to  go  to  market  on  the  same  day  in 
order  to  make  up  a  plane  load.  Wholesale  shippers  han¬ 
dling  the  products  of  numerous  growers  have  been  able 
to  ship  in  plane-load  lots,  but  the  possibilities  of  this  with 
anything  like  the  present  over-all  volume  of  business  are 
very  limited.  Improved  arrangements  for  handling  flowers 
in  less-than-plane-load  lots  are  needed. 

“Although  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
refrigerated  planes  and  refrigerated  containers  for  less- 
than-planeload  shipments,  such  developments  are  in  their 
infancy.  Much  more  research  and  many  more  trials  of 
different  kinds  of  equipment  are  needed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  air  transportation  of  flowers  and  other  perish¬ 
ables.  Several  new  types  of  insulation  and  construction 
materials  have  been  developed  during  the  war  which 
would  seem  to  have  possible  application  in  solving  this 
problem. 

“Planes  to  be  used  frequently  for  refrigerated  cargoes 
might  be  insulated  as  a  part  of  their  construction,  but  for 
less-than-plane-load  shipments  a  portable,  lightweight 
refrigerated  container  is  required.  For  example,  the  C-54 
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planes  taken  over  from  the  Army  and  being  put  into  pas¬ 
senger  service  in  rather  large  numbers  are  said  to  have 
about  4,000  pounds  of  cargo-carrying  capacity.  This  total 
space  is  not  likely  to  be  fully  utilized  by  baggage  or  ex¬ 
press  shipments  of  industrial  commodities  on  East-bound 
trips  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Methods  of  utilizing  this 
space  for  shipment  of  perishables,  including  flowers,  need 
to  be  worked  out. 
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“Loss  and  damage  are  bound  to  occur  in  shipping  any 
perishable  commodity,  although  these  can  be  minimized 
by  careful  loading  and  other  handling  practices.  The  ex¬ 
press  charges  on  railway  shipments  include  insurance 
coverage,  and  the  railroads  are  liable  for  damage  caused 
by  their  negligence.  In  the  case  of  air  shipment,  the 
shipper  is  reimbursed  for  losses  only  if  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  airlines  can  be  established.  Any  additional 
insurance  must  be  paid  for  by  the  shipper,  although  at 
least  one  line  offering  airfreight  service  includes  some 
insurance  in  the  charges.  Airlines  are  understood  to  have 
made  good  on  some  losses,  for  which  they  might  not  have 
been  held  liable  in  the  courts,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
infant  industry.  Taken  as  a  w’hole,  however,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  loss  and  damage  protection  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequately  dealt  with.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  connection  with  the  flower  shipping  business  because 
of  the  extreme  perishability  of  this  item,  and  also  because 
of  the  rapid  fluctuation  in  prices  which  might  encourage 
damage  claims. 

“Other  features  of  air  transport  which  need  much  more 
study  and  careful  arranging  include  the  scheduling  of 
flights  to  meet  the  requirements  of  harvesting  times  and 
receivers’  convenience,  and  more  suitable  arrangements 
for  handling  the  shipments  before  and  after  they  are 
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loaded  and  unloaded.  Pick-up  and  delivery  service  is  an¬ 
other  question  important  in  connection  with  flowers. 

15405  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-23 
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“Self-Service  Retailing  of  Flowers 

“If  the  consumption  of  flowers  in  this  country  is  to  be 
extended  to  include  their  widespread  use  by  the  average 
family,  flowers  must  be  made  easily  available  to  consumers. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  merchandise  flowers  in  new  ways. 
Most  consumers  are  not  accustomed  to  visiting  florist 
shops  except  for  special  occasions  such  as  funerals  and 
weddings.  Telephone  purchases  for  delivery  by  the  florist 
are  relatively  expensive.  Most  important  of  all,  in  his  or 
her  daily  routines  there  is  little  to  stimulate  the  average 
consumer  into  purchasing  flowers. 

“The  sale  of  flowers  in  the  new  types  of  self-service 
super-markets  which  have  grown  up  in  recent  years,  and 
which  to  an  increasing  extent  are  branching  out  into  non¬ 
food  lines,  would  accomplish  two  purposes:  (1)  the  self- 
service  and  other  operating  features  of  super-markets 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  market  large  quantities  of 
perishables  at  low  cost,  which  would  permit  the  sale  of 
cut  flowers  to  consumers  at  considerably  lower  prices  than 
they  have  to  pay  now,  without  reducing  prices  to  growers ; 
(2)  consumers,  daily  passing  the  attractive  displays  of 
flowers  in  the  super-markets  where  they  purchase  their 
foods,  would  become  much  more  flower  conscious  and  buy 
flowers  for  many  occasions  such  as  holidays  and  anni¬ 
versaries  which  would  not  prompt  them  to  patronize  regu¬ 
lar  retail  florist  shops. 

“On  the  other  hand,  flowers  of  the  type  which  would  be 
most  suitable  for  sale  in  super-markets  would  not  be 
particularly  appropriate  for  formal  occasions.  Such 
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business  would  continue  to  go  to  the  regular  florist 
shops.  Although  some  people  buying  flowers  from  the 
super-markets  would  otherwise  patronize  the  specialized 
flower  shops,  the  effects  of  this  on  the  business  of  the 
latter  should  be  far  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in 
over-all  flower  consumption  and  flower  consciousness  of 
the  public.  All  of  the  evidence  at  hand  about  flowers  and 
the  experience  of  other  industries  points  to  thlis  as  a 
sound  conclusion. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  super-market  methods  of 
handling  flowers  could  greatly  reduce  retail  margins  on 
the  kinds  and  qualities  of  flowers  handled  by  them.  The 
average  retail  mark-up  in  cut  flowers  handled  in  regular 
shops  is  a  said  to  be  between  150  to  200  per  cent,  or  about 
63  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  paid  for  flowers. 
A  relatively  high  retail  mark-up  is  necessary  because  of 
the  high  perishability  of  flowers,  but  any  figure  of  this 
kind  is  clearly  out  of  the  range  of  margins  found  in  the 
food  business,  even  for  the  most  highly  perishable  items. 
It  would  seem  quite  possible  on  the  basis  of  experience 
with  other  commodities  that  the  margin  on  flowers  could 
l>e  cut  in  half  or  more  by  the  application  of  self-service 
methods  of  selling  in  super-markets. 

“A  few  chain  variety  stores  have  taken  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  flowers,  although  the  tendency  has  been  to 
specialize  in  potted  plants  rather  than  cut  flowers.  Very 
few  super-markets  handling  foods  have  tried  to  handle 
a  line  of  flowers,  one  of  the  most  complete  displays  being 
in  a  new  super-market  recently  opened  in  Philadelphia. 

This  market,  which  buys  its  flowers  through  regu- 
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lar  wholesale  channels,  is  offering  flowers  at  prices  "which 
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appear  to  be  very  much  below  ordinary  retail  prices,  and 
seems  to  be  doing  an  excellent  business. 

“  Prepacking  is  an  essential  element  in  realizing  the 
full  possibilities  of  retailing  flowers  in  food  super-markets. 
If  flowers  had  to  be  displayed,  counted,  wrapped  and  paid 
for  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  ordinary  retail  flower 
store,  the  only  advantages  of  super-markets  would  accrue 
from  large  volume  of  business  and  concentrated  buying 
power.  But  with  the  new  self-service  refrigerated  dis¬ 
play  cases,  and  new  methods  of  packaging  flowers  in  con¬ 
sumer-sized  containers,  which  offer  an  opportunity  for 
inspection  by  the  prospective  purchaser  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  contents,  the  additional  advantages  of 
self-service  selling  which  have  done  so  much  to  make  the 
marketing  of  foods  more  efficient  will  be  applicable  to 
flowers.  There  is  no  known  existing  operation  in  which 
flowers  are  merchandised  on  a  completely  self-service, 
prepackaged  basis. 

“An  additional  reason  for  prepackaging  flowers  for  self- 
service  selling  in  food  stores  is  the  fact  that  cut  flowers 
stored  in  the  same  room  or  building  with  fruits  such  as 
oranges  and  apples  are  damaged  by  ethylene  gas  given 
off  by  the  ripening  fruit.  This  causes  premature  wither¬ 
ing  or  rapid  aging  of  the  blooms.  Roses,  carnations,  snap¬ 
dragons,  stocks,  and  daffodils  have  been  shown  to  be 
affected  in  this  way  by  the  emanation  from  ripening 
fruit.1 
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“This  effect  of  ripening  fruit  on  cut  flowers  is  one  of 
a  number  of  reasons  why  it  has  never  been  found  suc- 

1  Rose,  Dean  H.,  Wright,  R.  D.,  and  Whiteman,  T.  M.,  The  Commercial 
Storage  of  Fruits ,  Vegetables,  and  Florists’  Stocks,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Cir.  No.  278,  Nov.  1941. 
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cessful  to  combine  the  wholesale  operations  in  flowers 
with  those  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  larger  whole¬ 
sale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets.  Other  reasons  are  that 
the  types  of  buyers,  hours  of  trading  and  methods  of 
displaying  the  products  are  different. 

“In  the  past,  methods  of  handling  and  displaying  flow¬ 
ers  in  retail  food  stores  were  so  different  from  those 
used  in  merchandising  produce  and  other  items  that  there 
was  little  incentive  for  retail  stores  to  take  on  flowers 
as  a  side  line.  Now,  with  prepackaged  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  being  handled,  and  with  the  use  of  refrigerated 
display  cases  definitely  in  prospect  as  a  regular  feature 
of  super-market  equipment  and  operation,  the  sale  of  pre¬ 
packaged  cut  flowers  can  be  added  with  little  additional 
equipment  or  alteration  of  store  operating  procedures. 
It  would  seem  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  many  food 
super-markets  will  eventually  add  lines  of  cut  flowers, 
and  find  them  a  highly  profitable  item. 

“If,  however,  the  flower  industry  is  to  experience  the 
full  degree  of  expansion  which  these  various  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  marketing  make  possible,  it-  will  require  a  com¬ 
bination  of  new  methods  and  merchandising  policies  all 
the  way  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
State  agricultural  institutions,  horticultural  societies, 
trade  associations,  and  other  agencies  can  do  much  to  as¬ 
sist  the  industry  in  coping  with  these  problems. 
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“Changes  of  the  kinds  discussed  here  are  rather  sweep¬ 
ing  in  nature,  and  it  is  recognized  that  many  objections 
can  be  offered  to  them  in  total.  For  example,  two  Pacific 
Coast  flower  shippers  when  interviewed  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  would  discourage  the  selling  of  flowers 
by  non-florists  because  they  believed  they  should  “protect 
the  present  outlets.”  One  shipper  said  that  he  would 
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sell  flowers  to  a  person  who  operated  a  retail  flower  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  concession  in  a  market,  but  he  was  opposed  to 
sale  of  flowers  by  chain  grocery  stores  or  variety  stores. 
As  the  benefits  of  an  expanding  volume  of  business  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  introduction  of  new  technological  develop¬ 
ments  become  increasingly  evident,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  trade  will  recognize  the  need  for  appropriate  changes 
in  trade  practices.” 

Seasonal  Factor  in  Air  Transportation 
or  Perishables1 

“The  seasonal  factor  in  air  transportation  is  important 
Maximum  economy  can  be  attained  only  by  keeping  the 
plane  in  operation  during  the  entire  year.  Production 
of  industrial  commodities  is  much  less  seasonal  than  the 
production  of  most  agricultural  perishables.  If  a  service 
during  the  entire  year  can  be  maintained  between  an  in¬ 
dustrial  city  and  a  principal  producing  center  of  perish¬ 
able  products,  much  better  possibilities  for  maintain¬ 
ing  a  substantial  backhaul  of  industrial  products  would 
exist. 
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“Seasonal  production  of  seven  vegetables  for  the  fresh 
market  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  38  of  this  exhibit. 
The  production  of  the  seven  is  not  nearly  as  seasonal  as 
the  production  of  any  one  of  the  vegetables  in  a  particular 
production  area.  To  maximize  the  airfreight  tonnage,  it 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  select  many  products  that 
are  harvested  at  different  times  and  in  this  way  make 
shipments  available  over  a  long  period.  In  some  regions 
practically  no  fruit,  vegetable  or  flower  shipments  are 
available  for  several  months. 


1  Air  Transport  of  Agricultural  Perishables,  R.  W.  Hoecker,  L.  H.  Brit- 
tin  and  others.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  585. 
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“California  has  less  seasonal  variation  its  production 
of  perishables  than  do  Florida  and  Texas.  California  and 
Arizona  combined  have  a  year-round  production  of  let¬ 
tuce.  The  quantities  of  lettuce  shipped  in  1943  and  the 
seasonal  distribution  of  the  shipments  to  four  Northeast 
cities  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  39  of  this  exhibit. 
Shipments  of  lettuce  from  California  and  Arizona  during 
the  year  fluctuate  less  than  the  shipments  of  any  other 
major  fruit  or  vegetable.  During  the  harvesting  seasons 
of  other  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  these  products 
may  be  more  profitable  as  air  freight  than  lettuce.  The 
carriers  may  transport  these  more  profitable  items  during 
their  harvesting  seasons,  depending  on  lettuce  shipments 
to  fill  their  planes  when  more  profitable  freight  is  not 
available. 


Reproduced  from  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Production  and  Consumption,  Geographic  and  Seasonal  Patterns  by  Alva  H.  Benton,  Principal  Social 
dentist,  and  Arnold  R.  Frank,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  July  1943,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  [Processed.] 


-Carloads  of  lettuce  shipped  and  the  seasonal  distribution  of  the 
shipments  from  California  and  Arizona  to  four  Northeast  cities ,  1943 
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“The  seasonal  production  of  vegetables  in  Florida  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  41  of  this  exhibit.  In  the 
1942-43  season  about  82  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  was 
harvested  during  December  to  May,  inclusive.  However, 
the  tonnage  of  perishables  harvested  during  the  remaining 
6  months  was  of  such  a  character  that  possibly  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  it  may  be  moved  by  air. 

“Production  of  perishable  agricultural  products  in 
Florida  is  particularly  small  during  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October  when  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  is  harvested.  The  lowest  operating  costs 
for  an  airfreight  line  probably  would  be  obtained  through 
adjusting  operations  during  the  period  of  seasonal  low 
supply  of  agricultural  perishables  by:  (1)  Haul  northward 
other  perishable  commodities  such  as  sea  food  from  Florida 
or  the  Caribbean  Sea  area.  (2)  Reduce  the  number  of 
flights  made  so  that  as  nearly  as  possible  a  full  load  may 
be  hauled  northward.  The  reduction  in  number  of  flights 
would  be  governed  partly  by  trade  demands  and  partly 
by  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  south-bound  load.  (3) 
Encourage  production  of  perishables  that  are  harvested 
and  sold  during  the  season  of  usual  short  supply. 

“The  seasonal  production  problem  might  be  solved  by 
flying  perishable  products  to  destination,  the  plane  carry¬ 
ing  no  cargo  on  the  return  flight.  This  would  almost  dou¬ 
ble  the  ton-mile  cost  of  operations  so  only  commodities 
could  be  hauled  for  which  the  shippers  could  pay  a  high 
ton-mile  rate.” 
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Summary 

The  authors  concluded: 

(a)  Agriculture’s  principal  interest  in  air  transporta¬ 
tion  is  in  the  speed  with  which  the  airplane  can  transport 
perishable  products  to  distant  markets  and  the  use  of 
the  airplane  as  a  method  of  opening  new  markets  for 
perishable  agricultural  commodities.  The  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  airfreight  transportation  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  producers  to  ship  products  to  many  markets  which 
are  not  now  accessible  because  of  present  inadequate 
transportation  facilities.  This  will  apply  particularly  to 
the  subtropical  areas  of  Florida,  Texas  and  California 
and  to  Central  and  South  America. 

(b)  Air  transportation  will  permit  shipments  of  fully 
matured  and  ripened  products  of  excellent  quality  instead 
of  products  in  various  degrees  of  ripeness  and  maturity 
as  now  necessitated  because  of  the  longer  time  required 
for  land  transport.  Airfreight  will  make  possible  the  re¬ 
tailing  of  perishables  in  eastern  markets  from  12  to  24 
hours  after  harvest,  instead  of  the  2  to  12  days  required 
to  reach  the  northeastern  seaboard  by  rail  freight. 

(c)  The  quantity  of  agricultural  products  which  will 
move  as  air  cargo  depends  largely  upon  (1)  the  absolute 

cost  of  air  transportation  and  the  relative  cost  in 

15416  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  TJ.  S.-23 
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comparison  with  other  modes  of  transportation;  (2)  the 
extent  to  which  reduction  can  be  made  in  other  marketing 
costs  of  the  products  shipped  by  air;  (3)  the  extent  to 
which  air  transportation  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  product;  (4)  the  quantity  of  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  move  as  air  cargo,  and  (5)  the  available 
ground  facilities  for  handling  the  planes  and  cargo. 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

FISHERY  AIR  CANDIDATES 


•  •  •  • 


Experimental  as  well  as  quantity  loads  of  lobsters, 
shrimp,  oysters,  soft  shell  crabs  and  a  variety  of  other  fish 
have  been  handled  successfully  by  U.  S.  Airlines  and  other 
lines  hauling  airfreight.  Relatively  few  statistics  have  been 
published  on  the  air  shipment  of  fishery  products.  Thus 
far,  experience  indicates  that  shellfish  are  better  air  candi¬ 
dates  than  most  of  the  salt  and  fresh  water  fish. 

Many  of  the  shellfish  are  highly  perishable  and  their 
marketability  is  improved  if  they  arrive  in  the  market  in 
live  form.  The  slowness  of  surface  transportation  limits 
the  extent  to  which  many  of  the  varieties  of  shellfish  can 
be  distributed. 


15419  C.  A.  B.  Docket 
No.  810  et  at. 


Exhibit  U.  S.-24 
(Page  3) 


•  •  •  •  • 


Lobsters  have  proved  to  be  excellent  air  candidates. 
When  lobsters  are  shipped  by  surface  transportation  for 
even  relatively  short  distances,  a  large  percentage  of  them 
die  before  they  reach  their  destination.  Lobsters  can  be 
successfully  transported  by  air  for  long  distances,  thus 
creating  many  markets  not  heretofore  accessible  to  the 
shippers.  The  American  lobster  fishery  takes  11  to  14 
million  pounds  of  lobsters  a  year,  worth  from  2  to  3  million 
dollars  to  the  fisherman.  Lobster  production  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  United  States  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 
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•  *  #  *  # 

Crabs  marketed  as  crab  meat  or  as  live  soft  shell  crabs 
are  proving  to  be  good  air  candidates.  About  80  million 
pounds  of  hard  shelled  crabs  and  3  million  pounds  of  soft 
shelled  crabs  are  produced  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Louisiana  Coast  regions  furnish 
75  percent  of  this  catch.  The  Dungeness  crab  is  produced 
along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  In  1941  the  Pacific  Coast 
production  approximated  16  million  pounds. 

Because  of  its  perishability,  crab  meat  must  be  handled 
quickly  and  if  it  is  to  be  distributed  fresh,  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  discoloration  and 
spoilage. 

Soft  shell  crabs  are  considered  a  delicacy  by  many  people 
and  premium  prices  are  paid  for  them  when  they  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  soft  shell  crab  is  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  hard  shell  crab.  If  properly  handled,  it  can  be  kept 
alive  for  a  day  or  two  but  no  longer.  It  is  significant  that 
a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  the  total  Chesapeake 
Bay  crab  production  is  marketed  as  soft  shell  crabs  than 
the  percentage  of  production  in  the  Louisiana  area  or  the 
Pacific  area.  The  principal  reason  for  this  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  large  population  is  concentrated  close 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  crab  production  area  while  the 
same  demand  does  not  exist  as  near  to  the  other  areas.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  of  both  crab  shippers  and 
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receivers  that  many  more  soft  shell  crabs  could  be  mar¬ 
keted  if  they  can  be  delivered  to  distant  markets  before 
they  spoil  Airfreight  can  make  the  markets  available. 
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Shrimp  have  been  shipped  by  air  transport  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  It  is  the  most  valuable  fishery  resource 
of  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  In  1943,  15  million 
dollars  worth  of  shrimp  were  caught  weighing  150  million 
pounds.  Of  this  amount  about  half  w’ere  sold  fresh.  Shrimp 
occur  in  small  quantities  along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
where  about  1.5  million  pounds  were  caught  in  1940.  The 
shrimp  caught  on  the  west  coast  are  small  compared  to 
those  caught  in  the  Gulf. 

The  concentration  of  shrimp  production  in  the  Gulf 
makes  it  very  probable  that  considerable  quantities  may 
move  to  other  areas.  As  air  transportation  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  the  shrimp  producers  larger  quantities 
of  cargo  will  be  available  for  distribution. 

Oysters  grow  naturally  or  are  cultivated  in  the  waters 
of  every  seaboard  state.  Approximately  90  million  pounds 
of  oyster  meat  are  produced  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  ap¬ 
proximately  10  million  pounds  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  shipping  oysters  long 
distances,  especially  during  hot  weather.  Although  only 
a  relatively  small  quantity  of  oysters  has  been  hauled  by 
airfreight,  experience  hauling  other  shellfish  indicates  that 
oysters  will  prove  to  be  good  air  candidates. 

Mollusks,  such  as  the  hard  and  soft  shell  clam, 
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scallops,  squid,  mussel  and  abalone,  are  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboards.  Their  char¬ 
acteristics  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  other  shell¬ 
fish  and  for  this  reason  it  is  believed  they  would  be  good 

air  candidates. 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

INDUSTRIAL  AIR  CANDIDATES 

Industrial  air  candidates  are  produced  to  some  degree 
in  all  of  the  airfreight  areas,  but  the  greatest  quantity  is 
produced  in  the  Northeast  and  the  North  Central  airfreight 
areas.  The  map  which  is  reproduced  on  page  2  of  this 
exhibit  shows  the  relation  of  U.  S.  Airlines  airfreight  areas 
to  the  industrial  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  industrial 
areas  shown  on  the  map  are  those  outlined  by  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co. 

The  general  flow  of  industrial  air  candidates  is  from 
the  Northeast  and  North  Central  airfreight  areas  to  the 
other  five  airfreight  areas.  There  is  a  considerable  ex¬ 
change  of  industrial  air  candidates  between  the  Northeast 
and  North  Central  areas  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  area.  A  certain  amount  is  exchanged  between  all 
areas. 

Railway  express  shipments  ordinarily  comprise  types 
of  industrial  shipments  for  which  the  shippers  have  signi¬ 
fied  a  willingness  to  pay  a  premium  for  speed  in  transit. 
Airfreight  is  expected  to  divert  from  rail  express  many 
of  the  shipments  which  have  hitherto  been  shipped  by  this 
method.  The  table  on  page  3  of  this  exhibit  indicates  the 
volume  of  1939  rail  express  shipments  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  by  air  at  varying  rates.  The  industries 
covered  produced  commodities  with  a  value  of  $22,556,- 
000,000  in  1939,  which  is  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  manufactured  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  418,710  tons  shipped  by  the  industries 
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surveyed  were  moved  287,000,000  ton-miles  at  an  average 
rate  of  15.2  cents  per  ton-mile.  At  an  average  rate  of  18.5 
cents  per  ton-mile  the  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  1939  express  movement  would  be 
diverted  to  air  transportation.  This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  the  air  service  offered  to  the  ship¬ 
pers  would  be  on  a  common  carrier  basis. 

The  survey  indicated  that  regardless  of  whether  the 
rates  averaged  32.4  cents  per  ton-mile  or  18.5  cents  per 
ton-mile  the  apparel  industry  furnished  well  over  half  of 
the  total  airfreight  volume  of  industrial  air  candidates. 
Over  7  million  ton-miles  of  rail  express  shipments  of 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  leather 
and  leather  products  was  estimated  to  move  by  air  in¬ 
stead  of  rail  express. 

To  obtain  a  rough  estimate  of  the  minimum  quantity  and 
type  of  airfreight  available  in  Detroit  for  shipment  to 
San  Francisco,  Detroit  manufacturers  were  surveyed  per¬ 
sonally  and  by  mail.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  1,434 
manufacturers  selected  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
to  be  most  likely  to  use  the  projected  service.  Replies  were 
received  from  436  manufacturers. 

Two  hundred  manufacturers  stated  they  would  use  the 
projected  airfreight  service.  Their  estimated  shipments 
for  an  average  month  totalled  350,058  pounds,  slightly 
more  than  the  333,450  pounds  which  would  provide  a  75- 
percent  load  for  one  cargo  plane  leaving  Detroit  at  the 
close  of  business  every  day,  for  early  next-morning 
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arrival  in  San  Francisco,  26  working  days  each  month. 

The  principal  reasons  given  by  the  200  manufacturers 
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for  using  the  proposed  airfreight  service  were:  (1)  For 
emergency  shipments,  (2)  to  support  reduced  West  coast 
inventories,  and  (3)  to  cut  transit  time  to  the  coast  in  order 
to  compete  with  newly  developed  California  industries. 

The  principal  reasons  given  by  the  236  manufacturers 
for  not  using  the  proposed  airfreight  service  were:  (1) 
Their  customers  decide  how  the  article  is  to  be  shipped 
and  usually  pay  the  freight,  (2)  nonsuitability  of  products 
for  air  shipment  because  of  low  value  per  pound,  and  (3) 
existence  of  a  local  rather  than  a  long  distance  market. 

An  analysis  of  the  replies  of  the  200  manufacturers  who 
stated  they  would  use  the  airfreight  service  showed  that 
34  percent,  or  68  individual  manufacturers,  would  have 
shipments  aggregating  97  percent  of  the  weight  of  all 
shipments  made  in  an  average  month.  Six  of  the  68  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  poundage.  This  concentration  of  traffic  in  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  few  manufacturers  would  be  desirable 
if  the  service  would  be  operated  by  a  contract  air  carrier, 
since  the  fewer  shippers  with  whom  the  airline  officials 
would  have  to  deal,  the  more  economical  would  be  its 
operation. 

The  200  prospective  users  of  the  airfreight  service 
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fell  within  5  Detroit  industries.  The  industries  and  their 
percentages  of  the  total  estimated  monthly  shipments  by 
weight  are  as  follows: 

Percent 


The  small-tool  and  die  industry .  35 

The  automobile  and  automobile-parts  industry  ..  30 
The  pharmaceutical  industry  and  collateral 

products .  30 

The  cutting-tool  industry  and  allied  lines  .  4.5 

The  forging  and  casting  industry . 5 
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A  special  analysis  of  the  women’s  apparel  industry  in 
New  York  has  been  made.1  According  to  this  study,  air¬ 
freight  service  will  benefit  the  women’s  apparel  industry 
because  (1)  new  styles  may  be  placed  on  the  market  more 
quickly,  (2)  reorders  may  be  serviced  quickly,  (3)  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  returned  quickly,  (4)  closer  inventory 
control  may  be  maintained  and  overstocking  avoided,  (5) 
delivery  may  be  expedited,  despite  delays  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  (6)  pre-season  samples  may  be  distributed  quickly, 
(7)  pre-holiday  rush  demands  may  be  met,  (8)  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  are  improved,  (9)  goods  may  be 
quickly  moved  from  a  poor  market  to  a  better,  (10)  gar¬ 
ments  may  be  preserved  in  better  condition,  and,  (11)  at 
the  present  time,  impatient  customers  may  be  better  satis¬ 
fied. 

The  study  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
apparel  manufactured  in  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  This  area  produces  91%  of  the  fur  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  United  States,  about  80%  of  the 

1  Air  Potential#  in  the  New  York  Women* s  Apparel  Industry ,  A  Study 
by  L.  H.  Brittin,  Director,  Bertram  Ault  and  Roger  Mayhill,  Fairchild  Air¬ 
craft,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  1946. 
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value  of  dresses,  coats  and  suits,  60#  of  the  millinery,  75# 
of  the' *value  of  handbags,  90#  of  the  neckwear  and  scarfs 
and  fran  50  to  90#  of  the  fashion  iioes  produced  In  the 
United  States. 

In  the  apparel  industry,  certain  seasonal  production 
peaks  are  generally  characteristic,  with  the  most  distinct 
peaks  occurring  in  August  and  February-March. 

The  movement  of  apparel  from  New  York  to  the  San  Francisco 
Say  area  and  the  Florida  area  was  analyzed.  The  following 
tables  show  the  sale  of  wanen1  s  apparel  In  various  types  of 
stores,  and  by  types  of  apparel: 


C.A.3.  Docket 
No.  810  et  al. 


Women’s  Apparel  Sales  by  Type  of  Establishment  for  United  States,  San 
Francisco-Oaldand  and  Florida — 1939 


Tr*«  or  XaTAMJMMlWT 

Taouuro  Doilam 

United  State* 

San  r»ANCI»T>OA*XAjro 

PLO6I0A 

VpH» 

Prant 
at  Total 

V*lpp 

Nrerst 
at  Total 

Pwtwat 

at  VS. 

VaIba 

oi  Total 

oTSa 

Dtputmaat  Stoaow-Ma*  Soot  . . 
Ihmoir  hipoAu.  ... 
r**  shop. .  ••••■• . 

Woma'i  RwIr^WM'  Star— 

IWr  Oottuw  Siorp* . 

MffllWT  S*Or-  ...  . 

CmuM  llrporio  Shop. . 

Kohtt  Shop*. . 

Wflmi  Sho*  Soon* . 

PAnulrShor  Starpr. . _ . 

plhorVom'.  A«WM  5«~ 

Ory  Oood*  Storrs  ...... .  .  .  • 

itMnl  MprchABtliM  Stan*.  Olhpr 
Vtwif  3w«4 .  . 

SI.2AS.12S 

222.000 

44.141 

1.000.404 
241,677 
111,516 
27. PM 
55.107 
154. IM 
252.567 
75.766 
71,416 
107.626 
146.119 

55.2 

5.1 

Mil 

4.1 

5.1 
0.7 
0.6 
4.0 

6.1 
1.4 
2.0 
2.1 
5.6 

156,524 

7.450 

4.657 

20.552 

2,640 

2.6*0 

531 

52 

5.415 

5.545 

475 

115 

445 

1.547 

45.1 
1.1 

5.5 

24.2 
5.1 

5.1 
.06 
.01 

4.4 

4.2 
0.5 

•  0.1 
0.5 

1.4 

2.4 

5.5 

4.4 

2.0 

1.1 

2.5 

1.6 
.01 

2.5 

1.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.6 

110,451 

275 

15.475 

4,527 

l.SM 

264 

"5.274 

2,446 

124 

2,112 

1,211 

5.119 

22.6 

0.4 

55> 

6.5 

5.5 

'  7.2 

5.5 
0.5 
4.1 
2.7 

1.5 

0.1 

0.1 

i.s 

1.7 

1.5 

1.0 

7.1 

1.1 

0.2 

2.1 

1.1 

2.6 

Tb*a1 . 

15.120.762 

100.0 

144.472 

100.0 

2.2 

145.5*6 

100.0 

1.2 

low:  DpprH— 0  of  Coon—W.  Cmmmmt  a I  Bw— ■  **ua  TmOr— 145*. 
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C.A.B.  Docket 
No*  310  et  al* 


Exhibit  U.  S.  -  25 
(page  8) 


Women's  Apparel  Sales  by  Type  of  Apparel  for  United  States,  S=n  Frandsco- 
Oakland  and  Florida- -1939 


rHOUOAXO  Oollau 

TV—  o*  Afrun 

UnITtD  Statw* 

Sam  rt^MCItCO-OAKLAMO 

rtoaiDA 

Val«a 

Pwmt  o2  l’.S. 

Volvo 

Pvtml  el  C.S. 

Nn. 

S  207.019 

14.4*0 

11 

S  20# 

0.1 

Orei warn 

0*2.725 

12.2*0 

1  * 

11.420 

1.7 

Bbm.  Skim.  rVporu~*v 

«*..» ai 

2 .35* 

2  4 

1  .019 

1.1 

CoMA—d  Sola 

45J.7A* 

10. *72 

2.4 

4.124 

0  9 

G-C.*W 

n  ,9oi> 

I. JO* 

2.2 

517 

0.7 

279.722 

5.471 

2.4 

2.947 

1.2 

toff  a.  Kaadkarr  W. 

60.070 

1.427 

2.7 

6M 

l.l 

Cbm 

79.750 

*47 

2.4 

TOO 

0.5 

Hia^bo.  SmII  Lwlbr  Cowl. 

49.500 

I.JJ4 

2.7 

021 

12 

r*i.r-.r 

179.051 

J  .5*0 

2.4 

2.041 

19 

lOt. 400 

2.J10 

2.1 

1.217 

1.1 

501  .0*7 

9.259 

1  V 

4.2** 

1.2 

Hm  T  ........  . 

IBJ.M 

♦  .412 

1  .522 
19.024 

1.5 

J.5AS 

1.2 

OtW  — <1  Not  Omi  So— Mr - 

miiu 

2.4 

9.129 

.2 

To M . 

SJ.W0.742 

*94.972 

2.2 

543.5*4 

1.1 

:  P.I.OHM  W  Cl**— ■  C— ■  <*  »—■ <—  R*Wl  TrwW— 1970 


Based  upon  an  assumed  airfreight  rate  of  10  to  14j^  per 
ton-mile ,  Including  reliable  pickup  and  delivery  service 
and  adequate  service  standards,  the  study  estimated  the 
potential  volume  of  this  type  of  air  candidate.  The 
"itrsnediate"  air  potential  represents  the  portion  of  the 
potential  most  likely  to  move  by  air  at  the  present  time; 
the  "eventual"  potential  is  that  portion  which  will  be  developed 
after  the  pioneering  stage  of  airfreight  has  been  concluded 
and  the  service  is  generally  accepted. 
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C.A.B.  Docket 
No.  010  et  al. 


Exhibit  U.  S.  - 
(page  '9) 


Estimated  Yearly  Potential  Volume  of  Women's  Apparel  Merchandise 
Available  for  Air  Carriage  Between  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  Bay 
Area  and  Florida — In  Pounds 


Tm  or  ArrAiii 

Flow  vi«  *1.1 
T.ANvrour  M»ui* 

Immediate 

Aik  Potential 

Evkntval 

An  Potential 

Bay  Area 

Florid* 

B»y  An* 

Florida 

B*V  Ar*» 

riftridi 

j.w.ooo 

0.000 

330.000 

9.000 

.130,000 

6.000 

1 .600,000 

1  .434  ,0(10 

5* 0.000 

436.000 

113.000 

103.000 

64,000 

31 ,000 

.199.000 

133.000 

120.000 

37,000 

220.000 

♦Oft. 000 

142,000 

*0,000 

30.000 

333.000 

261 .000 

134.000 

i.Aft.noo 

79.000 

23.000 

386. noO 

.*03.000 

118.000 

33.000 

*4.000 

1 1  .000 

263  ,onn 

*7.000 

66,000 

72ft. imo 

346.000 

260.000 

190. ono 

320.000 

I2J.00C 

13.000 

24.000 

413.000 

26.3.000 

112.000 

122.000 

32.000 

31 ,000 

60.000 

1.306.000 

J.14.000 

327.000 

.47.000 

1.103.000 

B55.000 

Corot*  u«d  rtr*»wrw . 

SbOOT  (Hi«h  Prx»J) . 

320. OUO 
130,000 

376.000 

60.000 

80,000 

130,000 

90.000 

130.000 

90.000 

Total .  . 

0,270.000 

3.39J.0O0 

2. *06.000 

1.448.000 

4,728.000 

2.446.000 

•Include  Work  JockaU  *nd  Work  Start*. 


The  table  on  page  10  shows  the 
ha3  moved  in  the  past  from  New  York 
area  and  the  Florida  area. 


volume  of  apparel  which 
City  to  the  San  Francisco 


While  this  study  did 
volume  of  women's  apparel 
it  .indicates  that  export 


not  analyze  statistically  the 
exported  from  the  United  States, 
trade  should  substantially  increase 


the  available  potential 


C.A.B.  DooVcofc  Exhibit  U 

No*  810  et  al.  (pa^e  10) 
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'Twenty-five  percent  higher  than  number  of  unit*  to  include  fur  *carfs,  trimming*,  and  miscellaneous  item*. 
1  Baled  on  1944  production.  1939  figure*  do  not  »how  jacket*  and  *ki/t*  *eparately. 

'Include*  work  jacket*  and  ikirt*. 

'Based  on  direct  allocation  of  New  York’*  production  of  5,000,000  pair*  of  fa*h»on  *hoe*  a  yea r. 
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No.  810  et  al .  (Page  11) 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  potential  existing  in  the 
drug  and  pharmaceutical  business.1  Drug  products  are 
industrial  air  candidates  because  they  have  a  relatively 
high  value  per  pound,  include  many  perishables  and  fre¬ 
quently  call  for  emergency  shipments. 

While  drugs  are  manufactured  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  are  produced  in  the  counties 
included  within  the  airfreight  areas  of  U.  S.  Airlines.  The 
industry  had  1,094  establishments  with  22,386  wage  earners 
(average  per  year)  and  the  value  of  products  amounted  to 
$364,985,000  in  1939. 

The  table  on  pages  12  and  13  gives  this  data  by  states 
for  the  year  1939. 

Domestic  drug  shipments  move  distances  up  to  2,500 
air  miles,  the  median  distance  being  about  1,000  air  miles. 
A  tabular  arrangement  of  the  percentages  of  the  1939  do¬ 
mestic  drug  shipments  between  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  regional  warehouses  follows : 


Domestic  Zone 
(Miles) 


Per  Cent  of 
Gross  Traffic 


100  or  less  .  1.54 

101  -  200  .  1.31 

201  -  500  .  8.83 

501  -  1000  .  33.99 

1001  -  1500  _ 13.55 

1501  -  2000  .  18.37 

2001  -  2500  _  22.41 


1  Air  Cargo  Potentials  in  Drugs  and  Pharmaceuticals,  Spencer  A.  Larsen 
and  William  Rutz,  Wayne  University  Press,  Detroit,  Michigan,  1946. 
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!-  25 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  WAG:.  EARNERS,  AND  TOTAL  VALUE 
OF  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DRUG  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  AND  STATES. 


Regions  and 
States 


Humber  Of 
Establish¬ 
ment  sa 


Wage 
Earners® 
(Average 
for  Year) 


Value  of 
Products® 
(In  thousands) 


Selected  Dirug 
Store  Sales® 
(In  thousaiads) 


Vest  North  Central 

Minnesota  . 

I  ova . 

Missouri . •  • 

North  Dakota  .... 
South  Dakota  .... 

Nebraska  . . 

Kansas  .......... 


Total 


31* 

313 

1,51* 

o 

55 

199 

105 

2,500 


5,166 

*,267 

23,007 

0 

1,065® 

3,272 

1,188 

37,965 


18,280 

16,272 

26,*74 

3,236 

3,265 

9,531 

12,395 


South  Atlantic 

Delaware  . 

Maryland . . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia  . 

Vest  Virginia  ... 
North  Carolina  .. 
3outb  Carolina  .. 

Georgia  . . 

Florida . . 


27 

387 

8,863 

11,530 

5 

*6 

632 

11,68* 

9 

62 

1,516 

1* ,27^ 

5 

*6 

255 

7,59? 

1*. 

2*9 

3,829 

1*,995 

3 

7 

113° 

7.859 

16 

77 

2,768 

15,681 

Total 


588° 

18,512 


15,32' 

100,73: 
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Regions  and 
States 

Ifumbor  ol 
Establish¬ 
ments 

Wage 
Earners 
(Average 
for  Year) 

Value  of 
Products 
(In  thousands) 

Selected  Drug 
Store  Sales 
(In  thousands) 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky  . 

9 

66 

*  1,350 

♦  12,561 

Tennessee  . 

22 

6*9 

8,057 

13,**2 

A  labs;— . 

3 

* 

36 

9, *72 

Mississippi  . 

2 

9° 

150° 

7, *12 

Total  . 

36 

728 

9,593 

*2,887 

Vest  South  Central 

Arkansas  . 

5 

30 

528° 

7,926 

Louisiana  . 

9 

62 

565 

1*,255 

Oklahoma  . 

2 

16 

167° 

13.058 

Texas  . 

21 

1*6 

1.582 

*9,332 

Total  . 

37 

25* 

2,6*0 

8*. 571 

Mountain 

Montana  . 

0 

0 

0 

*,721 

Idaho  . 

0 

0 

0 

3.589 

Wyoming . . 

0 

0 

0 

2,566 

Colorado  . 

13 

59 

80* 

9.095 

Jlev  Mexico  . 

0 

0 

0 

*.789 

Arizona  . 

0 

0 

0 

*,0*0 

Utah . 

2 

9C 

152c 

3,70* 

Itevada . 

0 

0 

0 

1,**6 

Total . 

15 

68 

956 

33,571 

Pacific 

Washington  . 

10 

27 

*95° 

1*,*66 

Oregon  . 

* 

8 

65 

9,220 

California  . 

71 

*86 

5,02* 

66,669 

Total  . 

85 

521 

5,582 

90,355 

Orand  Total  ... 

1.09* 

22,586 

♦36*. 985 

$866, *67 

"Sixteenth  C«IIW|  of  the  United  8tat— :  19*0.  Manufactar— .  1959.  Tol.  H,  Part  1,  Reports  bj 

Industries  Qrwm  _1  12  1°.  PP«  771-2. 

^8lTt— nth  Cwwi  of  the  Uni  tad  Stwtoa :  19*0.  Census  of  Business,  Vol-  I,  Retail  Titi*;  1959. 
Part  2,  CqmyiUj  Sal—  and  Analyala  by  Sal—  31f ,  Tabla  ISA,  p.  510.  Flguraa  lnoluda  pre¬ 
scriptions  ;  drugs,  — diolDes,  chemicals,  c— pounds;  drug  sundrl— ,  rubber  goods,  surgical 
suppll— ;  tollst  preparations ,  toilet  art  1  cl—,  and  soaps.  Xxoluded  are  flgur—  for  cigars, 
clgarett— ,  tobacco;  —ala  and  fountain;  beer,  vine;  liquors  (packaged  goods);  candy,  nuts, 
grooeri— ,  etc.;  other  sal—.  The—  sal—  flgur—  should  not  be  Interpreted  —  being  the  direct 
retail  prlo—  corresponding  to  the  flgnr—  listed  In  the  third  oolu— ,  l.e.,  value  of  dro« 
products. 

°0ur  eeti— t— . 
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The  1939  gross  traffic  in  drugs  originating  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section- of  the  country  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
15. 

As  advancement  in  equipment  and  operation  of  air 
transportation  makes  possible  substantially  lower  rates 
and  as  adjustments  within  the  industry  are  effected  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  benefits,  the  drug  industry  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  substantial  users  of  the  airplane  to 
ship  its  products  to  rapidly  expanding  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

The  nature  and  use  of  a  large  portion  of  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines  is  such  as  to  call  for  rapid  shipment.  Their  high 
average  value  per  pound,  their  perishability,  their  frequent 
need  in  emergencies,  and  the  opportunities  to  save  time, 
distance,  package  weight,  and  captial  outlays,  all  indicate 
a  strong  disposition  to  air  shipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  present  elaborate  and  expensive  distribution  setup  of 
the  drug  industry,  with  its  numerous  branch  houses  and 
consequent  large  inventories  and  facilities,  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  object  in  view  of  providing  a  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice  that  air  transport  operating  from  the  manufacturer’s 
home  base  can  more  nearly  approximate  than  any  other 
form  of  transportation. 

Present  methods  of  shipping  products  of  the  industry 
have  indeed  resulted  in  low  transportation  costs.  However, 
penalties  are  being  paid  for  the  extra  costs  of  ware- 
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housing,  large  inventories  in  transit  and  at  distribution 
points,  extra  handling,  heavy  packaging,  and  losses  through 
breakage  and  spoilage.  Reductions  in  these  costs,  when 
accurately  accounted  for,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  paying 
the  higher  transportation  charges  entailed  in  freighting 
by  air. 

These  considerations  hold  true  not  only  for  domestic 
traffic  but  also  for  foreign.  Additional  advantages  accrue 
in  the  foreign  market,  which  heretofore  has  been  poorly 
served  and,  indeed,  often  not  served  at  all,  simply  because 
in  many  large  areas  modern  distribution  facilities  do  not 
exist.  Surface  transport  can  hardly  hope  to  render  ade¬ 
quate  service  in  far  off  places  like  Bombay,  Chunking, 
Manila,  or  Zanzibar,  especially  when  medicants  are  needed 
in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Top  management  in  the  drug  and  pharmaceutical  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  quick  to  see  these  market  opportunities  at 
home  and  abroad  now  being  brought  within  their  reach 
by  this  new  mode  of  transportation.  As  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  executives  discover  these  opportunities 
for  airborne  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  the  traffic  man¬ 
ager  will  be  quick  to  adapt  his  shipping  practices  so  as 
to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  air  transport,  which 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  will  become  a  shipping  routine 
in  the  industry. 

If  the  existing  rate  structure  of  surface  carriers  for  drug 
products  is  used  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  savings 

15440  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-25 

No.  810  et  al.  (page  17) 

respectively  of  30  and  50  per  cent  of  existing  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  will  result  from  air  shipment, — because  air  dis¬ 
tances  are  shorter,  because  with  air  transport  considerable 
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packaging  economies  and  weight  saving  can  be  obtained, 
and  because  wastage,  spoilage  and  breakage  will  be  re¬ 
duced, — the  following  air  cargo  potentials  at  various  ton- 
mile  rates  are  estimated  for  the  domestic  market 

Potential  Air  Traffic  in  Domestic  Drugs 
at  Projected  Ton-Mile  Charges 
(In  thousands  of  ton-miles  and  percentages  of  gross  traffic) 

On  the  Assumption  of: 

Existing  Rates  A  30  Per  Cent  A  50  Per  Cent 

Ton-Mile  (No  Saving)  Saving  Saving 

Charges  _ 

(Cents)  Ton-Miles  PerCent  Ton-Miles  'PerCent  Ton-Miles  PerCent 

40  .  660  127  U49  lt7  2fi2S  £3 

30  .  1,026  .42  1,857  .76  3,543  1.45 

25  .  1,368  .56  2,566  1.05  5,620  2.30 

20  .  2,028  .83  4,154  1.70  12,316  5.04 

15  .  3,543  1.45  10,385  4.25  23,948  9.80 

10  .  12,316  5.04  26,880  11.00  48,066  19.67 

5  .  48,066  19.67  73,309  30.00  109,964  45.00 

Total  Domestic  Gross  Traffic:  244,000,000  Ton-miles  =  100  Per  Cent. 

Export-import  trade  is  an  important  factor  in  the  air¬ 
freight  potential  available  in  drugs.  The  table  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  shows  the  comparative  export  and  import 
traffic.  The  potential  traffic  is  composed  of  those  drug 
products  having  a  value  of  50^  per  pound  or  more. 
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Comparative  Export  and  Import  Gross  and  Potential  Air  Traffic  in 
Crude  Drugs  and  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations 

by  Continents,  1939 
(In  thousands  of  ton-miles) 


Gross  Traffic  Potential  Traffic* 

Continent  Export  Import  Export  Import 

Europe  .  49,035  85,484  3,757  3^994 

North  America  .  17,095  2,364  2,443  126 

South  America  .  26,976  10,953  3,998  190 

Asia  .  88,666  214,141  9,535  4j675 

Oceania  -  18,823  383  1,293  ]  63 

Africa  _  12,011  17,078  929  13 

Special  Imports  Free  _  —  9  —  — 

Grand  Total  . .  212,606  330,412  21,955  9,061 


*  Potential  air  traffic  is  derived  from  products  having  a  value  of  50  cent^  or 
more  per  pound. 
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•  #  •  •  • 

Comparison  of  total  trade  in  agricultural  products 
to  trade  in  Selected  Commodities  between  U.  S. 
and  western  hemisphere  countries. 


Exports 

Animals  and  animal  pro- 

Total 

between  U.  S. 

&  Western 
Hemisphere 
Countries 
(1,000  dollars) 

Total 

Selected 

Commo¬ 

dities 

Propor¬ 
tion  of 
Total 

ducts,  edible  - 

Animals  and  animal  pro- 

26,503 

1,566 

5.9 

ducts,  inedible . 

Vegetable  food  products 

17,571 

6,993 

39.8 

and  beverages  . . 

Vegetable  food  products 
inedible,  except  fibers 

73,323 

11,451 

15.6 

and  wood - - 

34,669 

6,077 

17.5 

Total . . 

Imports 

Animals  and  animal  pro- 

152,066 

26,087 

17.1 

ducts,  edible  . 

Animals  and  animal  pro- 

48,501 

11,353 

23.4 

ducts,  inedible . 

Vegetable  food  products 

41,590 

8,607 

20.7 

and  beverages . 

Vegetable  food  products 
inedible,  except  fibers 

308,131 

5,862 

1.9 

and  wood . 

58,798 

10,212 

17.4 

Total . 

457,020 

36,034 

7.9 
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United  States  Exports  by  Air  of  Merchandise 
by  Commodity,  1945 


Group 

Animal  and  animal  products, 

edible  . 

Animal  and  animal  products, 

inedible  . 

Vegetable  food  products  and 

beverages  . 

Vegetable  products,  inedible.... 
Textile  fibers  and  manufac¬ 
tures  . 

Wood  and  paper . 

Non-metallic  minerals  . 

Metals  and  manufactures . 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

Chemicals  and  related  products 
Miscellaneous  . 

Total  . 


Value 

(dollars) 

Shipping  Wt. 
(pounds) 

164,263 

113,796 

5,656,656 

306,632 

41,887 

827,945 

703,148 

441,678 

6,788,691 

125,380 

919,039 

1.302.814 

6.817.814 
11,180,628 
16,878,740 

1,125,970 

193,080 

817,518 

382,239 

2,773,947 

1,654,178 

2,616,727 

50,703,857 

11,128,913 

Source:  United  States  Exports  by  Air  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mer¬ 
chandise,  Report  No.  FT  731,  1945.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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15483  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-27 

No.  810  et  al.  (Page  1  of  4  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Production  Increases  Made  Possible  by  Air 
Freight  Service 

U.  S.  Airlines  contract  operations  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  airfreight  service  generates  new  business. 
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Because  the  air  service  is  available,  products  which  could 
not  before  be  moved  by  surface  media,  are  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity. 

Nick  Peet  Farms,  one  of  the  largest  Florida  flower  grow¬ 
ers,  has  been  shipping  substantial  quantities  of  cut  flowers 
over  our  line.  These  flowers  are  transported  from  Florida 
to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Cleveland.  Mr.  Peet  had  tried  to  ship  Easter 
lilies  by  rail  express.  These  flowers,  when  cut,  are  too 
perishable  to  be  shipped  satisfactorily  by  express. 

Because  of  the  success  he  had  in  shipping  other  flowers 
via  our  service,  Mr.  Peet  planted  over  10,000  Easter  lily 
bulbs  last  January  and  shipped  the  blooms  via  U.  S.  Air¬ 
lines  last  April  Had  the  airfreight  service  not  been  avail¬ 
able,  these  lilies  would  never  have  been  planted. 

Mr.  Peet  is  now  in  the  process  of  doubling  his  floral 
acreage  because  of  the  success  he  has  had  with  U.  S.  Air¬ 
lines  airfreight  service. 

15484  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-27 
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Another  grower  shipped  statice  from  Florida  to  New 
York  by  air.  Statice  is  a  cheap  field  flower.  In  rail  trans¬ 
port  it  was  found  that  the  flowers  did  not  retain  their 
freshness,  and,  for  that  reason,  most  statice  was  marketed 
locally.  By  using  U.  S.  Airlines  airfreight  service,  this 
grower  was  able  to  put  fresh  statice  on  distant  markets. 
Since  this  is  a  cheap  flower  which  is  not  ordinarily  handled 
by  florists,  it  was  sold  in  the  dimestores  in  New  York. 
This  system  of  merchandising  made  it  possible  for  many 
consumers  to  enjoy  flowers  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  the  ship¬ 
per  has  found  a  better  market  for  his  product. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  straw¬ 
berries  are  air  candidates.  In  this  connection,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  a  better  type  berry  may  be 
made  available  to  the  consumer  because  of  airfreight  ser¬ 
vice. 
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Strawberries  have  been  developed  by  growers  so  as  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  surface  transportation.  When 
strawberries  were  first  shipped  by  rail,  it  was  found  that 
the  berries  were  very  badly  bruised  because  of  the  shaking 
in  transit.  To  overcome  this,  growers  developed  a  type  of 
berry  which  would  not  bruise  so  readily  when  shipped  by 
rail.  This  type,  however,  was  a  much  coarser  berry  with 
an  inferior  flavor. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  show  that 
air  transport  does  not  bruise  the  berry  as  badly  as  rail. 
The  availability  of  an  airfreight  service  will  permit  grow¬ 
ers  to  re-emphasize  flavor  and  texture. 

15485  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-27 
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Tomatoes,  when  transported  by  rail,  are  harvested  in  an 
immature  green  state.  Green  tomatoes  are  then  shipped 
to  de-greening  houses  where  they  are  ripened.  This  off- 
the-vine  ripening  results  in  considerable  loss  of  flavor, 
vitamin  content,  and  fineness  of  texture.  With  airfreight 
service  available,  the  tomatoes  can  be  vine-rippened,  and 
sent  directly  to  market,  thereby  furnishing  the  public 
with  a  superior  product.  The  higher  airfreight  costs  are 
offset  by  the  saving  on  de-greening  costs  and  the  saving 
in  waste. 

Producers  of  sea  food  find  their  market  greatly  expanded 
by  the  use  of  air  transportation.  Lobster  distribution,  for 
example,  has  always  been  confined  to  markets  to  which 
lobsters  could  be  sent  in  the  live  state.  With  the  use  of 
surface  transportation,  these  markets  must  be  located  in 
New  England  and  the  states  relatively  close  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  By  using  air  trans¬ 
portation,  it  is  possible  to  ship  lobsters  satisfactorily  to 
almost  any  point  within  the  United  States.  The  markets 
for  other  kinds  of  shellfish  have  been  similarly  expanded. 

The  opening  up  of  new  markets  by  the  use  of  airfreight 
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is  not’  confined  16  perishable  foodstuffs.-  Netfspalpei*  and 
periodical  publishers  have  discovered  hew  markets  for 
their  publications  when  these  publications  can  reach  their 
readers  overnight.  Manufacturers  find  their  area  of  com¬ 
petition  greatly  expanded  when  overnight  air  de- 

15486  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-27 
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livery  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  deliver  their  goods 
as  quickly  as  their  competitors  who  are  situated  much 
closer  to  their  buyers. 

Exporters  and  importers  find  it  possible  to  trade  in  many 
commodities  which  could  not  be  dealt  in  when  they  were 
dependent  on  slow  transportation.  This  applies  to  both  per¬ 
ishable  foodstuffs  as  well  as  manufactured  articles. 

U.  S.  Airlines  Exhibit  US  28 
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•  •  •  «  • 

Packaging  Economies 

Lighter  weight  packages  for  air  shipment  are  practicable 
because  air  shipments  are  not  subjected  to  as  severe  shocks 
in  transit  as  are  rail-borne  shipments.  This  advantage  is 
partly  offset  by  the  fact  that  thfe  product  must  still  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  rough  handling  before  and  after  it  is  loaded  on 
the  plane;  Since  ice  is  not  required  in  handling  many  per¬ 
ishables,  lighter  containers  can  be  used.  Temperatures 
within  the  plane  can  often  be  controlled  by  controlling  the 
intake  of  outside  air  and  as  the  product  is  in  air  transit 
only  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  it  is  in  rail  transit,  the  per¬ 
ishable  does  hot  have  the  same  need  for  refrigeration.  High 
air  transportation  cost  per  pound  increases  the  importance 
of  lightweight  containers  and  justifies  more  careful  hand¬ 
ling  on  the  ground. 
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Containers  that  will  afford  some  protection  against 
changes  of  temperature  will  be  particularly  useful  for 
perishable  shipments.  Planes  often  encounter  a  wide  range 
of  temperatures  between  the  time  they  depart  from  a  south¬ 
ern  production  center  to  a  northern  consumption  center. 
U.  S.  Airlines  is  experimenting  with  various  types  of  con¬ 
tainers  which  are  insulated  so  that  commodities  which  are 
pre-cooled  and  placed  in  the  containers  do  not  require  any 
refrigerant  while  in  flight. 

U.  S.  Airlines  has  been  carrying  on  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  in  cooperation  with  growlers,  the  Celanese  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  American  Stores  on  the  feasibility  of  packaging  a 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Pages  3,  4  and  5  of  this 
exhibit  are  pictures  of  the  specially  constructed  containers 
used  by  U.  S.  Airlines  in  transporting  cut  flowers,  seg¬ 
mented  citrus  fruit  and  baby  chicks.  On  page  6  is  a  picture 
of  gladiolii  containers  constructed  so  that  exactly  seven 
such  packages  fit  snugly  across  the  cargo  compartment  of 
the  C-47  airplane. 

The  proper  packaging  of  fish  effects  some  saving  in  air 
transport.  The  Churchill  container,  which  weighs  300 
pounds  and  contains  only  100  pounds  of  fish,  is  a  standard 
container  used  by  raii  and  truck  services.  U.  S.  Airlines 
has  available  an  improved  container  constructed  of  cor¬ 
rugated  board.  It  holds  sixty  pounds  of  fish  and  weighs 
only  six  pounds.  A  special  pilofilni  lining  protects  the  air¬ 
craft  against  leakage  and  odor. 

15493  C:  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-28 
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*  d  tt  *  • 

Inventories  may  be  decreased  if  replacements  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  within  one  day  instead  of  within  four  or  five  days. 
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The  reduction  of  risk  in  carrying  a  large  inventory  would 
be  important  as  a  saving. 

More  substantial  savings  are  of  the  type  represented  in 
the  shipment  of  tomatoes  by  airplane.  The  usual  method 
of  handling  tomatoes  during  the  winter  is  to  pick  them 
green  and  ripen  them  after  they  reach  northern  markets. 
By  picking  the  tomatoes  when  vine-ripened  and  transport¬ 
ing  them  overnight  to  the  northern  markets,  the  ripening 
cost  of  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound  may  be  eliminated. 

Another  example  of  possible  savings  in  marketing  costs 
is  found  in  the  apparel  industry.  This  industry  handles 
all  of  its  long  distance  shipments  by  folding  the  garments 
and  packing  them  in  shipping  containers.  Over  short  dis¬ 
tances,  the  industry  often  ships  the  dresses  on  racks  via 
truck.  U.  S.  Airlines  will  offer  a  similar  service  for  long 
distances.  Hung  directly  on  clothing  racks  especially  de¬ 
signed  by  U.  S.  Airlines,  apparel  can  be  shipped  on  the 
racks  into  trucks,  hauled  in  the  trucks  to  the  airplane, 
rolled  out  of  the  trucks  into  the  plane,  the  racks 
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fastened  to  the  structure  of  the  plane  by  a  special  device, 
hauled  to  their  destination,  rolled  out  of  the  plane  to  the 
truck  and  from  the  truck  to  the  retail  store  where  the  ap¬ 
parel  is  merchandised  from  the  original  racks  on  which  it 
was  loaded  in  the  manufacturer’s  warehouse.  Such  hand¬ 
ling  saves  packing,  handling  and  pressing  charges  for  the 
apparel  manufacturers. 

Elimination  of  Some  Waste 

Spoilage  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  including 
necessary  mark-down  accounts  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  retailers  and  wholesaler’s  gross  margin.  The  rate  of 
spoilage  varies  considerably  from  one  product  to  another 
as  well  as  from  one  lot  of  produce  to  another.  For  example, 
during  August  1940,  the  percentage  of  loss,  including 
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mark-downs  for  spinach  ranged  from  an  average  of  17.7% 
for  one  week  to  an  average  low  of  2.9%  for  the  following 
week.*  The  variation  in  average  percentage  of  loss  from 
one  product  to  another  for  any  one  week  was  even  greater. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  available  on  the  reduction 
in  waste  and  spoilage  of  produce  handled  by  air,  but  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  reduction  may  be  substantial  Even 
though  the  commodities  are  harvested  vine-ripened  and 
therefore  are  more  susceptible  to  bruising  while  in  transit 
than  less  mature  fruit,  the  gentler  transportation  will  pre¬ 
vent  some  bruising  and  it  is  likely  that  any  bruised 
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air  transported  produce  could  be  sold  and  consumed  be¬ 
fore  noticeable  deterioration  takes  place.  Fern  growers  in 
Florida  have  found  that  by  the  use  of  air  transportation 
they  can  avoid  the  use  of  ice  in  their  shipments.  The  ice 
had  served  to  keep  the  ferns  fresh  but  it  had  also  bruised 
and  broken  a  quantity  of  them.  Air  transportation  makes 
possible  their  delivery  in  fresh  condition  without  any  bruis¬ 
ing  or  breakage.  If  the  service  were  generally  available, 
practically  all  ferns  from  Florida  would  move  by  air  trans¬ 
portation- 

wholesale  handlers  of  gladioli  have  found  that  shipment 
by  air  decreases  their  losses  considerable  and  gives  them  2 
to  3  days  longer  to  dispose  of  their  stock.  This  avoids 
handling  distress  merchandise  and  contributes  to  more 
orderly  marketing. 

Sorting  and  cleaning  produce  before  it  is  shipped  is  a 
method  of  decreasing  waste  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 
If  commodities  are  shipped  by  air,  the  rapid  rate  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  their  relatively  higher  costs  make  the  sorting 
and  cleaning  of  the  produce  at  the  shipping  point  more 

*  Stolting,  W.  H.  and  Meyers,  A.  L.,  Food  Waste  and  Spoilage  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies. 
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feasible  than  when  similar  commodities  are  shipped  by 
rail.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  spinach  is  washed, 
sorted  and  packed  in  the  production  area  and  sent  to 
market  in  consumer  sized  containers,  about  50%  of  the 
weight  of  spinach  usually  shipped  was  discarded.  If  lima 
beans  were  shelled  in  the  field  and  shipped  by  air  in  special 
bags,  about  68%  of  their  usual  rail  shipping  weight  would 
be  saved. 

Packaging  of  citrus  segments  substantially  re- 
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duces  the  weight  of  citrus  fruit  by  the  elimination  of  the 
inedible  portion  at  the  point  of  production,  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  wooden  crates.  One  hundred  pounds  of  grapefruit 
produce  only  33  pounds  of  edible  segments.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  oranges  produce  22  pounds  of  segments.  These 
segments  are  packed  in  wax  containers,  colled  but  not 
frozen,  and  then  shipped  by  air  to  retail  outlets. 

Savings  in  Refbigeration  Costs 

Many  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers  and  fish  require  arti¬ 
ficial  refrigeration  in  transit.  Lettuce  moving  east  by  rail 
in  carload  lots  from  California  requires  10,000  to  20,000 
pounds  of  top  ice  and,  in  addition,  about  30  pounds  of  ice 
is  packed  in  the  lettuce  crate  which  amounts  to  9,600  addi¬ 
tional  pounds  of  ice  in  a  car  of  320  crates. 

Spinach  from  California  to  eastern  markets  requires 
about  10,000  pounds  of  top  ice  and  40,000  pounds  for  re¬ 
icing  of  bunkers  in  transit.  Snap  beans  from  Florida  re¬ 
quire  about  10,000  pounds  of  initial  bunker  ice  and  at  least 
another  10,000  pounds  for  re-icing.  The  shipper  pays  for 
icing  costs  and  the  freight  charges  on  the  ice.  The  cost  of 
refrigerating  lettuce  is  about  53  cents  per  crate  plus  the 
packing  shed  charge  for  icing  and  packing. 

There  would  be  a  substantial  saving  in  refrigeration 
costs  if  perishables  could  be  transported  by  plane  without 
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artificial  refrigeration.  During  a  major  portion  of  the  year 
this  is  possible  by  taking  advantage  of  air  temper- 
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No.  810  et  al.  (page  11) 

atnres  and  high  speed  in  transit. 

The  need  for  refrigeration  will  be  substantially  lessened 
by  the  use  of  insulated  containers  and  insulating  blankets. 
The  following  photograph  shows  an  insulated  container 
designed  and  used  by  U.  S.  Airlines.  Temperatures  within 
the  bag  may  be  held  at  any  desired  level. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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(Page  2) 

•  • 

•  *  # 

Summary 

of  Tabulations 

Distance  in 

%  of 

%  of 
Airline 

%.of 

%  of 

Statute  Miles 

Great  Circle 

Route 

Highway 

Rail 

Great  Circle  ... . 

1,178,202 

100.00 

86.05 

83.62 

81.70 

Airline  Route.. 

1,369,180 

116.21 

100.00 

97.17 

94.94 

Highway  . 

1,409,067 

119.55 

102.91 

100.00 

97.71 

Rail  — . 

1,442,115 

122.40 

105.33 

102.35 

100.00 

• 

•  •  • 

• 

Conclusions  reached  by  those  making  the  study  were 
that  the  advantage  of  following  the  Great  Circle  path  to 
and  from  large  cities  has  been  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  point-to-point  routes  which  has 
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resulted  in  dissipating  a  good  portion  of  one  of  the  prime 
advantages  air  transportation  holds  over  surface  trans- 
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portation.  The  airfreight  industry  should  strive  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  service  pattern  which  will  exploit  Great  Circle 
routes  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  present  pattern 
of  routes  of  the  certificated  airlines  is  not  so  constructed  as 
to  offer  the  desired  directness  of  service  between  the  50 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  airfreight  service 
proposed  by  U.  S.  Airlines  is  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Great  Circle  distance  between  the  air  freight  areas. 

In  addition,  a  complete  one-carrier  service  is  needed 
between  these  major  traffic  generating  points.  Interchange 
of  freight  between  carriers  serves  only  to  slow  down  service 
and  to  increase  the  cost  of  shipment.  It  costs  much  more 
money  to  load  and  unload  freight  than  it  does  passengers. 
The  passenger  can  do  the  job  himself,  but  the  freight 
cannot. 

Then  too,  the  shipper  would  prefer  to  do  business  with 
one  carrier  in  a  position  to  handle  all  of  a  given  series  of 
shipments  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  deal  with  several 
airlines  for  national  coverage.  Of  course,  the  shipper  wants 
several  carriers  for  competitive  reasons,  and  this  is  de¬ 
sirable;  but  these  several  carriers  should  each  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  offer  nationwide  service. 
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Summary  of  Reasons  Affecting  Use  of  Trucks 
in  Transportation  of  Merchandise 


Reasons  for  Using  Trucks: 

L  Simpler  classification  or  rates.. 

Number 

5,664 

% 

16 

Tonnage 

28,185,610 

% 

25 

2. 

Cheaper  packing  . 

7,521 

21 

30,522,851 

27 

3. 

Store  door  pick-up  . 

18,027 

51 

60,293,671 

54 

4. 

Store  door  delivery . 

23,008 

65 

74,933,479 

67 

5. 

Cheaper  total  cost . .. . 

18,665 

53 

74,671,901 

67 

6. 

Faster  service  . 

23,095 

65 

82,302,031 

73 

i . 

More  flexible  or  convenient 
service  . 

15,118 

43 

68,512,668 

61 

8. 

Late  acceptance  of  shipments.... 

7,328 

21 

29,512,565 

26 

9. 

Less  damage  to  or  loss  of 

1  freight  . .. . . 

4,062 

ii 

16,018,451 

14 

10. 

Personal  friendship  or  interest 

956 

3 

3,230,367 

3 

Total . 

35,468 

100 

112,142,038 

100 

Reasons  for  Limiting  Use  of 
Trucks: 

1.  Charges  too  high. . 

3,495 

10 

12,932,038 

12 

2. 

Lack  of  uniform  or  definite 

4,125 

12 

17,505,764 

16 

3. 

Lack  of  responsibility . 

8,936 

25 

32,034,207 

29 

4 

Failure  to  maintain  regular 
schedule  _ 

5,511 

16 

16,980,547 

15 

5. 

Pick-up  or  delivery  inconve¬ 
nient  . . 

2,540 

7 

6,143,000 

5 

6. 

Excessive  loss  or  damage . 

903 

3 

2,598,186 

2 

Total . 

35,468 

100 

112,142,038 

100 

Source :  Merchandise  Traffic  Report — 1933. 
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There  are  2,176  “regular  factories”  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  women’s  dresses  in  New  York  City.  This  does 
not  include  some  1,753  “contract  factories” — a  total  of 
3,929  in  all. 

These  2,176  “regular  factories”  employ  57,100  wage  earn¬ 
ers  who  turned  out  dresses  valued  at  695.3  million  dollars 
in  1937.  This  represents  at  least  70  percent  of  the  total 
dress  manufacturing  business  of  the  United  States.  These 
2,176  “regular  factories”  manufactured  in  1937  178.4  million 
dresses. 

About  125,000  different  styles  were  produced  in  1939. 

With  an  initial  investment  of  $10,000  a  manufacturer 
can  do  a  gross  business  of  at  least  $75,000  a  year. 

The  ability  of  the  dress  manufacturer  to  produce  in  large 
volume  over  short  periods,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  accu¬ 
mulate  large  stocks  or  to  forego  rapid  changes  in  style. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  better  grade  unit- 
priced  dress  industry,  in  its  size  and  physical  characteris¬ 
tics,  offers  an  attractive  opportunity  for  airfreight. 

Women’s  apparel  is  consumed  in  considerable  quantity 
in  New  Orleans.  Out  of  the  total  retail  sales  of  $340,250,- 
000.00  for  this  city,  $50,000,000.00  was  accounted  for  by 
sales  of  men’s  and  women’s  apparel.  Of  this  $50,000,000.00, 
$34,000,000.00  was  for  women’s  apparel  and  $16,000,000.00 
for  men’s. 

It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  70%  of  all  the  women’s 
apparel  consumed  in  the  Louisiana  airfreight  area  comes 
from  the  Greater  New  York  Metropolitan  District.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  this  assumption  indicates  that  70%  of 

15533  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-32 
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this  $34,000,000.00,  or  $23,800,000.00  originated  in  the 
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Greater  New  York  District  and  was  transported  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  from  New  York. 

In  order  to  translate  this  $23,800,000.00  into  pounds  and 
to  create  a  volume  yardstick  instead  of  a  financial  one,  we 
have  developed  a  conversion  factor  of  “Dollars  to  Pounds”. 
For  this  purpose,  we  have  recourse  to  the  data  contained 
in  a  series  of  reports  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  the  Air  Cargo  Potentials  between  the  United 
States  and  various  Central  and  South  American  countries. 
This  data  shows  that  women’s  dress  ensembles  shipped  to 
these  countries  averaged  $1.60  per  pound.  If  we  assume  a 
similarity  of  climate  and  costume  between  these  regions 
and  our  Southern  Gulf  Coast  States,  we  are  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  women’s  dress  ensembles  in  these  areas 
are  similar  in  weight  per  pound. 

By  applying  this  conversion  factor  of  $1.60  per  pound  to 
the  $23,800,000.00  referred  to  above,  we  estimate  that 
14,875,000  pounds  of  -women’s  apparel  per  year  will  be 
transported  from  the  Greater  New  York  District  to  New 
Orleans.  This  is  equivalent  to  49,583  pounds  per  day,  or 
roughly  50,000  pounds  per  day. 

This  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
women’s  apparel  that  will  move  from  points  other  than 
New  York  in  the  Northeast  area  to  points  other  than 
New  Orleans  in  the  Louisiana  airfreight  area.  This  pound¬ 
age  appears  to  be  considerable.  Nor  does  it  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  volume  of  women’s  apparel  that  will  move 
from  production  points  in  the  Northeast  area  to 
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New  Orleans  and  Mobile  for  export  to  Central  American 
and  South  American  countries. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  movement  of 
women’s  apparel  from  the  Greater  New  York  District  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Louisiana  airfreight  area,  we  cite 
the  following  data. 
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In  January,  February,  March  and  April  of  1946,  59  New 
Orleans  stores  sent  245  buyers  to  New  York  City  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Total 

Buyers 

Stores 

Number  of 

Per  Store 

Represented 

Buyers 

37 

1 

37 

27 

1 

27 

25 

1 

25 

17 

1 

17 

16 

1 

16 

12 

1 

12 

10 

2 

20 

6 

1 

6 

5 

3 

15 

4 

3 

12 

3 

3 

9 

2 

8 

16 

1 

33 

33 

59 

245 

To  further  illustrate  this  point,  we  submit  the  following 
list  of  commodities  bought  in  the  Northeast  area  which  are 
generally  classified  as  air  candidates:  dry  goods, 
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men’s  furnishings,  notions,  work  clothing  (men’s  and 
boys’),  toys,  ready-to-wear,  infants’  wear,  footwear,  bags, 
hosiery,  women’s  wear,  children’s  wear,  piece  goods,  furs, 
furnishings,  millinery  (women’s,  children’s,  infants’), 
handbags,  coats,  dresses,  costumes,  tailors’  trimmings, 
woolens,  towels,  domestics,  patterns,  blankets,  junior  wear, 
child’s  hats,  purses,  novelties,  ready-to-wear  furs,  furni¬ 
ture,  rayons,  cottons,  costume  jewelry,  suits,  draperies, 
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gift  items,  sportswear,  shirts,  sweaters,  jackets,  knit  wear 
(infants’,  children’s,  etc.),  small  wares,  boys’  shoes,  girls’ 
shoes,  china,  glass,  radios,  floor  coverings,  corsets,  under¬ 
wear,  shoes,  jewelry,  silver,  leather  goods,  lamps,  rugs, 
luggage,  electric  goods,  bathrobes,  cotton  piece  goods, 
rayon  piece  goods,  ribbons,  gloves,  neckwear,  laces,  em¬ 
broideries,  bathing  suits,  hardware,  house  furnishings, 
auto  accessories,  general  merchandise,  optical  goods,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  umbrellas,  lingerie,  sporting  goods,  hair  goods, 
cheaper  apparel,  cosmetics,  toiletries,  intimate  apparel, 
gifts,  blouses,  adult  games,  silk  underwear,  negligees, 
women’s  shoes,  skirts,  muslin  underwear,  uniforms,  linens, 
linings,  pictures,  wash  goods,  brassieres,  veiling,  station¬ 
ery,  fancy  goods,  books,  curtains,  paints,  cutlery,  garden 
supplies,  clocks,  religious  articles,  cameras,  smokers  ar¬ 
ticles,  belts,  house-dresses,  art  needlework,  bedding. 
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of  Catch  of  Seafood  In  the  Kiddle  Atlantic  Flcherlei 
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POPULATION  AND  VOLUME  OP  RETAIL 
AND  WHOLESALE  TRADE  IN  THE  NORTH- 
SAST  AIRFREIGHT  AREA.  1939 _ 


Wholesale  Trade 

Retail 

Trade 

Portion 

Population 

Stores 

Sales  (000) 

i  Stares 

Sales  (00C 

of  Area 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Maine 

535,419 

584 

114,624 

9,146 

193,223 

New  Hampshire 

281,536 

209 

44,817 

4,277 

110,515 

Vermont 

50,136 

49 

8,703 

819 

18,574 

Massachusetts  4, 316,721 

5,960 

2,232,117 

59,217 

1,737,680 

Connecticut  1 

,709,242 

1,607 

413,134 

25,873 

717,262 

Rhode  Island 

713,346 

762 

239,013 

10,485 

275,447 

New  York  12 

,968,121 

29,687 

14,411,336 

198,822 

5,342,844 

Pennsylvania  5 

,374,279 

7,334 

2,168,607 

84,574 

1,834,527 

New  Jersey  4 

,160,165 

3,531 

1,075,302 

68,851 

150,401 

Delaware 

266,505 

316 

157,474 

4,544 

110,052 

Maryland 

735,840 

545 

73,485 

8,418 

168,011 

District  of 

663,091 

753 

237,772 

6,893 

4,002,768 

Columbia 

Virginia  _ 

387,791 

301 

24,161 

4,361 

53,218 

Total  32 

,162,192 

51,638 

21,200,545 

486,280 

14,714,522 

Source:  16th  Census  of  the  United  States  1940,  United  States 
Department  of  Comerce 
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C.A.B.  Docket 
No.  810  et  al. 


Exhibit  U.  S.  -  33 
(Page  22) 


POPULATION  AND  VOLUME  OP  RETAIL 
AND  WHO  IE  SALE  TRADE  IN  THE  NCRTH 
CENTRAL  AIRFREIGHT  AREA,  1945 


Wholesale  Trade  Retail  Trade 


Portion 

Of  Area 

Population 

Number 

Stores 

Number 

Sales (000) 
Dollars 

Stores 

Number 

Sales( 000 ) 
Dollars 

Wisconsin 

1,241,040 

2,068 

502,081 

18,883 

470,834 

Illinois 

6,211,607 

12,895 

5,140,914 

95,237 

2,608,687 

Missouri 

537,501 

457 

35,853 

6,718 

114,728 

Indians 

2,936,990 

4,216 

766,213 

40,653 

950,951 

Michigan 

4,290,211 

5,579 

1,781,325 

54,231 

1,549,615 

Ohio 

6,711,272 

9,447 

2,618,641 

91,098 

2,406,709 

Kentucky 

563,508 

206 

27,757 

3,728 

61,891 

West  Virginia 

274,399 

283 

25,390 

3,425 

69,904 

Pennsylvania 

3,189,455 

3,228 

1,056,683 

36,095 

997,071 

Total 

25,955,983 

38,379 

11,954,857 

350,068 

9,230,390 

Source:  16th  Census  of  the  United  States  1940, 
Department  of  Conner ce 
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C.A.B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.  -  34 

No.  810  et  al.  (page  7 ) 


Production  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in 
the  Southeast  Airfreight  Area,  1939. 


Total* 

Total* 

Total* 

Total* 

Total* 

Florida 

Georgia 

S  Carolina 

Alabama 

Production 

Production  Production  Production 

Production 

Vegetables 

■'■Ml 

(aores) 

(acres) 

(aores) 

(aores) 

Asparagus 

29 

1,693 

5,308 

7,030 

Beans,  lima 

Beans,  snap,  string 

6,908 

7,036 

1,602 

1,711 

17,257 

or  wax 

63,512 

8,395 

4,179 

1,991 

78,077 

Beets 

119 

144 

130 

75 

468 

Broeooli 

78 

277 

355 

Cabbage 

9,751 

3,789 

985 

422 

14,947 

Cantaloupes,  nuskmelons. 

haneydews 

439 

8,307 

3,698 

1,318 

13,762 

Carrots 

458 

152 

42 

652 

Cauliflower 

166 

166 

Colery 

6,930 

6,930 

Chinese  cabbage 

133 

133 

Collards 

220 

685 

150 

252 

1,307 

Corn,  sweet 

6,317 

3,036 

1,196 

720 

11,269 

Cowpeas,  (green) 

1,420 

719 

2,139  . 

Cucumbers 

5,269 

3,058 

4,069 

289 

12,675 

Eggplant 

1,563 

1,563 

Endive 

18 

18 

Escarole 

890 

890 

Kale 

6 

6 

Lettuce 

1,042 

130 

510 

1,682 

Mustard  (greens) 

33 

33 

Okra 

2,219 

1,593 

83 

755 

4,650 

Onions  (dry) 

Onions  (green)  and 

132 

288 

32 

162 

614 

shallots 

37 

54 

91 

Parsley 

9 

9 

Peas  (green) 

Peppers,  sveot  and 

7,189 

5,817 

1,64? 

3,106 

17,764 

pimientos 

7,510 

17,406 

102 

111 

25,128 

Radishes 

207 

13 

220  . 

Ronaine 

232 

232 

Rutabagas 

16 

16 

Turnip  greens 

118 

103 

221 

Spinach 

175 

127 

•  151 

453 

Squash 

.3,814 

1,031 

286 

164 

5,295 

Tomatoes 

37,042 

6,417 

4,149 

3,613 

51,221 

Turnips 

528 

1,932 

246 

593 

5,299 

Watermelons 

18,066 

48,145 

15,938 

8,616 

90,765 

Mixed  Vegetables 

814 

147 

629 

1,590 

•In  Southeast  Area 
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C.A.B.  Docket 
Ho.  810  et  el. 


Exhibit  U.  S.  -  34 
(page  8  ) 


Production  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in 
the  Southeast  Airfreight  Area,  1939  -  Coat'd 


Total*  Total*  Total*  Total* 

Florida  Georgia  S  Carolina  Alabaaa  Total* 
Production  Production  Production  Production  Production 
(No.faraa)  (No.farma)  (No. Parma)  (No.Farns)  (No.Fama) 

Horticultural  Specialties 


Crops  grcwn  under  glass  78 

101 

20 

53 

252 

Nursery  products 

462 

115 

16 

38 

631 

Flower  and  vegetable 

seeds,  bulbs,  etc. 

1,082 

337 

45 

100 

1,564 

Snail  fruits 

Blackberrios  and 

dewberries 

61 

425 

12 

589 

1,087 

Bluoberries 

36 

45 

20 

101 

Strawberries 

3,924 

2,094 

87 

3,617 

9,722 

Raspberries  or 

youngberries 

11 

151 

2 

91 

255 

Orchard  fruits 

Apples 

112 

56,447 

3,202 

£7,131 

116,892 

Cherries 

8 

14,506 

433 

8,895 

23,842 

Peaches 

13,185 

76,935 

8,650 

74,198 

172,968 

Pears 

8,148 

39,977 

4,226 

31,054 

83,405 

Pluns  and  prunes 

5,834 

14,436 

2,178 

10,960 

33,408 

Panegranates 

66 

328 

20 

414 

Grapes 

5,818 

28,264 

2,774 

20,838 

57,694 

Figs,  all  varieties 

4,859 

24,108 

2,442 

18,361 

49,770 

Apricots 

12 

8 

450 

470 

Quinces 

8 

329 

1 

178 

516 

Locuats 

133 

133 

Persiaaons 

1,941 

1,941 

Avacados 

861 

861 

Xangoes 

209 

209 

Pineapples 

43 

43 

Guavas 

959 

959 

Papayas 

215 

215 

Citrus  fruit  trees 

Oranges 

20,815 

571 

126 

21,512 

Grapefruit 

13,526 

13,526 

fl 

1,637 

1,637 

Lises 

1,607 

1,607 

Kunquats 

618 

618 

Tangeloes 

69 

69 

•In  Southeast  Area. 

Source:  16th  Census  of  the  United  States ,  1940: 
U.  S.  Departncnt  of  C amerce. 
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Source  Dirition  of  Correrolftl  Fliberioa,  Dope-rtnent  of  tho  Interior  Fish  end  Wildlife  Service 


C.A.B.  Doofcat  Exhibit  U 

Ho.  810  et  al,  (page  11) 
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United  States  Exports  of  Domestic 
Merchandise  through  the  Southeast 
Airfreight  Area,  1942. 


Commodity  Groups  S  Carolina* Georgia* Florida*  Total* 

Animals  and  animal  products. 


edible 

8,827 

2,260 

4,704 

15,791 

Animals  and  animal  products. 
Inedible 

19 

61 

3,024 

3,104 

Vegetable  food  products  and 
be ve rages 

432 

757 

5,980 

7,169 

Vegetable  products  Inedible, 
except  fibers  and  wood 

1,260 

1,162 

2,774 

6,196 

Textile  fibers  and  manuihctures 

1,309 

3,200 

24,039 

28,548 

Wood  and  Paper 

628 

1,259 

8,009 

9,896 

Non-metallic  minerals 

66 

38 

4,419 

4,523 

Metals  and  manufactures,  ex¬ 
cept  mach.  and  vehicles 

2,206 

3,388 

5,759 

11,353 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

464 

204 

177,659 

178,327 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

388 

3,032 

13,037 

16,457 

Miscellaneous 

115 

235 

7,240 

7.590 

Total 

15,714 

15,596 

256,644 

287,954 

Source:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 

States,  1942.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

♦dollars  (000) 
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POPULATION  and  volume  op  retail 
AND  WHOLESALE  TRADE  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
EAST  AIRFREIGHT  AREA,  1939 _ 


Wholesale  Trade  Retail  Trade 


Portion 
Of  Area 

Population 

Number 

Stores 

Number 

Sales  (000) 
Dollars 

Stores 

dumber 

Sales (000) 
Dollars 

South  Carolina  438, 647 

382 

57,328 

4,678 

69,642 

Georgia 

2,712,153 

2,801 

774,496 

28,707 

550,764 

Florida' 

1,731,076 

2,568 

507,107 

27,009 

584,039 

Alabama 

2,083,610 

687 

205.756 

8.450 

176,952 

Total 

6,965,486 

6,438 

1,544,687 

68,844 

1,381,397 

Source: 

16th  Census  of 

Department  of 

the  United  States  1940 

Comaerce* 

,  United 

. 

States 
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Imports  for  Consumption  through 
the  Southeast  Airfreight  Area,  1942 


Commodity  Groups _ S  Carolina  Georgian  Florida*  Total* 


Animals  and  animal  products, 
edible 

Animals  and  animal  proaucts. 
Inedible 

Vegetable  food  products  and 
beverages 

Vegetable  products.  Inedible, 
except  fibers  and  wood 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures 

Wood  and  paper 

Non-metalllc  minerals 

Metals  and  manufactures  except 
mach.  and  vehicles 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


783 

783 

44 

55 

787 

886 

4,075 

3,535 

23,633 

31,243 

140 

1,093 

3,716 

4,949 

1,068 

1,257 

1,265 

3,590 

67 

296 

1,14?  • 

.  1*512 

3,500 

331 

2,998 

6,829 

128 

742 

1,360 

2,230 

50 

92 

260 

402 

1,988 

1,404 

2,652 

6,044 

38 

50 

728 

816 

11,098 

8,855 

39,331 

59,284 

Source:  Foreign  Connerc©  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  1942.  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 


♦dollars  (000) 
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C.A.B.  Docket 
No.  810  et  al. 


Exhibit  D.  S.  -  35 
(page  7) 


Production  of  Fruit*  and  Vegetables 


in  the 

Louisiana 

Airfreight  Area,  1939. 

Total* 

Alabama  Total* 

Production  Production 

Vegetable* 

Total* 

Louisiana 

Production 

Total* 

Mississippi 

Production 

Total* 

Florida 

Production 

(acres) 

(acres) 

(aores) 

(acres) 

(acres) 

Beans,  lima  (green) 

610 

133 

36 

255 

1,034 

Beans,  snap,  string 

or  wax 

5,273 

526 

46 

599 

6,444 

Beets 

5,874 

5 

20 

5,899 

Broccoli 

160 

160 

Babbage 

3,130 

190 

37 

738 

4,095 

Cantaloupes,  nmsk- 

melons,  etc* 

88 

16 

24 

235 

363 

Carrots 

547 

2 

8 

58 

615 

Collar ds 

16 

4 

4 

29 

53 

Com,  sweet 

1,930 

24 

50 

3,947 

5,951 

Cowpoa*  (green) 

97 

49 

122 

268 

Cross,  water 

4 

4 

Cucumbers 

1,016 

174 

36 

1,363 

2,589 

Eggplant 

256 

256 

Sacorolo 

46 

45 

Garlic 

109 

109 

Lettuce 

110 

3 

1 

114 

Zustard  (greens) 

76 

25 

6 

107 

Okra 

461 

45 

23 

73 

602 

Onions  (dry) 

1,361 

3 

5 

33 

1,402 

Onions,  (green)  and 

shallots 

2,842 

2,642 

Parsley 

81 

81 

Peas  (greeny 

266 

538 

158 

447 

1,409 

Poppers,  hot 

1,632 

2 

1,634 

Peppers  (sweet  and 

pinientos) 

757 

54 

4  - 

5 

820 

Pumpkins 

39 

39 

Radishes 

4 

46 

50 

Spinach 

464 

86 

4 

554 

Squash 

174 

5 

26 

205 

Tomatoes 

1,020 

133 

52 

144 

1,349 

Turnips 

Turnip  greens 

712 

269 

64 

273 

1,318 

67 

67 

Watermelons 

774 

872 

1,228 

2,519 

5,393 

ilixod  Yo  go  tables 

8 

20 

209 

237 

Eorticural 

(Number 
of  farms) 

(Number 
of  farms) 

(Number  . 
of  farms) 

(Number  . 
of  farms) 

(Number  . 
of  forms) 

Crops  grown  under 

glass 

22 

13 

3 

11 

49 

Nursery  products 

66 

27 

7 

31 

131 

Flower  and  vegetable 

seeds,  etc* 

133 

36 

13 

24 

206 

•In  Louisiana  Area 
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Production  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


in 

the  Louisiana  Airfreight  Aroa,  1939,  - 

Cant*d 

Total* 

Producti< 

Sjaall  Fruits 

Total* 

Louisiana 

Production 

Total*  Total*  Total* 

Mississippi  Florida  Alabama 

Production  Production  Production 

(Number 

(Number 

(Number 

(Number 

(Number 

of  farms) 

of  farms)  of  farms)  of  farms)  of  fan 

31ackberriea  and 

dewberries 

8 

S3 

37 

25 

123 

Raspberries 

7 

20 

329 

149 

505 

Strawberries 

5,588 

59 

46 

2 

5,695 

Youngberries 

8 

15 

5 

329 

357 

Orchard  Fruits 

Apples 

1,079 

1,235 

233 

5,336 

7,863 

Cherries 

420 

63 

4 

237 

724 

Peaches 

9,599 

3,823 

4,123 

12,166 

29,711 

Pears 

7,549 

4,424 

3,076 

6,698 

21,747 

Plums  and  prunes 

4,651 

933 

760 

1,869 

8,213 

Grapes 

830 

831 

1,377 

2,287 

5,325 

Figs 

7,759 

2,476 

i,e8i 

6,367 

18,473 

Apricots 

148 

41 

21 

130 

340 

Quinces 

43 

69 

4 

49 

165 

Persimmons 

26 

49 

133 

208 

Pomegranates 

16 

15 

Avocados 

2 

2 

Mangoes 

11 

11 

citrus  Fruits 

Oranges 

2,512 

275 

391 

254 

•  3,432 

Grapefruit 

112 

9 

121 

Lemons 

67 

2 

69 

Kunquats 

42 

10 

52 

Lines 

11 

11 

Source:  16th  Census  of  the  United  States  1940:  Unitod  States 
Department  of  Commerce 
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Monthly  Production  of  Sard  Shell  Crabs 
In  Louisiana  Airfreight  Area  1945 


Months 

He*  Orleans 

Morgan 

City 

Houaa,  Chauwin  Berwick  A 

A  Lola c  Area  Jktterson 

Mobile  A 

Bayou 

Labatre 

Biloxi 

Lbs. 

KT. 

Eos. 

Lbs. 

January 

169,980 

- 

- 

- 

15,900 

February 

303,920 

- 

14,910 

- 

31.310 

March 

445,200 

106,540 

26.480 

4,200 

38,140 

A^-il 

842,440 

205,290 

116,960 

67,300 

36,810 

May 

1.144,690 

- 

383,872 

113,900 

86,350 

June 

1,422.320 

- 

736.770 

110,600 

182,140 

July 

87S.350 

- 

825,460 

43,000 

199,010 

August 

583.400 

- 

689,700 

14,000 

306,170 

September 

546,240 

- 

424,716 

2,000 

41.000 

October 

448,060 

- 

331,120 

- 

30,000 

Horeaber 

589,640 

- 

298,730 

- 

24,800 

December 

75.720 

26.570 

5,000 

Total 

7,346.040 

311,830 

3,875,368 

355,000 

899,510 

1  do*,  soft  shell  crabs  velgta3  lbs. 
1  do*,  hard  shell  crabs  weighs  4  lbs. 


Source:  Uhl  ted  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
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Exhibit  U.  S.  -  ^5 
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Monthly  Production  of  Soft  &tli  Crabs 
In  Louisiana.  Airfreight  Aran  1946 


C.A.B.  Docket 
No.  810  et  al. 


Total 
Hard  Shell 

Crab  Proportion  of 

New  Orleans  Production  Total  Production 


Months 


lbs 


Percent! 


January 

- 

185,880 

Pebruary 

- 

250,140 

March 

1,296 

620,560 

.002 

April 

4,002 

1,268,800 

.003 

*y 

8,229 

1,728,812 

.005 

June 

9,537 

2,451,830 

.004 

July 

11,406 

1,941.620 

.<*6 

August 

5,622 

1,493,430 

.004 

September 

4f785 

1,014,756 

.005 

October 

1,614 

811,260 

.002 

November 

9 

913,170 

December 

107.290 

Total 

46,500 

12,787,548 

.004 
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Monthly  Production  of  Shriap 

1945 


Month 

lew  Orleans 

and 

Lower  Kiss. 

75bi r:r^ 

Boone 
Chanrin 
A  Dulae 

TKIiT 

January 

5,149 

3,699 

February 

1,964 

878 

March 

2,162 

281 

April 

1,921 

269 

May 

4,770 

3,193 

June 

3,507 

2,753 

July 

835 

221 

August 

10,375 

5,510 

September 

12,817 

6,283 

October 

12,005 

6,950 

lOTeaber 

8,590 

2,539 

December 

3.497 

1.999 

Total 

67,592 

34,575 

Source*  Uhl  ted  State*  Department  of 


In  Louisiana  Airfreight  Area 


Moreen  -  Mobile 
City  and 
Berwick  A  Beyou 


Jkttereon  Lebatre 

TSETsTl  TbETsT 

Biloxi 
(B*>ls. ) 

Total 

T&u.) 

3,886 

469 

5,347 

18,550 

957 

185 

2.932 

.  6,916 

1,468 

311 

2,196 

6,418 

3.466 

45 

3,337 

9,038 

6,188 

532 

5,233 

19,916 

3,621 

358 

906 

11,145 

2,774 

207 

272 

4,309 

3.240 

2,971 

8.822 

30,918 ■ 

4,576 

2,463 

8,660 

-34,799 

6,733 

1.640 

7.649 

34,977 

4,897 

2,179 

8,568 

26,773 

2.779 

923 

4,539 

13.737 

44,567 

12.283 

58,461 

217,473 

tno  Interior,  Pish  and  Slldlife  Serrice 
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Monthly  Production  of  Oyiteri  in  Louisiana  Airfreight  Area 

1945 


Morgan  Mobile 
Bourn  City  and 

Chanrin  Berwick  &  Bayou 


Month 

Mew  Orleans 

"TaisTT- 

A  Dulac 

*W5T 

Patterson  Labatre 
(Mi)  CBblsT 

Biloxi 

(*u) 

Total 

(Able) 

January 

25,771 

5,632 

535 

6,484 

5.648 

44,070 

February 

23,361 

3,995 

690 

5,267 

2,434 

36,747 

March 

23,726 

5,662 

575 

5,721 

3.564 

39,248 

April 

16,986 

3,414 

210 

2,349 

2,514 

25,473 

May 

15,471 

3,320 

55 

510 

- 

19,356 

June 

8,033 

1,862 

- 

325 

10.218 

July 

4,989 

887 

- 

190 

- 

6,066 

August 

6,287 

21 

- 

- 

- 

6,308 

September 

9,457 

175 

50 

- 

- 

9,682 

October 

14.961 

1,767 

- 

799 

80 

17,607 

Hoveaber 

17,928 

4,716 

333 

2,702 

5 

25,684 

December 

18,137 

3,956 

450 

2.075 

86 

24.704 

.Total 

185,105 

35,407 

2,898 

27,422 

14.331 

265,163 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  PI  ah  and  Wildlife  Service, 
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Monthly  Production  of  Salt-Eater  Pith  In  Louisiana  Airfreight  Area 

1945 


Months 

New  Orleans 

“  mu  - 

Houma, 

Qsaurin 

and 

Dulac 

Area 

Morgan 

City 

Benrlck  & 
Patterson 
~  (LbsTI 

Mobile 

and 

Bayou 
Iabatre 
(Lbs". ) 

Total 

(Lbs7) 

January 

137,980 

- 

- 

289,500 

427,480 

February 

81,050 

500 

2,390 

340,680 

424,620 

March 

96,340 

- 

780 

273,530 

370,650 

April 

91,660 

- 

19,900 

145,700 

257,260 

May 

194,785 

- 

27,810 

547,200 

769,795 

June 

130,670 

- 

9,810 

317,800 

458,280 

July 

133,290 

- 

15,770 

371,100 

520,160 

August 

77,090 

- 

13,060 

262,570 

352,720 

September 

66,150 

- 

15,952 

203.850 

285,952 

October 

112,320 

- 

8,390 

250,700 

371,410 

November 

103,240 

- 

5,510 

501.900 

610,650 

December 

122.870 

3.960 

267.190 

394.020 

Total 

1,347,445 

500 

123,332 

3.771,720 

5.242,997 

Sources  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
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Monthly  Production  of  Troth  Tatar  Tith 
In  Louisiana  Airfreight  Area  1945 


Morgan  City 


Months 

New  Orleans 

■"(S>aV) 

Berwick  &  Patterson 
(Lbs.)  ‘ 

Total 

liSST 

January 

15,056 

29,568 

44.624 

February 

11,110 

35,002 

46.112 

March 

37,770 

50,690 

88,460 

April 

27,100 

57,470 

84,650 

May 

15,950 

71,030 

86,980 

June 

25,890 

22.396 

48,286 

July 

28,180 

98.200 

126,380 

August 

36,100 

119,870 

155,970 

September 

9,350 

85,910 

95,260 

October 

18,160 

90,660 

108,820 

November 

15,830 

55,795 

71,625 

December 

14.720 

35.740 

50.460 

Total 

255,256 

752.331 

1,007,627 

C.A.3.  Docket 
No.  810  e  t  al. 


Source:  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Uildlife 
Service 
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Volune  of  S©l«ctod  Commodities 
Manufactured  in  the  Louisiana 
Airfreight  Area,  1939 _ 


Ccrsuodity 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Total 

Textile-mill  products  and 
other  fiber  manufactures 

5,727,051 

1,029,873 

587,350 

5,344,264 

Apparel  and  other  finished 
products  made  frets  fabrics 
and  similar  materials 

4,821,461 

2,057,033 

’  6,878,494 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber 
products 

49,642- 

49,642 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied 
industries  5,636,164 

2,081,579 

599,245 

8^347,088 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

19,841,705 

2,570,747 

61,708 

23,474,160 

Leather  and  leather  products 

30,015 

80,015 

Nonferrouo  rets  Is  and  their 
products 

111,556 

111,556 

Electrical  machinery 

47,267 

242,337 

289,604 

Va chirory  (except  electrical) 

578,296 

449,010 

30,542 

1,057,848 

Total 

54,873,525 

9,480,521 

1,278,825 

45,632,671 

5 ourco:  16th  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Ccmtnoroe* 
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Export*  for  Consumption  through  the  Louisiana  Airfrei^it  Area 

1942 


Proportion 


Mobile 

New  Orleans 

Total 

of  Tc| 

tal 

Commodity  Croup 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

j£°£9 

ent) 

Animal  and  animal 

products,  edible 

3,161,879 

18,838,511 

22,000,390 

6 

Animal  and  animal 

products.  Inedible 

151,664 

2,598,713 

2,750,377 

J 

9 

Vegetable  food  pro- 

ducts  &  beverages 

2,437,296 

20,175,175 

22, 612,471 

8 

Vegetable  products. 

inedible,  except 

fibers  and  wood 

1,353,714 

9,925,396 

11,279 ,110 

3, 

9 

Textile  fibers  & 

manufactures 

6,430,134 

27,092,475 

33,522,609 

1 

5 

Wood  and  paper 

3,376,576 

16,978,673 

20,355,249 

0 

Non-metal lie 

minerals 

1,902,910 

34,855,310 

36,758,220 

12- 

6 

Metals  &  manufac- 

tures,  except 

machinery  &  vehicles 

5.492,392 

32,036,108 

37,528.500 

1249 

Machinery  &  vehicles 

4,795,389 

64,719,439 

69,514,828 

23. 

9 

Chemicals  A  related 

products 

1,377,291 

18,850,324 

20,227,615 

6. 

i 

9 

Miscellaneous 

2,443,121 

12,250,202 

14,693,323 

5]0 

Total  value  of  domes- 

tic  merchandise 

32,922,366 

258,320,326 

291,242,692 

100J 

0 

Source:  Ibrei&i  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 


C.A.3.  Docket 
No.  810  et  al. 
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MONTHLY  CARLOT 
AND  VEGETABLES 


UNLOADS  OP  FRUITS 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  1945 


January 

623 

February 

493 

March 

484 

April 

568 

May 

553 

June 

512 

July 

702 

August 

774 

September 

837 

October 

857 

Novemb  er 

508 

December 

449 

Total 

7,260 

Source:  Market  News  Service,  U.  S. Department  of  Agriculture 
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POPULATION  AND  VOLUME  CF  RETAIL 
A17D  WHOLESALE  TRADE  IN  THE 
LOUISIANA  AIRFREIGHT  AREA,  1939 


Wholesale  Trade  Retail  Trade 


Portion 

Of  Area 

Population 

Number 

Stores 

Number 

Salos(OOO) 

Dollars 

Store  s 
Number 

Sales  (000) 
Dollars 

Florida 

166,333 

128 

19,999 

1,605 

30,425 

Alabama 

346,164 

318 

56,403 

3,657 

62,393 

Mississippi 

178,760 

262 

50,306 

1,961 

29,108 

Louisiana 

525.686 

1.711 

570.840 

16.743 

321.931 

Total 

1,216,943 

2,419 

696,548 

23,966 

443,857 

Source:  16th  Census  of  the  United  States  1940, 
Department  of  Commerce 


United  States 
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Import*  for  Consumption  through  the  Louisiana  Airfreight  Area 

1942 


C.A.B.  Docket 
NO-  310  et  al. 


Commodity  Group 

Mobile 

(dollars) 

New  Orleans 
(dollars) 

Total 

(dollars) 

"Proportion 
of  Total 
(percent ) 

Anlmalo  &  animal 
products,  edible 

26,360 

5,222.261 

5,248,821 

2.1 

Animals  <&  animal 
products,  inedible 

318,755 

7,905.599 

8.224.354 

3.3 

Vegetable  food  pro¬ 
ducts  &  beverages 

7,499,559 

120,675.702 

12e ,175,261 

52.0 

Vogotablo  products, 
inedible,  except 
fibers  &  wood 

8.107,368 

20,393,715 

26,501 ,083 

10.8 

Textile  fibers  and 
manufactures 

897,696 

19.823.088 

20.720,784 

8.4 

Wood  and  paper 

106,430 

2.472,002 

2,578,432 

1.0 

Non- metallic  minerals 

147,692 

720,518 

868,210 

0.4 

Metals  and  manufactures 
except  machinery  and 
vehicles  10.135.133 

38,601,551 

48,736.684 

19,8 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

49,042 

„  98,389 

147,431 

0.1 

Chemicals  &  related 
products 

1,270,405 

2,506,991 

3,777,396 

1.5 

Miscellaneous 

249,450 

1,124,799 

1.374,249 

0.6 

Total 

26,807,890 

219,544,615 

246,352,505 

100.0 

Sourco:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 
U<  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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15689  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-42 

No.  810  et  al.  (page  1  of  2  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Testimony  of 

Mr.  T.  W.  Miulek, 

Director  of  Economic  Research 
Chicago  and  Southern 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  operate  planes  devoted  entirely 
to  tlie  transportation  of  property  only  over  the  proposed 
routes  ! 

A.  We  have  not  made  any  specific  studies  along  that 
line,  but  if  we  were  authorized  to  perform  the  service  and 

there  was  a  demand  and  need  for  it,  we  would  provide  it. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Q.  All  my  questions  relate  to  air  freight  only. 

Do  you  show  anywhere  in  your  exhibits  what  would 
be  the  approximate  cost  of  operating  an  air  freight  service! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  show  anywhere  in  your  exhibits  what  type  of 
equipment  you  would  use! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that  subject!  Have 
you  analyzed  the  different  types  of  equipment  suitable  for 
air  freight! 

A.  No,  sir. 

•  *  #  •  • 

Q.  Well,  turning  to  page  153,  Mr.  Miller,  the  column 
“additional  non-mail  revenue  necessary  to  retain  a  break¬ 
even  basis”,  if  you  do  really  expect  to  make  money  from 
your  air  freight  operations,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  you  have  not  included  such  as  an  item  in  your 
computations! 

A.  The  four  words  in  parenthesis  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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15690  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-42 

No.  810  et  al.  (page  2  of  2  pages) 

page  state  very  clearly  this  was  based  on  our  ratio  of  past 
experience  and  we  haven’t  had  any  past  experience  to  put 
in  with  air  freight  the  way  you  term  it. 

Q.  But  the  heading  at  the  top  of  the  page  is :  “Estimated 
Revenues  and  Expenses”. 

You  apparently  don’t  estimate  any  revenues,  do  you? 
A.  No,  sir,  we  have  not  estimated  any  revenues  for  the 
purpose  of  this  exhibit  to  be  derived  from  air  freight. 
Conceivedly  we  would  have  revenues  if  we  instituted  an 
air  freight  service  and  they  would  be  additional  to  the 
revenues  we  have  set  up  here. 

Mr.  Pratt :  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Source:  Pages  682,  684,  755,  756,  Transcript  of  Testimony, 
Boston-New  Orleans  Proceeding,  Docket  No.  730 
et  al. 

15691  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-43 

No.  810  et  al.  (page  1  of  5  pages) 

U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Testimony  of 

Me.  C.  Bedell  Monro, 

President,  Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines  Corp. 

Q.  Mr.  Monro,  the  application  of  PCA,  which  has  been 
consolidated  in  this  case,  proposes  to  transport  prop¬ 
erty  as  well  as  passengers  and  mail,  does  it  not? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  in  connection  with  your  application  to  transport 
property  you  propose  to  operate  any  air  service  over  the 
route  in  this  case,  do  you? 

A.  We  have  shown  no  revenue  and  expenses  in  this  ap¬ 
plication  for  air  freight  service. 
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However,  we  are  planning  specifically  to  inaugurate 
air  freight  service  over  points  on  our  entire  system  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Q.  If  you  were  awarded  the  routes  applied  for  in  this 
case,  you  would  expect  to  operate  air  freight  service  over 
the  proposed  route;  is  that  correct! 

A.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  propose  to  transport  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  Louisiana  area  northward  in  connection  with 
your  air  freight  service! 

A.  We  have  not  specifically  set  out  any  schedules  as  yet, 
but  we  would  propose  to  transport  agricultural  and  every 
other  product  to  and  from  any  point  on  our  proposed 
service. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what — you  made  an  investigation  of 
the  matter — what  type  of  agricultural  products  would  be 
particularly  suitable  for  transportation  by  air  freight! 

A.  We  have  an  air  cargo  department  which  was  con¬ 
ducting  the  investigation,  and  following  their  recommenda¬ 
tion,  w^e  decided  to  institute  this  service. 

15692  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-43 

No.  810  et  al.  (page  1  of  5  pages) 

As  to  the  specific  products  themselves,  I  frankly  have 
no  idea. 

I  would  leave  that  to  the  experts  on  our  staff. 

Mr.  Lear:  Mr.  Murchison,  do  you  intend  to  put  on  any 
of  these  experts  in  this  hearing! 

Mr.  Murchison:  I  do  not,  Mr.  Lear. 

By  Mr.  Lear: 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  know  personally  what 
type  of  agricultural  products  you  think  would  be  feasible 
to  transport  by  air;  is  that  correct! 

A.  On  this  particular  route,  New  Orleans  route! 

Q.  That  is  right,  this  particular  route. 

A.  Probably  strawberries  and  tomatoes. 
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Q.  Let  us  take  tomatoes. 

What  is  the  growing  season  for  tomatoes  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know,  frankly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  pickup  and  delivery  service  you 
would  offer  in  connection  with  transportation  of  tomatoes? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  you  would  go  about  trans¬ 
portation  of  tomatoes? 

A.  No.  That  is  up  to  the  freight  experts,  cargo  experts. 
Q.  Do  you  now’  have  a  cargo  department? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  that  department  concern  itself  exclusively 
with  transportation  of  property  not  including  air  express 
and  mail? 

A.  We  haven’t  established  the  air  cargo  service  as  yet. 
We  have  a  cargo  department  for  the  establishment  of 
it,  and  I  have  filed  a  tariff  just  a  few  days  ago. 

It  is  our  plan  to  have  specific  cargo  representatives  as 
we  now’  have. 

In  addition  to  that,  every  one  of  our  tariff  men,  which 
number  250  to  300,  will  plug  cargo  as  well  as  pas- 

15693  C.  A.  B.  Docket  Exhibit  U.  S.-43 
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passengers  and  express  and  mail. 

Q.  How  many  employees  do  you  now  have  engaged  solely 
in  the  solicitation  of  air  cargo,  and  where  are  they  located 
on  your  present  system? 

A.  Six  to  eight  employees. 

Q.  Six  to  eight? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  they  located  on  your  present  facilities? 

A.  New  York,  Washington,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  as  I 
recall. 

Q.  How*  many  aircraft  do  you  presently  have  engaged 
exclusively  in  air  freight  business. 

A.  1  said,  none  whatsoever  previously. 
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Q.  What  are  these  men  doing  that  are  soliciting  air 
cargo! 

A.  Soliciting  air  cargo  in  connection  with  present  pas¬ 
senger  operations  and  getting  in  preparation  for  exclusive 
air  freight  operation. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  which  you — 

First  of  all,  what  are  the  rates  you  would  intend  to  charge 
for  the  transportation  of  air  cargo  over  the  route  proposed 
in  this  proceeding! 

A.  That  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  The  tariff  was 
filed  with  the  Board  just  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  approximately  what  those 
rates  would  be? 

A.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  them.  I  don’t 
recall. 

Q.  You  don’t  recall  any  average  figure  per  ton  mile 
basis? 

A.  No  I  don’t.  They  are  a  matter  of  record  as  filed. 

Q.  How  many  planes  do  you  presently  operate  approxi¬ 
mately? 

A.  24  DC-3’s,  10  DC-4’s— 26,  DC-3’s  now  and  10  DC-4’s. 

I  think  we  got  another  one  today. 

Q.  Referring  to  your  Exhibit  F-l*,  page  4,  the  last  page 
in  the  small  volume,  I  note  you  have  an  account,  “Express 
and  Freight”  $84,871. 
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Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  is  revenue  from 
the  proposed  freight  operation  and  what  you  purport  as 
express  operation? 

A.  As  I  said  previously,  all  estimates  merely  include 
the  carrying  of — call  it  express  if  you  want  to — we  call  it 
express  and  freight  in  our  present  passenger  planes  as  a 
corollary  to  our  present  operation. 

It  is  not  included  as  exclusive  air  freight  operation. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  the  “freight” — the  word  “freight” 
should  be  stricken  out  and  read  “Express — $94,871”;  is 
that  correct? 

A.  I  don’t  think  it  makes  any  difference.  You  can  strike 
it  out  if  you  wish. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  do  you  think  it  should  or  should 
not  be? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  makes  any  difference. 

Q.  You  don’t  see  any  distinction  between  your  present 
express  business  and  any  total  air  freight  business;  is 
that  right? 

A.  If  we  want  to  name  something  as  express  and  freight 
in  indicating  an  account,  I  think  that  is  up  to  us. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  answer  that  question? 

A.  I  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Lear:  Would  you  read  the  question  back,  Mr.  Re¬ 
porter,  please? 

Examiner  Wiser:  Read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  Lear :  Perhaps  the  question  is  not  clear. 

The  Witness:  It  certainly  isn’t 

By  Mr.  Lear : 

Q.  What  I  am  asking  you  is:  are  there  any  features 
which  distinguish  air  freight  from  air  express  business? 

A.  None  at  alL 

As  I  stated,  Mr.  Lear,  this  account  includes  only  what 
we  call  express  and  freight  and  may  be  carried 
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in  the  present  passenger  airplanes. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  exclusive  air  freight  opera¬ 
tion  such  as  we  shall  conduct  in  the  future. 

Q.  Referring  to  your  Exhibit  F-l,  page  1,  the  next  to 
the  last  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  you  make  the  state- 
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ment:  “Express  revenue  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
150  pounds  per  mile  at  a  rate  of  40  cents  per  ton  mile.” 

I  think  if  you  will  go  to  the  next  calculations  you  will 
see  that  that  rate  of  40  cents  per  ton  mile  gives  you  your 
$94,871  revenue  from  express  and  freight  as  shown  on 
F-l,  page  4,  is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  So  in  other  words,  you  propose  a  rate  of  40  cents  per 
ton  mile  for  both  express  and  freight;  is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  if  carried  in  our  present  passenger  airplanes, 
if  it  would  help  the  situation  any,  Mr.  Lear,  you  strike 
the  word  “freight”  off  and  we  will  call  it  “express.”  It 
makes  no  difference  to  us. 

Q.  You  previously  testified  your  proposed  freight  serv¬ 
ice — I  just  wanted  to  see  if  you  were  going  to  get  any 
revenue. 

A.  We  have  also  testified  that  this  estimate  does  not 
include  what  we  call  exclusive  air  freight  service. 

Q.  Are  the  exhibits  which  you  sponsor  made  up  to  set 
forth  an  analysis  of  the  air  freight  potential? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Have  you  made  such  an  analysis? 

A.  Specifically  over  this  route? 

Q.  That  is  correct. 

A.  Our  cargo  department  may  have  made  the  analysis. 
I  would  not  know. 

Source:  Pages  989-994,  Transcript  of  Testimony,  Boston- 
New  Orleans  Proceeding,  Docket  No.  730  et  al . 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Testimony  of 

Captain  E.  Rickenb acker, 

President,  Eastern  Airlines 

Q.  Captain  Rickenbacker,  I  believe  you  testified  on  di¬ 
rect  examination  that  you  proposed  to  operate  an  air 
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freight  service  to  and  from  Danville,  Asheville  and  the 
other  cities  applied  for  in  this  proceeding. 

A.  All  the  cities  on  route  5  wherever  it  is  justified  and 
sufficient  traffic  can  be  generated  to  make  it  economically 
worth  while. 

Q.  You  also  testified,  did  you  not,  that  you  presently 
operate  an  air  freight  service  over  route  5? 

A.  Air  cargo  between  New  York — no,  I  said  we  had 
operated,  I  didn't  specify  route  5. 1  stated  that  we  operated 
today  a  cargo  service  and  have  since  1942  and  that  is 
operating  between  New  York  and  Miami.  We  have  ope¬ 
rated  over  part  of  route  5  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and 
then  down  to  Miami  and  from  Miami  to  Chicago  and  back 
to  Atlanta  and  back  to  Chicago,  with  the  exception  of  the 
round-trip  between  Atlanta  and  Chicago. 

Q.  The  only  thing  I  am  concerned  with,  Captain,  is 
route  5  between  Boston  and  New  Orleans. 

A.  We  are  not  operating  at  this  time  on  route  5. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  operate  such  a  service  in  the  past? 

A.  To  Atlanta. 

Q.  Only  to  Atlanta? 

A.  That  is  right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  You  have  at  the  present  time,  Captain,  a  separate 
air  freight  division  of  Eastern  Air  Lines? 

A.  We  have  a  cargo  division. 
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Q.  Does  that  cargo  division  handle  problems  incidental 
to  transportation  of  mail  or  cargo  only? 

A.  The  department  does  but  they  specialize  on  cargo 
also.  They  have  personnel  that  specialize  on  cargo. 

Q.  You  say  the  department  .does  specialize  on  cargo? 

A-  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  in  that  depart¬ 
ment? 
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A.  I  could  not  tell  you  in  detail.  Mr.  Brattain  can  give 
you  the  exact  number  or  within  one  or  two. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  studies  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  operation  of  the  air  freight  service  over 
route  5? 

A.  Yes.  There  have  been  some  studies  made.  We  have 
been  researching  on  that  since  1942,  I  think,  and  we  were 
originally  involved  in  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  which  we  helped 
finance  which  made  certain  studies. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  familiar  with  any  of  those  studies  ? 

A.  I  know  I  am  not  in  detail,  I  am  sorry. 

Q.  You  are  not  personally  familiar  with  the  air  freight 
generating  potentialities  of  route  5,  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  I  haven’t  the  details,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  company  has  ever  made 
any  analysis  of  commodities  presently  moving  by  air  ex¬ 
press  in  lieu  of  extending  your  air  express  service  into 
the  Air  Cargo  field! 

A.  I  am  quite  certain  they  have  prepared.  We  have  con¬ 
stantly  been  interested  in  that,  both  research  and  cargo. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  familiar  with  any  of  those  sur¬ 
veys? 

A.  The  details  I  have  not. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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Q.  In  other  words,  you  took  these  ships,  such  as  they 
were,  out  of  the  cargo  service  and  devoted  them  to  the 
carrying  of  passengers;  is  that  correct? 

A.  We  carry  cargo  in  them,  but  they  were  passenger 
ships.  The  weight  space  was  allocated  to  cargo.  If  there 
was  any. 

Q.  I  understand  at  the  present  time  you  have  two  cargo 
planes. 

A.  That’s  right. 
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Q.  Are  those  planes  being  operated  again? 

A.  We  are  using  those  for  specialized  effort  and  using 
them  for  training,  and  we  still  have  the  combination  cargo 
and  passenger  operation  between  New  York  and  Miami. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  with  those  two  particular  planes 
you  mentioned? 

A.  Sometimes.  Sometimes  done  with  a  passenger  ship. 

Q.  Sometimes  with  a  passenger  ship? 

A.  Depending  on  whether  we  have  got  a  special  job, 
contract  job,  or  whether  there  is — as  there  has  been  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  months’  time — training  demand  that 
they  be  pulled  out  because  it  was  more  economical  to  ope¬ 
rate  the  cargo  job  as  a  training  job  than  a  passenger  job. 

Q.  Do  either  of  these  cargo  ships  operate  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  basis? 

A.  At  the  moment,  no,  they  are  not.  They  are  held  in 
reserve  for  emergencies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Has  Eastern  ever  carried  perishable  commodities  in 
connection  with  that  cargo  operation? 

A.  I  think  w^e  have  had  cases.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  say 
positively  what  they  were,  or  when. 

Q.  But  what  they  have  done,  I  suppose,  has  been  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment;  is  that  correct? 

A.  It  has  all  been  in  general  experimental  nature. 
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Q.  I  mean  by  that  they  haven’t  made  it  a  practice  to 
carry,  among  other  things,  perishables? 

A.  On  a  schedule  basis? 

Q.  That’s  correct. 

A.  No. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  And  the  only  planes  you  have  on  order  are  2  C-47’s ; 
is  that  correct? 
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A.  At  the  moment.  That  is,  you  mean  cargo? 

Q.  Cargo  planes,  that  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

A.  Yes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  And  whether  it  is  1928  or  a  somewhat  later  date,  the 
two  cargo  planes  that  you  now  possess  and  the  two  cargo 
planes  on  order  represent  the  extent  of  Eastern’s  present 
operation  with  respect  to  the  carriers  of  air  cargo;  is  that 
correct? 

A.  No.  We  carry  air  cargo  in  all  of  our  ships.  DC-3’s. 
DC-4’s.  We  will  carry  air  cargo  in  anything  we  fly. 

Q.  Air  cargo — 

A.  We  have  been  carrying  it  from  the  day  that  the  route 
was  started. 

Q.  On  the  air  cargo  you  carry  in  your  passenger  ship, 
what  is  the  rate  per  ton  mile  on  that,  Captain? 

A.  As  I  remember,  it  is  somewhere  around  60  cents.  We 
get  a  net  out  of  it,  around  45,  I  think. 

Q.  You  are  referring,  then,  to  what  is  commonly  known 
as  air  express;  isn’t  that  correct? 

A.  Some  of  it  is,  the  majority  of  it  is  air  express. 
Termed  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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Q.  And  the  tw^o  cargo  planes  that  you  now  have  and  the 
two  you  now  have  on  order  and  expect  to  acquire  shortly 
represent  the  effort,  Eastern’s  effort,  to  supply  the  air 
cargo  needs — 

A.  No. 

Q.  — of  the  communities? 

A.  As  I  stated  before,  we  carry  cargo  on  every  ship  and 
we  have  representatives  in  every  territory. 

How  many  I  can’t  give  the  detail,  but  Mr.  Brattain  will 
be  able  to,  in  numbers. 
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Q.  And  you  mentioned  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  was  air 
express,  which  was  fliable  at  somewhere  around  60  cents 
per  ton  mile.  That  is  correct,  isn’t  it? 

A.  I  don’t  get  that  question. 

Q.  I  say,  you  mentioned  that  the  air  cargo  that  you  are 
now  carrying  on  passenger  ships  was  comprised  in  large 
part  of  air  express? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Which  costs  around  60  cents  a  ton  mile,  of  which  you 
netted,  perhaps  45  cents? 

A.  That’s  correct. 

Q.  And  you  don’t  expect  that  the  rate  of  60  cents  a  ton 
mile,  do  you,  to  develop  any  volume  of  air  cargo  traffic  over 
your  system? 

A.  No.  Those  tariffs  will  be  filed.  They  have  been  ready 
to  be  filed  for  some  weeks  past,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the 
rates  have  been  decided  upon  and  Mr.  Brattain  will  be 
able  to  give  you  that  detail. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Captain,  that  Eastern  has  so  well  de¬ 
veloped  cargo  and  freight  operations  on  Route  5  that  it 
should  not  be  subjected  to  competition? 

A.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  handle  whatever  there  is. 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  same  effort  to  develop  the  air 
freight  potential  as  you  have  to  develop  the  passenger 
potential  ? 
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A.  No,  we  have  not.  But  proportionately  to  other  ef¬ 
forts,  we  have  extended  ourselves  to  the  degree  that  is 
logical  and  reasonable. 

Q.  And  the  reason,  Captain,  is  it  not,  for  not  having 
developed  the  air  freight  potential  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  passenger  potential  is  that  with  the  equipment  being 
short,  planes  can  be  more  profitably  utilized  in  passenger 
service  than  they  can  in  freight  service? 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
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Testimony  of 

Mb.  Paul  Bbattain 
Vice-President,  Eastern  Airlines 

Q.  By  air  cargo  I  suppose  as  a  definition  you  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  concept  that  it  included  bulk  products  carried  for 
substantially  under  the  present  air  express  rate? 

A.  Yes.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  define  but  I  will 
accept  that. 

Q.  The  six  or  eight  men  in  the  air  cargo  department, 
where  are  they  located? 

A.  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta — I  don’t  know.  We  have 
had  exclusively  cargo  men  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York, 
Washington,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Atlanta, 
Jacksonville,  Miami,  New  Orleans,  Houston,  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  at  various  times,  and  I  don’t  know  just  where 
they  are  stationed  now. 

Q.  The  total  at  the  present  time  is  six  to  eight  men. 

A.  Six  exclusively. 

Q.  Six  exclusively,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  these  men  been  devoting  their 
exclusive  time  to  air  cargo? 

A.  I  don’t  know  when  they  were  employed  individually. 
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There  have  been  men  on  exclusive  cargo  for  at  least  three 
years. 

Q.  Three  years  ago  how  many  men  did  you  have  in  it? 

A.  About  16. 

Q.  And  in  the  past  three  years  that  number  has  dropped 
off  from  16  to  six,  is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes.  We  were  using  those  men  to  make  field  studies 
of  all  the  various  commodities  and  therefore  it  took  more 
men  to  cover  the  territory  for  that  study. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Brattain. 
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Do  you  think  the  two  cargo  planes  you  have  now  and 
the  two  on  order  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  air  cargo 
needs  of  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  system  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.  Yes.  That  will  take  care  of  it  immediately.  That 
won’t  take  care  of  it  very  long. 

Q.  It  won’t  take  care  of  it  very  long.  That  is,  you  will 
have  to  get  additional  planes,  is  that  it? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Have  you  ordered  any  of  those  planes? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  are  going  to  order  these 
planes  ? 

A.  In  all  probability  we  won’t  have  to  order  them.  We 

can  use  converted  DC-3’s  for  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  haven’t  made  the  same  effort 
to  develop  air  freight  as  you  have  to  develop  passenger 
service,  have  you,  Mr.  Brattain? 

A.  In  view  of  it — 

Q.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that. 
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A.  — present  situation  we  have  been  devoting  more  of 
our  time  to  trying  to  give  adequate  service  to  the  com¬ 
munities  we  serve  and  therefore  we  have  devoted  more 
time  to  our  present  services  than  we  have  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cargo,  but  not  to  the  study  and  preparation  which 
will  enable  us  to  take  care  of  that  cargo  very  adequately. 

Testimony  of 
Mb.  J.  W.  Moobe 

Asst  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer 
Eastern  Air  Lines 

Q.  Mr.  Moore,  will  you  please  turn  to  page  233?  That 
figure  for  total  operating  revenues  in  the  operation  of  your 
total  schedules,  $899,023.  That  figure,  I  suppose,  includes 
revenues  from  the  carriage  of  passengers,  mail,  air  ex¬ 
press,  and  freight;  that  is  correct,  isn’t  it? 
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A.  That  figure  is  purely  a  plugged  figure — 

Q.  Excuse  me,  I  didn’t  get  that 

A.  A  plugged  figure,  indicating  the  amount  of  revenue 
necessary  to  break-even.  It  includes  all  possible  types  of 
revenue,  but  there  is  no  breakdown  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  plugged  figure?  Do  you 
mean  a  figure  that  is  fictitious? 

A.  Yes.  We  determined  what  the  expense  would  be,  and 
that  was  the  revenue  figure.  We  just  set  a  figure  down 
opposite  revenues  to  equal  expenses,  after  we  determined 
the  expenses. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  determination,  then,  as  to  what  your 
respective  revenues  on  this  route  were  going  to  be,  have 
you? 

A.  No,  but  we  anticipate  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  such  an 
estimate? 
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A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  obtained  from  a  proposed  service,  and  it  is  much 
simpler  to  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  serv¬ 
ice  could  be  sustained  on  a  break-even  or  a  small  profit 
basis,  than  to  determine  exactly  how  much  profit  there 
might  be,  so  we  have  made  it  a  practice  to  be  sure  that  we 
know  our  expenses  and  work  from  there  on  the  revenues. 

Q.  But  you  have  made  some  investigation,  some  estimate 
as  to  what  the  revenues  on  this  route  are  likely  to  be,  have 
you  not? 

A.  Our  traffic  department  has  indicated  to  me  that  they 
feel  sufficient  traffic  can  be  obtained  to  cover  that  amount 
of  expense. 

Q.  Have  they  told  you  how  much  they  expect  to  make  on 
this  route? 
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A.  No.  I  presented  the  expense  statement  to  them  and 
asked  for  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  operation  could 
be  operated — I  mean  could  he  successfully — from  a  revenue 
and  expense  standpoint.  They  agreed  that  we  could  at 
least  cover  that  expense. 

Q.  Then  the  figure,  $899,023.00  is  a  minimum  which  East¬ 
ern  expects  to  make  out  of  this  route,  is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Since  this  is  a  minimum,  what  percentage  of  this 
minimum  do  you  expect  to  get  from  passenger  service, 
Mr.  Moore? 

A.  What? 

Q.  Since  this  is  a  minimum,  what  percentage  of  this  do 
you  expect  to  obtain  from  carrying  passengers. 

A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  What  percentage  do  you  expect  to  get  from  carry¬ 
ing  mail? 

A.  I  don’t  know  that  either. 

Q.  What  percentage  do  you  expect  to  get  from  carrying 
air  express? 

A.  I  have  no  idea. 
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Q.  What  percentage  do  you  expect  to  get  from  carry¬ 
ing  freight? 

A.  If  I  knew  that,  I  would  know  at  least  part  of  the 
other,  but  I  don’t. 

Source:  Pages  2107,  2108,  2109,  2110,  2123,  2124,  2125, 
2126,  2127,  2131,  2132,  2415,  2416,  2420,  2421,  2422, 
2558-2560,  Transcript  of  Testimony,  Boston-New 
Orleans  Proceeding,  Docket  No.  730,  et  al. 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Testimony  of 
Mr.  Laigh  G.  Parker 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Traffic,  Delta  Airlines 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  air  freight,  Mr.  Parker,  did  Delta 
carry  during  the  calendar  year  1945? 

A.  On  an  air  freight  tariff  or  on  an  air  express  basis? 

Q.  First  of  all,  on  an  air  freight  tariff. 

A.  I  don’t  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  carry  on  an  air  express  basis? 

(A)  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  pro  ration  sheets  as 
published  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency.  I  don’t  have 
the  figure  in  my  mind  at  all. 

Q.  Did  Delta  carry  any  air  freight  at  all  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1945? 

A.  Since  my  return  October  1, 1  don’t  know  of  any  cargo 
that  we  have  transported  on  an  air  freight  tariff. 

Q.  At  least  they  didn’t  do  it  for  the  three  last  months 
of  the  year  1945  when  you  were  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany? 

A.  That  is  right.  I  might  state  that  we  have  never  filed 
an  air  freight  tariff  until  just  recently  and  the  one  that 
has  been  filed  to  become  effective  August  1  and  that  was 
filed  by  our  cargo  and  mail  traffic  manager. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Q.  How  many  cargo  planes  does  Delta  have  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time? 

A.  Two. 

Q.  Are  the  two  planes  devoted  exclusively  to  air  cargo? 

A.  Not  as  yet,  sir.  We  are  not  starting  the  freight  ser¬ 
vice  until  the  first  of  August  and  we  do  not  contemplate 
putting  them  in  schedule  service  until  we  have  had  better 
assurance  than  we  have  been  able  to  get  so  far  that  the 
freight  potential  is  there. 
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Q.  When  did  you  get  those  planes? 

A.  We  have  had  them  about  seven  months.  We  have 
been  using  them  for  pilot  training  up  to  now. 

Q.  Those  are  C-47  aircraft,  are  they? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  any  planes  on  order? 

A.  What  type  of  planes? 

Q.  Cargo  planes. 

A.  For  use  in  exclusive  air  cargo  service? 

Q.  Right. 

A.  No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  Exhibit  D-22  sponsored  by 
your  Mr.  Johnson,  are  you? 

A.  Only  casually,  sir.  I  have  not  studied  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  two  planes  are  adequate  to  supply 
the  air  freight  needs  of  the  cities  on  Delta’s  system? 

The  Witness:  May  I  have  the  question  again,  please? 

(Question  read) 

The  Witness :  On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  been  able  to 
determine  as  the  potential  that  could  be  carried  in  exclu¬ 
sive  air  freight  ship  service,  I  think  there  are  two  two  many. 

Source :  Pages  2901  -  2904,  Transcript  of  Testimony,  Bos¬ 
ton-New  Orleans  Proceeding,  Docket  No.  730,  et  al. 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Testimony  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Jacob 
Secretary,  American  Airlines 

Q.  I  have  been  examining  the  official  Aviation  Guide 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  schedules  which  Amer- 
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iean  has  been  operating,  its  all  cargo  schedules.  You  said 
several  times  you  have  been  operating  them  for  years. 
Are  those  the  ones  leaving  New  York  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  carrying  mail  and  express! 

A.  That  is  right.  T  will  be  glad  to  designate  them. 

Q.  They  are  the  ones  designated  “cargo  only”  in  the 
Guide ! 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  They  do  carry  mail  and  express! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  most  of  it  mail  and  express,  or  is  most  of  it 
freight! 

A.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  figures  on  it,  if  you 
like. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  that. 

A.  I  have  here  the  figures  on  that  operation  which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  round  trip  between  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  one  flight  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
For  the  month  of  April,  1946  and  for  the  four  months 
ended  April,  1946.  On  those  flights  which  are  with  DC-3 
type  airplanes,  our  airplane  weight  load  factor  for  the 
four  months  ended  April  30,  1946,  was  37.1  per  cent.  We 
arranged  to  average  2,270  revenue  pounds  per  mile  flown. 
That  was  comprised  of  1,032  pounds  of  mail,  on  an  average, 
and  574  pounds  of  express  on  an  average,  and  771  pounds 
of  air  freight  on  an  average.  The  load  factor  for  the  month 
of  April,  1946  was  37.1  per  cent  which  was  the  same  as  for 
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the  four  months  ended  April  30,  1946.  The  loads  were 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  except  that  the  proportion 
of  air  freight  was  a  little  higher  than  the  proportion  of  mail 
which  was  a  little  bit  lower. 

Source :  Pages  3689  -  3690,  Transcript  of  Testimony,  Bos¬ 
ton-New  Orleans  Proceeding,  Docket  No.  730  et  al. 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Testimony  of 

Mb.  G.  T.  Baker 
President,  National  Airlines 

Q.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  Mr.  Baker,  if  National 
were  awarded  the  route  it  seeks  in  this  proceeding,  would 
you  provide  any  air  freight  service  over  the  route? 

A.  Yes.  We  are  organizing  our  freight  department  and 
have  been  for  the  last  month  or  so,  compiling  tariffs  and 
will  operate  a  schedule  freight  service  in  conjunction  with 
our  present  service. 

Q.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  in  your  air 
freight  division  at  the  present  time? 

A.  Probably  30  or  40. 

Q.  Does  that  division  handle  mail  problems  as  well  as 
other  problems  involved  in  the  tranportation  of  property? 

A.  Mail,  express,  cargo  and  passengers.  We  get  com¬ 
bined  service  on  them.  We  think  we  can  use  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  if  we  use  them  for  one  purpose. 

Q.  How  many  cargo  planes  does  National  operate  now 
and  over  what  routes? 

A.  All  of  our  planes  carry  cargo  and  over  all  routes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  planes  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
transportation  of  cargo? 

A.  Yes,  we  have,  but  we  haven’t  been  able  to  find  any 
full  loads  to  fill  them  both  ways  and  we  use  them  for  train¬ 
ing. 

It  is  available  daily.  We  have  operated  exclusively  car¬ 
go  between  LaGuardia  and  New'  York  for  several  months 
to  hit  our  DC-4  schedules  southbound. 

Q.  That  is  about  10  miles  across  there? 

A.  A  little  further  than  that,  I  don't  know*  the  mileage. 

Source :  Pages  4056  -  4057,  Transcript  of  Testimony,  Bos¬ 
ton-New  Orleans  Proceeding,  Docket  No.  730,  et  cl. 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Transport  Aircraft  Production 

Excerpt  from  the  Letter  From  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Transmitting  In  Response  to 
Senate  Resolution  No.  228 ,  A  Report  on  Transport 
Aircraft  Production  Since  1938 ,  And  Plans  For  Future 
Development  of  the  Air  Transport  Industry ,  dated 
May  8 ,  1942. 

IV.  What  Steps  Does  the  Board  Contemplate  Taking  With 
Respect  to  the  Issuance  Under  Section  401  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  of  Certificates  to  Air  Carriers 
Who  Were  Not  Engaged  in  Air  Transportation  on  the 
Date  of  Enactment  of  Such  Act? 

Cases  involving  the  application  for  authorization  of  new 
service  by  persons  not  engaged  in  air  transportation  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  careful  con¬ 
sideration  as  is  given  to  applications  of  existing  air  carriers. 
Where  the  evidence  introduced  at  hearings  shows  that  ser¬ 
vices  applied  for  by  companies  not  engaged  in  air  transpor¬ 
tation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  are  required  by 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  and  that  services  by 
such  new  carriers  rather  than  by  some  other  applicant 
would  best  serve  the  public  interest,  the  routes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  new  carriers. 

The  Board  endeavored  to  give  effect  to  this  policy  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  American  Export  Air¬ 
lines  for  authority  to  operate  a  route  from  New  York  to 
Europe.  The  Board,  after  carefully  considering  the  needs 
of  commerce  and  the  Postal  Service  and  particularly  the 
needs  of  the  national  defense,  granted  a  certificate  of  pub¬ 
lic  convenience  and  necessity  to  American  Export  Airlines 
for  the  operation  of  a  new  trans-Atlantic  service.  When 
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the  Post  Office  Department  sought  from  the  Congress  an 
allowance  in  the  air-mail  appropriation  for  mail  payments 
to  this  carrier,  however,  the  Congress  specifically  declined 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 

As  at  April  1,  1942,  there  were  pending  in  the  Board 
applications  of  21  proposed  new  carriers  covering  a  total 
of  35,552  domestic  new  route-miles  of  scheduled 
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sendee.  These  applications  and  the  services  proposed  to  be 
rendered  are  of  varying  character.  They  include  applica¬ 
tions  for  over  22,000  miles  of  so-called  pick-up  services. 
Some  applications  are  by  new  operators  without  prior 
aeronautical  experience.  Others  have  been  filed  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  charter  services  or  flying 
schools  and  others  by  companies  engaged  in  other  forms  of 
transportation,  or  their  subsidiaries.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  there  are  4  other  companies  not  engaged  in  air 
transportation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  which 
have  applied  for  international  services  totaling  5,416  route- 
miles. 

The  question  of  what  portion  of  this  proposed  new  route 
mileage  will  be  approved  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  show¬ 
ing  made  in  each  individual  case  concerning  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  proposed  services  will  make  to  a  sound 
expansion  of  the  present  air-transportation  system.  The 
operation  of  much  of  the  new’  route  mileage  which  may  be 
approved  will  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  securing  from  the  Congress  the  necessary 
allowances  for  mail  payments  in  the  air-mail  appropria¬ 
tions. 

In  this  rapidly  growing  industry  there  should  and  will 
be  continuing  opportunities  for  the  services  of  new  oper¬ 
ators  where  proper  showing  is  made  in  conformity  w’ith  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  act.  These  opportunities  may 
present  themselves  not  only  in  the  fields  and  forms  of  air 
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transportation  already  known  but  in  additional  fields  where 
new  techniques  and  developments  (such,  for  example,  as 
in  the  field  of  air  cargo,  involving  both  an  expanded  market 
and  new  forms  of  equipment)  show  growth  to  be  justified. 
It  is  only  required  that  there  be  no  uneconomical,  mush¬ 
room-like  growth  and  that  there  be  no  wasteful  competi¬ 
tion,  factors  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  requisite  show¬ 
ing  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
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U.  S.  AIBLINES,  INC. 

Air  Power  and  The  Future 

Excerpt  from  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  the  Secretary  of  War , 

12  November  1945 . 

Air  Power  includes  a  nation’s  ability  to  deliver  cargo, 
people,  destructive  missiles  and  war-making  potential 
through  the  air  to  a  desired  destination  to  accomplish  a 
desired  purpose. 

Air  Power  is  not  composed  alone  of  the  war-making 
components  of  aviation.  It  is  the  total  aviation  activity — 
civilian  and  military,  commercial  and  private,  potential  as 
well  as  existing. 

Military  Air  Power — or  Air  Force — is  dependent  upon 
the  air  potential  provided  by  industry  which,  in  turn,  thrives 
best  in  an  atmosphere  of  individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise.  Government  can  do  much  to  increase  this  air 
potential  by  judicious  use  of  its  coordinating  and  planning 
powers. 

An  Air  Force  is  always  verging  on  obsolescence  and,  in 
time  of  peace,  its  size  and  replacement  rate  will  always  be 
inadequate  to  meet  the  full  demands  of  war.  Military  Air 
Power  should,  therefore,  be  measured  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  ability  of  the  existing  Air  Force  to  absorb  in  time 
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of  emergency  the  increase  required  by  war  together  with 
new  ideas  and  techniques. 

National  safety  would  be  endangered  by  an  Air  Force 
whose  doctrines  and  techniques  are  tied  solely  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  processes  of  the  moment.  Present  equipment  is 
but  a  step  in  progress,  and  any  Air  Force  which  does  not 
keep  its  doctrines  ahead  of  its  equipment,  and  its  vision 
far  into  the  future,  can  only  delude  the  nation  into  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

Further,  our  concept  of  the  implements  of  Air  Power 
should  not  be  confined  to  manned  vehicles.  Controlled  or 
directed  robots  will  be  of  increasing  importance, 
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and  although  they  probably  will  never  preclude  some  form 
of  human  guidance,  reliance  upon  direct  manual  skills  in 
pilotage  will  gradually  decrease. 

In  practical  terms  for  the  immediate  future,  the  doctrine 
of  Air  Force  growing  out  of  the  larger  concept  of  Air 
Power  can  be  expressed  as  a  determination : 

1.  To  maintain  a  striking  air  arm  in  being. 

2.  To  keep  the  AAF  and  the  aviation  industry  able  to 
expand  harmoniously  as  well  as  rapidly. 

3.  To  maintain  well  equipped  overseas  bases. 

4.  To  support  an  alert  and  aggressive  system  of  com¬ 
mercial  air  transportation — one  of  the  foundations  of 
American  Air  Power. 

5.  To  remember  that  it  is  the  team  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Forces  working  in  close  cooperation  that  gives 
strength  to  our  armed  services  in  peace  or  war. 

6.  To  make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  Charter,  adequate 
and  effective  air  force  contingents  for  possible  use  by  the 
Security  Council  in  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security. 

7.  To  promote  scientific  research  and  development,  and 
to  maintain  a  close  contact  with  industry. 
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U.  S.  /.IRLUTLS,  SIC* 
PSL'LDmfAHT 

balance  sheet 

Dec*  31.  1948 


ASSETS 

CPRHKIT  \SSET8 

Caah 

Working  Amdc  and  Spaalal 
Deposit* 

AOOOUQtS  Kcoclicfel* 

KotM  BtMinklt 
Material*  and  Ssppllo* 

Qa*  and  Oil  Iarantary 

Total  Carr ant  Assets 


8600,573*28 

8,162*16 

272,427*40 

70,000*00 

119,466*78 

3,594.86 

81,971,216*93 


IlTbSTUSl TS  /JO  SPECIAL  PCS  16 1 

Sat  Ifareatasaai  in  U.6.  ^iyin^ 
Ctraio— 

OPtfuTDJQ  PROP  Jitr  ALL  ^Ulflaait  - 

Leae-fleacr**  for  Dapr ad  atiou 

DEPSaRSD  CHAROESt 

^repejwnn^s 

Extension  and  D*rclopr&ant  Lxpcnao 
(Soo  Soto) 

Otbar  OafOrrad  Charges 


408,808.54 

8646,490*94 

95.787.40  680,758.64 

8  22,997.92 
1,120,056.71 

82.808.41  _ 1.178,488.04 


*3,282,231*08 


LIABILITIES 


|  67,999.08 

42,572.29 
86,848.93 
22,648.69 

LOHO  TERM  EEBTt 

Payable  -  War  Aaaata  Axhtti^iatration 
Doe  After  Quo  Tear 

EEreRRSD  CfiLDITS  - 

GnolajUed  Vac** 


CPSHEST  LIABILITIES 

Sotas  Payable  -  TTar  Aaaota  A felni strut!  an 
Due  within  One  Tear 
Aoooont*  Payabla 
Salaries  and  *aga«  ocruod 
Taxao  Aooreed 

total  Currant  Liabllltio# 


168,759.79 

68,111*66 

14.99 


CAPITAL  STOCI  HD  SU2PLCS 
Capital  5 took;  authorised,  2,000,000  aharaa; 

Issued  and  outstanding  1,600,000  aharaa  of 
81.00  par  Yalua  aaoh  51,600,000.00 

Capital  Surplus  1,600,844.69 

Earned  Surplus  (saa  Kota)  _ » 


s^oopjaw 


BOTE  | 


The  excess  of  exponas*  ovar  ravomiaa  a  Inca  data  of 
charged  to  dsrslopesnt  axpanaa.  The  exaot  aaount  of 
parsissiblo  la  no*  being  datorained  by  Certified  Publlo  ."ooount 


ino  or  p  or  ai 

suah  capitalization 

.tint#. 
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Preliminary  Balance  Sheet,  Dec.  31,  1946 

Analysis  of 
Accounts  Race 1 Table 


Due  from  customers  for 

Transportation  of  freight: 

Less  than  30  days  $102, 710.77 

30  days  or  older  126,339.45  #229,050.22 

Due  from  customers  for 

maintenance,  sales,  etc. 

Less  than  30  days  949.48 

30  days  or  older  35,350.82  36,300.30 

Due  from  employees  for 
uniforms,  tools,  etc. 

Less  than  30  days  1,040.60 

30  days  or  older  6,036.28  7,076.88 


Total 


$272,427.40 


